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PREFACE. 


DuRi^NG  the  kfit  fall  it  was  announced  that  the 
aulbor  of  "Lafitte^'  was  preparing  a  romance, 
fouaded  on  tncidents  in  the  life  of  Burr,  to  be 
called  "The  Conspirator."  The  appearance  of 
the  present  work,  bearing  a  different  title,  would 
sefem  to  require  some  explanation. 

After  the  original  plan  had  been  matured,  the 
l^uthor  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
ground  he  had  taken  was  preoccupied  by  one  cal- 
culated in  all  respects  to  do  full  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject. ■  He  therefore  retreated  from  this  field,  and 
took  his  station  in  an  adjoining  one,  discovered, 
during  his  researches  into  the  character  and  history 
of  Burr,  to  be  equally  fruitful. 

The  present  work,  therefore,  instead  of  arraying 
in  "fairy  fiction*'  the  events  of  the  conspiracy, 
embraces  an  earlier  period,  and  aims  at  unfolding 
tbe  steps  by  which  a  chivalrous  youth,  his  heart 
beating  high  with  honour  and  patriotism^ became, 
in  time,  the  Catiline  of  his  country. 

In  the  page  of  history  from  which  this  romance 
is  taken,  we  see  the  young  aid-de-camp  exhibiting 
the  trophies  of  his  conquests',  drawn  from  the 
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wreck  of  innocence  and  beauty.  If  we  turn  to  i 
later  page,  we  shall  see  the  betrayer  of  female  con 
fidence,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  become 
the  betrayer  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  hi* 
country,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  her  dearest  interest** 
on  the  altar,  of  youthful  vanity,  ripened  into  hoarj 
ambition. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  July,  1837. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Recent  events  in  the  Canadas,  perhaps,  render 
it  necessary  for  the  author,  in  justice  to  hinjself, 
to  say,  that  the  present  wp^k  has  been  written  six- 
teen months,  and,  as  it  now  is,  was  placed  in  the 
publishers^  hands  a  year  ago. 

New-York,  June  1, 1638. 
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THE  SieOE  OF  QUEBEC. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Tm  belb  of  a  rained  monastery  in  the  vale  of 
Choiidiere  were  chiminff  the  hour  of  evening  ser- 
vice at  tlie  cloge  of  a  cold  windy  day  in  the  month 
of  MoYtmber,  seventeen  hundred  and  8eventy*five» 
when  a  single. traveller^  in  the  garb  of  a  Koman 
Catholic  priest,  appeared  oji  the  skiM  of  a  forest^ 
thaty  sacred  from,  the  invading  ploughshare  or  the 
aze  of  the  woodman,  stretched  many  leagues  into 
the  pronnce  g[  Maine.  His  steps  were  slow  and 
heavy^  as  if  he  had  travelled  many  a  weary  mile 
of  the  vast*  wilderness  behind  him ;  and,  when  tho 
north  wind  howled  at  intervals  through  the  wood, 
he  drew  his  garment  still  closer  about  his  person, 
aold  bore  himself  with  a  sturdier  step ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, his  slight  frame  and  vacillating  limbs  did 
Bot  promise  to  withstand  for  a  muph  longer  space 
rach  rude  assaults. 
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Although  faint  with  fasting  and  toilwom  with 
long  travel,  yet  the  sound  of  the  oonyent  bell,  as  it 
•  swept  past  him  on  the  wind,  infused  additional 
vigour  into  his  limbs ;  and  roused  to  renewed  ex- 
ertions, with  an  exclamation  of  joy  he  hastened 
forward  to  a  slight  eminence  which  rose  in  his 
path.  From  its  summit  he  beheld  a  prospect  that 
fully  rewarded  him  for  all  the  hardships  he  had  en- 
dured in  his  lonely  pilgrimage  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Beneath  him  lay  a  secluded  and  pleasant 
valley,  about  a  league  in  breadth,  guarded  from  the 
wintry  winds  that  swept  the  highlands,  by  a 
chain  pf  hills,  wooded  to  their  tops  with  forest  trees, 
the  lingering  foilage  af  which  was  dyed  with  every 
hue  of  the  rainbow.  Through  its  bosom  the 
Chaudiere  flowed,  in  a  thou^in^  romantic  wind* 
ings,  towards  a  scarcely  visible  opening  in  the  range 
of  hills  to  the  north,  tlirough  vvliich  to  pour  its  trib- 
utary waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
'  lieaning  on-  his  staff,  his  eyes  eKpressive  of  tliat 
deKght  experienced  by  the  true  admirer  of  Nature 
when  contemplating  her  loveUer  jEsatures,*  he  kn<« 
gered  a  naoment  to  trace  the  graceful  meandering 
of  the  river,  now  wheeling  peacefully  around  the 
base  of  the  biH  on  which  he  stood,  its  glassy  breast 
unruffled  by  the  slightest  zephyr;  now  gorgli^ 
and  rippling  among  protruding  recks,  and  new- 
rushing  with  velocity  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice; 
then,  with  a  roar  that  rose  distinctly  to  bis  ears,> 
plunging- into  a  foaming  basin,  from  which  asc^d« 
ed  a  cl<^ud  of  snowy  vapour,  catching  from  ibe 
beams  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sailed  abbve  the:  val- 
ley, a  thousand  brilliant  and  varied  hu^s.  Again 
his  eye  would  foHow  it,  gliding  with  the  stillness 
of  a  lake  into  jthe  depths  of  a  forest,  in  the  retessa 
ed  of  which  it  was  lost  to  the  sight  until  it  reap- 
"reared  in  a  gleu  full  half  a  league  boyond>  diiough 
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which  it  rushed  in  a  hundred  cascades  brilliantly 
white  with  foam  and  dancing  spray ;  then,  separa** 
ting  in  a  broader  part  of  the  valley,  it  formed  nu- 
merous verdant  islands,  rich  in  summer  with  the 
greenest  verdure,  and  clothed  with  woods  so  oinar 
mentally  disposed  in  clumps  and  groves  by  the. 
hand  of  Nature,  that  art  would  have  diminished 
rather  than  added  to  their  picturesque  beauty.  Oar 
one  of  these  islands,  either  of  which  the  father  of 
poetry  might  have  chosen  for  the  abode  of  Calyp-. 
so,  the  traveller  discovered  the  cdnvent,  whose  ves- 

Eer-bell — the  harbinger  of  civilization  to  his  ears-^ 
ad  infused  new  vigour  into  his  frame.  Besides 
this  edifice,  a  few  peasants'  cottages  sprinkled  here 
arid  there  through  the  valley,  and  surrounded  by 
small  enclosures  of  cultivated  ground,  the  harvests 
long  since  gathered,  were  the  only  indications  to 
him  of  the  presence  of  fellow-beings. 

After  gazing,  until  twilight  rendered  distant  ob- 
jects dim  and  uncertain,  upon  the  scene  so  unex- 
pectedly presented  to  his  eyes,  long  familiar  only 
with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  pathless  forests^  oc-» 
casionally  relieved  by  the  hut  of  their  savage  den- 
izen, the  traveller  gathered  the  folds  of  his  robe 
beneath  his  belt,  and  grasped  his  staff  resolutely; 
ihen  for  a'moment  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  towers, 
of  the  island  convent  as  the  last  chime  of  the  bells 
ceased  to  echo  among  the  hills,  he  said,  as  be  pre- 
pared to  descend  a  rude  path,  if  the  scarcely  visi- 
ble track  left  by  the  hunter  or  beasts  of  prey  may 
thus  *be  denominated, 

"  There  shall  I  find  what  I  most  need,  a  night's  • 
repose  ;  and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  good  and  substan- 
tial cheer  withal;  for  the  reverend  fathers,  while 
they  have  cure  of  the  souls  of  their  flocks,  are  llOi* 
wont  to  neglect  their  own  bodily  comforts.**     ■  -^^ 

Thus  speaking,  he  set  forward  with  an  8id|l 
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8^P)  and,  following  the  precipitous  path  down  tfao 
£a[ce  of  the  hill,  after  a  perilous  and  rapid  descent 
gained  the  river  at  a  point  where  it  was  confined 
in  a  deep  channel  by  rugged  cliffs.    Entering  a 
fiheep-traclL  on  the  verge  ofthe  tumultuous  stream, 
he  walked  vigorously  on,  at  one  time  descending 
precipices,  at   another  crossing  intervals   strewn 
with  autumnal  leaves,  with  the  river,  broken  from 
its  confinement,  gliding  noiselessly  by  within^reach 
of  his  staff*    At  length  he  entered  the  wood  in 
which  the  stream  had  become  lost  to  his  eye  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  the  twilight  was  fast 
thickening  into  night,  he  quickened  his  pace  and 
traversed  its  gloomy  labyrinths  at  a  rate  his  for- 
mer apparent  fatigue  did  not  by  any  means  prom 
ise.    As  he  emerged  into  the  open  valley  through 
which  the  river  flowed,  studded  with  islands,  me 
tower  of  the  conyent  was  visible  half  a  mile  distant, 
with  a  light  faintly  glimmering  in  one  of  its  win- 
dows.   The  path  was  now  more  trodden,  and  the 
signs  of  careful  husbandry  were  visible  around  him. 
Passing  through  a  narrow  lane  bounded  by  ever- 
green hedges,  a  few  minutes'  walk  conducted  him 
to  a  peasant's  cot,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river)  and  nearly  opposite  the  monastery.     He 
paused  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  which 
cast  its  branches  over  the  roof,  and  surveyed  the 
humble  dwelling. 

It  was  one  story  high,  constructed  of  wood, 
neatly  whitewashed,  and,  like  most  Canadian  houses 
of  the  class,  with  a  single  chimney  rising  in  the 
centre.  A  garden  adjoined  it,  and,  although  not 
arranged  with  horticultural  precision,  it  appeared  to 
have  a)30unded,  during  the  proper  season,  with 
every  "variety  of  fruit  and  culinary  vegetable  pecu- 
liar to  the  climate ;  while  here  and  mere  a  small 
cUms  of  flowers,  and  the  further  display  of  floral 
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taste  in  the  onuunental  appendagea  of  one  or  two 
Tasea  placed  on  an  humble  portico  before  the  door, 
betrayed  the  presence  of  a  nassion  usually  found 
alone  in  hiffber  walks  of  life,  but  which  is  a  natural 
attribute  oi  the  lighthearted  and  romantic  peasantry 
of  the  Canadian  valleys.    A  bright  fire  olazed  in 
the  huge  stone  chimney,  shedding  its  cheerful  light 
throughout  the  apartment,  and  flashing,  at  intervals, 
through  the  window  upop  the  person  of  the  travel- 
ler.   A  young  and  very  handsome  female  was  ar- 
ranging a  small  round  table  in  the  centre  pf  the 
room  for  the  evening  meal,  while  (hree  or  four  ruddy- 
cheeked  boys,  with  one  little  girl,  were  watching 
with  very  decided  infantile  epicureanism  the  tedi- 
ous process  of  the  hakinff  of  half  a  score  of  brown 
cakes  on  a  griddle,    llie  table,  with  its  snowy 
cloth,  the  shining;  dresaer,  the  well-scoured  white 
floor,  and  a  certain  tidy  air  reining  over  the  whole 
interior  of  the  cottage,  combmed  with  the  pictu- 
resque mantelet  and  gay  headdress,  a  la  Fran^ 
gaisey  of  the  female,  with  the  group  of  children, 
decreasing,  from  the  eldest  progressively  downwardi 
half  a  head  in  height,  showed,  altogether,  the  hap- 
py mother,  the  conscious  beauty,  and  the  frugal 
nousewife. 

The  traveller  sighed  as  he  gazed  on  this  humble 
scene  of  domestic  happiness.  ^^  Here,  at  least,  is 
the  abode  of  peace  ana  contentment,  if  such  ther^ 
be  on  earth,''  he  said,  half  aloud ;  "  the  voice  of 
criminal  ambition  never  reaches  this  happy  thresh- 
old. Alike  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  pleasures  of 
die  world,  the  highest  aim  of  its  inmates  is  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  their  duty  to  God  and  their  neigh- 
bour. Their  errors  are  those  of  thought  rather 
than  of  action.  Never  tempted,  they  are  guiltless. 
With  light  hearts  and  clear  consciences  they  en- 
joy the  present  with  thankfulnessi  and  look  to  th^ 
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future  Without  dread.  Why  is  my  destiny  so  opjpi* 
site?  Why  am  I  tortured  with  ambitious  aspira- 
tions, and  mocked;  sleeping'  and  waking,  with  vi- 
sions of  power  and  empire,  which,  when  I  would 
grasp  them,  elude  me  ?  Delusive  temptations, 
pointing  me  to  the  temple's  pinnacle  that  my  fall 
may  be  far  and  sure !  But,  stand  or  fall,  I  must 
fulfil  my  destiny,  and  obey  that  restless  spirit  with- 
in which  bi^s  me  onward.  But,  alas  t  high  as  I 
may  climb,  the  time  may  come  when,  perchance, 
I  shall  sigh  to  exchange  lots  with  the  veriest  hind 
that  ever  whistled  behind  a  plough." 

His  half-spoken  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  t 
footstep  approaching  from  behind,  and  a  manly 
voice  at  the  same  time  saluting  him  respectfully 
in  the  Canadian  patois. 

**Good  even,  father!  Thoii  art  somewhat  late 
to  cross  the  water  to-night.  St.  Claude  locks  fast 
at  vespers,  and  no  key  but  a  golden  one,  which  sel- 
dom hangs  at  a  priest's  girdle,  can  turn  back  her 
rusty  bolt  till  the  third  cock-crowing.''  . 

The  monk  started  slightly  at  the  unexpected 
presence  and  address  of  the  speaker,  and  then 
courteously  replied  to  his  sahitation,  at  the  same 
time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  keen  and 
searching  glance,  as  if  he  would  read  the  inner 
man  by  his  outward  seeming. 
•  This  second  individual,,  who  was  now  visible  by 
the  light  which  shone  brightly  through  the  cottage 
window  full  upon  his  person,  was  tall  and  finely 
moulded,  and  clothed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
Canadian  peasant.  This  consisted  of  a  gray  capote^ 
or  loose  surtout,  reaching  to  the  knee,  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  gay  sash  of  mingled  green  and  scar- 
let colours,  and  closely  buttoned  to  the  throat,  ex- 
posing t»  advantage  the.  breadth  and  massive  pro- 
*>ortionB  of  his  chest.    His  head  was  isutoomited 
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by  the  hortnet  ileUy  which  he  wore  with  a  jaunting 
air,. and  moccasins  of  undressed  moose^hide  cov* 
ered  his  feet.  AshortFtench  fowlingpiece,  that 
he  carried  carelessly  in  one  hand,  a  string  of  wild 
game  held  in  the  other,  and  a  large  brown  dog  of 
the  Newfoundland  breed,  which  ibilowed  at  his 
hisels,  completed  the  sum  of  his  attendants,  equip- 
oaents,  and  costume. 

"The  holy  fathers  are  at  their. supper  now,"  • 
continued  the  peasant,  "  and  old  Homfroy  careth 
little  to  leave  his  snug  chimney  side  to  open  gates 
after  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle.  Jaquette,  I  see, 
by"  the  bright  blaze  on  the  hearth,  has  spread  the 
table.  So  enteT,  good  father,  and  bless  my  roof 
and  grace  my  board,  though  it  will  ill  compare 
with  that  of  thy  refectory.  Nevertheless,  it  shall 
ne'er  be  said  habitan  Francois  Benoit  let  vicaire 
or  novice  pass  his  door  or  sail  his  ferry  without 
first  blessing  and  breaking  bread  at  his  board. 
ThOu  art  weary,  father;  but  a  comfortable  chair, 
one  of  these  ducks  well  broiled,  and  a  cup  of  Ja- 
quette's  wine,  of  her  own  vintage,  to  moisten  it, 
will  cheer  thee  up,  and  make  thee  lean  less  heavily 
on  thy  staff." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  friend ;  I  would  say,  my 
son,"  replied  the  monk,  who  still  retained  his  origi- 
ns position  beneath  the  tree;  ^'but  time  presses, 
and  I  must  cross  the  water  before  I  sleep.  I  will^ 
nevertheless,  accept  your  pious  offer  and  taste  your 
good  cheer,  for  I  have  travelled  far ;  and  afterward, 
with  what  speed  yotl  may,  ferry  me  over  to  yonder 
island,  if,  as  I  conjecture  from  its  position,  it  is 
where  the  learned  Father  Etienne  exercises  spirit- 
ual control." 

*<  Theit,  father,"  said  the  peasant,  observing  him 
more  closely,  "  thou  art  not  of  the  brotherhood  of 
8w  Claude  o'  the  Island  T    And,  now  thou  hast  not 
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thy  face  so  muffled  in  thy  cowli  I  see  then  ut « 
stranger ;  for  each  one  of  the  priests'  faces,  and 
they  are  few  and  old)  is  as  well  known  to  me^  saying 
their  reverences',  as  my  own,  seeing  that  I  have 
pulled  an  oar  face  to  face  with  them  all,  since  Ja- 
quette  and  I  were  married,  which  will  be  five 
years  come  Michaelmas.  But  if  thou  yisitest  the 
monastery  and  knowst  Father  Etienne,  he  will  giro 
thee  a  good  welcome  either  with  Gascon  wines  or 
clerkly  Latin,  venison  steaks  or  homilies,  as  will 
best  chime  with  thy  humour  and  his  own.** 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  advanced  to  the  door 
of  bis  dwelling,  followed  by  the  monk.  They  were 
met  on  the  threshold  by  the  young  wife,  who,  hear* 
ing  the  voice  of  her  husband  outside,  opened  it  for 
the  purpose  of  flying  into  his  arms ;  for  the  attitude 
in  which  she  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  the  stran- 
ger  as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold,  and  the  con- 
scious blush  which  increased  her  beauty,  sufficient- 
ly betrayed  this  to  have  been  the  wifely  mode  in 
which  she  intended  to  welcome  him  home  after  a 
whole  day's  absence  on  the  hills. 

**  Sacre  Sainte  Marie,  Jaquette !"  exclaimed  the 
husband,  good«humouredly ;  **  be  thy  wits  fled  be- 
cause a  holy  priest  deigns  to  bless  us  vdth  his  pres- 
ence ?  Give  me  a  kus !  No  ?  Nay,  then,  if 
thou'rt  so  coy,  wife,  before  a  holy  monk,  because, 
forsooth,  he  carries  youth  in  his  eye,  he  shall  give 
thee  the  kiss  of  sisterhood  which  is  his  right  to 
bestow." 

''  The  father,  but  not  thee,  Francois,  in  such  a 
presence,"  said  the  blushing  dame ;  and,  as  she 
spoke,  she  presented,  with  great  simplicity  and  rev- 
erence, her  mantling  cheek  to  the  salutation  of  the 
youthful  priest,  who,  apparently  surprised,  but  not 
disconcerted,  gracefully  passed  his  arm  half  round 
her  waist,  ancLj^ently  drawing  bet  towards  hion. 
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pressed^  ioatead,  her  lips  widi  his  own,  and  with 
rather  more  warmth  than  beseemed  his  cloth  and 
the  self-denying  vows  of  his  order^  enjoining  upon 
its  members  to  flee  oscula  miUierum. 

"  Beshrew  me,  father,"  said  the  husband,  "  there 
was  much  unction  in  that  reverend  salutation.  I 
would  swear,  saving  your  reverence's  presence, 
thou  wert  a  Benedictine,  and  hadst  a  wife  of  thine, 
own  to  practise  on ;  for,  verily,  thou  bestowest  the 
kiss  of  sisterhood  with  such  familiar  grace  as  is 
not  learned  in  St.  Claude's  convent  walls  at  least." 

The  monk  smiled;  and  accepted  a  chair  which 
his  host,  while  speaking,  had  placed  for  him  at  tho 
table,  already  covered  with  the  smoking  viands 
constituting  the  usual  evening  meal.  Franqois, 
Jaquette,  and  the  little  epicures  before  mentioned, 
having  dso  taken  their  accustomed  places,  and  the 
dog  seated  himself  on  his  haunches  by  the  chair  of 
the  youngest  with  a  wistful  look,  one  of  the  chilr 
dren,  impatient  and  hangry,  thrust  his  little  fist  into 
the  plate  of  cakes,  when  his  mother  cried  out,  re- 
provingly, 

"  Fy,  fy !  Martin !  Where  are  the  child's  man- 
ners and  religion  !  Dost  know  the  holy  father  has 
not  yet  said  grace  ?  Wouldst  eat  fooa  unblessed 
like  a  wild  Indian,  child?" 

At  this  hint  the  child  drew  back  abashed,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  obliquely  up  into  the  face  of  the  holy 
man  whose  presence  had  placed  such  an  ill-timed 
injunction  upon  his  appetite.  The  priest  himself 
appeared  suddenly  embarrassed ;  but,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  at  the  request  of  Francjois  that  he 
would  say  a  grace  over  their  food,  he  dropped  his 
face  withm  his  cowl  and  muttered  something  scarce- 
ly  audible ;  then,  patting  little  Martin  on  his  curly 
heady  he  said,  cheex£ally, 
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"  Now  eat  away,  my  little  man ;  your  food  is  as 
holy  as  words  of  grace  can  make  it."  , 

The  head  and  face  of  the  monk,  as  he  sat  at  the 
frugal  board  of  the  peasant,  with  his  cowl  thrown 
back,  was,  for  the  first  time,  plainly  visible.  His 
forehead  was  high,  and  cast  in  an  intellectual  mould; 
the  upper  portion  expressed  dignity  and  firmness, 
while  the  full  arched  brow  indicated  a  man  who 
thought  much  and  intensely.  It  was  the  forehead 
of  a  scholar.  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing; 
when  animated  they  were  full  of  dark  fire.,  but 
when  in  repose  they  were  softer  than  the  soft  eye 
of  woman.  His  nose  would  have  been  Grecian 
but  for  a  slight  irregularity,  perceptible  only  in 
profile.  The  nostrils  were  firm,  thin,  and  remark- 
able for  dilating  with  every  eixiotipn.  His  mouth, 
when  relieved  by  a  smile,  wore  an  expression  of 
great  sweetness,  but  then  a  voluptuous  repose 
dwell  upon  his  under  lip  nearly  approaching  to 
sensuality.  From  the  flexibility  of  his  lips,  chis- 
elled with  the  accuracy  of  sculpture,  and  their  ha- 
bitual contradictory  expression — the  upper  being 
short,  thin,  and  curling  with  sarcasm  or  pressed 
close  to  the  other  wiln  delernnination,  the  under 
round,  full,  beautifully  formed,  and  glowing  with 
the  passion  of  the  voluptuary— his  mouth  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing,  in  the  superlative  degree, 
every  passion  with  which  he  was  agitated.  It  was 
beautiful  or  deformed,  as  love  or  hate,  scorn  or 
pity,  ruled  there  in  their  turns.  It  might  have 
been  the  fairest  feature  in  the  face  of  an  angel  or 
the  most  fearful  in  that  of  a  demon.  His  chin,  so 
far  as  it  was  visible,  was  full,  square,  and  massive, 
without  being  heavy,  and  the  contour  of  his  face  was 
slightly  angular  rather  than  oval,  to  which  form  it 
inclined.  His  hair  was  dark  and  abundant;  his 
complexion  a  paleoUve^ but  somewhat  browned  by 
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recent  and  unwonted  exposure.  His  person,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  seen  by  the  hiabit  he  wore,  was 
slightly  but  elegantly  formed,  and  rather  below 
than  above  the  common  heiffht.  Although  re- 
deemed from  eflfeminacy  by  the  firm  mouui  and 
chin,  the  manly  and  strongly  intellectual  forehead, 
and  the  unsubdued  fire  of  his  flashing  eyes,  his 
whole  appearance  was  so  youthful  that  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age, 
though' closer  observation  v\rouId  have  made  himi 
perhaps,  two  or  three  years  older.  His  address 
was  easy,  his  language  pure  and  elegant,  and  his 
bearing  affable  and  courtly.     - 

The  honest  peasant  having  terminated  his  obser- 
vations  on  the  appearance  and  manners  of  his  guest, 
as  from  time  to  time  he  raised  his  eyes  to  survey 
him  during  the  meal»  was  so  struck  with  his  extreme 
youth  (which,  united  with .  the  beauty  of  his  fea- 
tures and  his  fine  eyes,  also  made  an  impression 
upon  the  fair  Jaqu^tte  deeper  than  she  would  have 
b^en  willing  Fran96is  should  have  known)  that  he 
at  length  felt  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  nature  of 
the  business  that  called  so  young  a  priest  into 
that  remote  valley,  and  especially  to  the  quiet  mon- 
astery of  St.  Claude.  But  Francois  was  bom  a 
degree  north  of  New-England,  and  suppressed  an 
inquiry  having  no  better  object  in  view  than  sim- 

Ely  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  Wishing  to 
old,  nevertheless,  some  conversation  with  his 
guest,  he  laid  his  spoon  beside  his  thrice-emptied 
dish,  and  reverently,  yet  with  the  frank  and  ingen- 
uous air,  as  remote  from  servility  as  from  forward- 
ness, characteristic  of^the  Canadian  peasant,  said, 
"  Thou  hast^eaten  full  fairly,  father!  My  homely 
entertainment  is  but  an  ill  match  for  an  appetite 
sharpened  on  the  hills  by  a  north  wind;  as  I  wot 
ihine  has  been.'' 
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^*  How  know  you  I  am  from  the  biUs  ?"  inquired 
the  monky  eying  him  fixedly. 

''  I  saw  thee  coming  down  the  southern  ridge  a 
full  half  hour  er^  I  met  thee.  Itook  thee  for  an 
Indian  hunter  till  thy  long  robe,  blowing  out,  showed 
thee  to  be  a  monk.  But  empty  thv  cup,  father. 
Jaquette,.fill  his  reverence's  cup.  fjay,  \is  but  a 
mild  wine,  father,  made  from  the  pippin,  which  we 
in  the  valley  call  the  Chaudiere  grape.  Never  bet* 
ter  was  made  in  la  belle  France.  I  have  drunk 
Muscat,  Burgundy,  and  Tent  with  old  Homfroy,  the 

!>orter,  a  part  of  the  perquisites,  a9  he  called  it, 
rom  his  reverence's  table  on  holydays,  and  I  would 
not  give  one  round  cup  of  Jaquette's  pippin-wine 
for  a  gross  of  such  as  the  good  fathers  drink ;  Baint 
Peter  forgive  me  if  I  blaspheme  in  saying  so  !** 

"The  pretty  Jaquette's  wine  is  doubtless  excel* 
lent,  worthy  Fran9ois ;  but  wine  suits  neither  my 
constitution  nor  my  habits,  which  are  temperate. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  your  hospitality,  and,  if  you 
will,  this  piece  of  gold ;  and  then  take  boat  with 
me,  for  it  is  already  late,  and  I  have  far' to  travel 
on  the  morrow.*' 

.  "  Nay,  father,"  replied  the  peasant,  putting  aside 
the  hand  of  his  guest,  "  Francois  Benoit  never  took 
money  from  priest  for  food  or  ferriage ;  freely  thou 
hast  had  meat  and  drink.  Leave,  tli^n,  thy  blessing 
on  my  roof,  and  I  will  place  thee  on  the  island  in 
the  flap  of  a  heron's  wing." 

"  If,  then,  worthy  Francois,  I  may  not  requite 
your  hospitality,"  said  the  monk,  as  the  peasant 
took  his  oars  from  the  becket  in  which  they  were 
used  to  hang  along  the  ceiling,  "  my  little  friend 
Martin,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  my  presence  at  table,  shall  take 
the  coin  in  token  ot  peace  between  us." 
As  he  spoke  he  placed  the  piece  ol  ^old  in  the 
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hands  of  Martin,  bade  Jaquette  a  smiling  good-ni^hl 
(wtlhootrepeating  theuiisterly  salutation  with  which 
he  had  first  met  her),  and  followed  Francois,  who 
with  difficulty  prevented  his  shaggy  Newfound* 
land  companion  from  attending  him,  towards  the 
beach. 

The  night  was  clear  and  piercingly  cold;  the 
stars  sparkled  like  diamonds  through  the  frosty  at« 
mosphere,  and  the  earth  crackled  beneath  their 
feet  as  they  crossed  the  sward,  on  which  the  dew 
became  hoar  as  fast  as  it  fell.  The  river  glided 
past  with  noiseless  velocity,  reflecting  the  stars  in 
Its  black,  transparent  bosom  with  wonderful  preci* 
sion.  The  skiff,  already  afloat,  was  unmoored  by 
Francois,  who  sprung  into  it,  followed  by  the  monk, 
and  pushed  it  into  the  current,  th$  movement  pro- 
ducing a  slight  decrepitating  noise,  as  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  was  already  glazed  with  a  thin 
stratum  of  ice,  yet  so  transparent  as  to  be  invisible. 

**  There  will  be  a  bridge  of  ice  thrown  across 
the  ferry  to-night,  father,**  said  Francois,  bending, 
as  be  spoke,  to  his  slender  oar.  ^  If  the  edge  of  this 
sharp  frost  don't  get  blunted  before  morning,  a 
pair  of  skates,  with  a  proper  groove  and  deep  in  the 
iron,  will  be  better  for  crossing  from  island  to  main 
than  the  best  wherry,  or,  for  that  matter,  kins's 
war-ship,  that, ever  sailed  the  salt  sea.  Hola!  tne 
ice  crackles  under  the  bows  as  if  we  were  cutting 
through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  air  is  as  prickly 
as  if  it  hailed  needles.  Thou  wilt  find  Father  Eu- 
enne's  little  closet,  where  he  studies  and  prays, 
with  its  two  stoves,  a  blessed  change  from  this 
biting  air.  Methinks  thou'rt  clothed  thinly.  A  good 
bear's  hide  were  worth  twice  thy  robe  of  broad- 
cloth. Dost  not  feel  the  cold,  father  ?**  inquired  the 
talkative  Francois  of  the  silent  monk,  who  sat  in 
the  steim  of  the  boat,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  his 
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cowl  and  gown,  and  apparently  buried  in  profound 
thought. 

"No,  my  good  friend  ;  that  is  to  say,  my  worthy 
son,"  he  answered  ;  **  the  night  air  is  indeed  pier- 
cing, and  my  cloth  garments  but  slight  protection. 
But  I  am  accustomed  to  exposure,  although  I  may 
not  boast  your  Herculean  frame;  neither  have  I 
been  nursed,  like  yourself,  in  the  lap  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  The  cold  increases  indeed !  A  few  more 
strokes  of  the  oar,  Frangois,  and  we  shall  reach 
the  island." 

They  were  now  rapidly  approaching  a  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  tower,  and  the  walls  of 
the  monastery,  relieved  against  the  sky,  became 
distinctly  visible.  Shooting  into  the  dark  shadow 
of  a  -huge  tree  overhanging  the  water,  they  had 
nearly  gained  the  beach,  when  a  second  light  ap- 
peared in  a  distant  part  of  the  convent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  single  stroke  of  a  bell  rung  with  a 
dull  and  startling  sound  from  the  tower.    ~ 

"  Do  you  see  that  light  ?  What  means  it,  Fran- 
cois ?"  asked  the  monk,  quickly, 

Francois,  who  looked  one  way  while  he  pulled 
another,  rested  on  his  sculls,  and,  turning  his  head, 
looked  steadily  for  an  instant  in  the  direction  of  the 
convent,  and  then,  resuming  his  oars, replied,  "That 
light  is  in  Father  Etienne's  private  "chamber,  and 
the  bell  is  a  signal  for  the  brotherhood  to  retire  to. 
their  cells.  'Twill  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  admit- 
tance to-night,  father.  After  that  light  appears, 
in  the  window,  not  a  cat  moves  abou^  the  convent 
till  morning.  It  burns  there  all  night.  His  rev- 
erence is  a  great  student,  and  it  hath  been  rumoured 
his  head  will  yet  fill  a  cardinal's  red  cap.  Well, 
it's  a  great  thing  to  be  a  clerkly  scholar,  to  talk 
l^atin  and  Greek  like  one's  mother  tongue,  and 
more  blessed  to  be  a  holy  monk,  and  better  stiU*  to 
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be  a  cardinal.  But,  then,  my  old  mother — Heaven 
and  St.  Peter  send  her  soul  safe  out  o'  the  pains  o*' 
purgatory  ! — used  to  tell  me  that  all  these  had  their 
troubles,  and  greater  the  man  greater^  the  sinner. 
So  I  am  content  to  remain  simple  Francois  Benoit, 
husband  of  Jaquette,  and  father  of  four  rosy  boys* 
and  girls,  and  ferryman  to  St.  Claude  :  tlie  Virgia 
be  thanked  for  all  blessings  !" 

^  Francois  devoutly^  crossed  himself  as  he  con- 
cluded; and  the  boat,,  at  the  same  time,  grating  upon 
the  beach,  he  sprung  out  and  secured  it,  saymg, 

"  Here  we   are,  father.     I  will   see  thee   safe ' 
under  old  Homfroy's  charge,  and  thdn  hasten  back 
to  Jaquette  and  the  little  ones,  for  the  ice  will  soon 
get  too  stiff  for  my  wherry  to  cut  through.'' 

They  had  landed  on  a  gentle  slope,  beneath  a 
large  oak  which  far  overhung  the  water,  and,  as 
the  monk  discovered,  directly  in  front  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  convent.  From  the  imperfect 
survey  of  the  edifice  be  was  enabled  to  take  as  he 
followed  the  rapid  strides  of  the  athletic  waterman 
to  a  wicket  constructed  in  a  large  double  door,  or, 
naore  properly,  gate  of  the  main  building,  he  ^aw 
that  it  was  a  long  quadrangular  structure  of  brick, 
much  dilapidated,  with  the  ornamental  superaddi- 
tion  of  an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
rising  from  the  roof  at  each  extremity,  both,  how- 
ever, now  falling  into  ruin.  The  pile  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  lawn,  surmounted  by  a  natural, 
park  of  majestic  forest  trees,  and  on  the  broadest 
part  of  the  island,  which  was,  nevertheless,  at  this, 
point  so  contracted  that  there  remained  only  a  nar- 
row esplanade  between  it  and  the  river.  It  was 
remarkably  destitute  of  any,  even  the  commonest- 
architectural  ornanients  with  which  the  gentry 
and  better  classes  in  the  province  were  accus- 
tomed at  that  period  to  decorate  the  exterior  of 
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their  dwellings.  Altogether,  it  struck  the  niook 
as  gloomy  and'severe  in  its  aspect,  and  not  unsuit- 
ed  to  be  the  abode  of  naen  whose  supposed  austere 
and  ascetic  habits  were  in  keeping  with  an  exterior 
90  forbidding. 

His  observations  were  at  length  interrupted  by 
the  voice  of  Fran9ois  in  altercation  with  the  porter 
of  the  convent  for  admission,  while  his  knuckles, 
which  he  made  use  of  to  enforce  his  appeal,  rung 
in  the  elastic  atmosphere,  as  he  struck  against  the 
door,  like  oak  ringing  iipon  oak. 

"  Hob,  Homfroy !  Wilt  thou  not  answer  ?  Open, 
open !  Would^t  thou  have  a  holy  father  stand  the 
outer  side  o'  thy  gate  in  an  sur  that  would  turn  each 
iair  of  thy  gray  beard  into  an  icicle  ?  Open,  I  say, 
thou  surly  old  dog,  or,  by  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  I 
will  break  down  thy  wicket  with  my  oars,  and  then 
crack  thy  sulky  pate !  It's  a  priest,  I  say,  a  rever- 
end and  holy  monk,  who  craves  admittance.  If  he 
don't  keep  tnee  back  in  purgatory  a  twelvemonth 
for  every  minute  thou  keepest  him  witEout,  then 
never  trust  me.  •  Wilt  not  unbolt,  old  graybeard  ? 
Open,  I  say !" 

**  Chut  St,  chut  St !  good  Francois  !  Have  I  said 
I  will  not  open  ?"  cried  the  old  man  at  length,  in  a 
cracked  and  deprecating,  yet  sufficiently  ill-hu* 
moured  voice.  "  I  did  but  stay  to  don  my  fur  bon- 
net and  wrap  my  quilted  gown  about  my  old  limbs. 
The  rheumatics  are  very  bad  on  me  o'  niffhts  now. 
Misericorde !  I  can  catch  my  death  through  a 
keyhole,  and  it's  a  broad  door  thou  wouldst  have 
me  open !  Thou  an  over  hasty,  lad,  thou  art  ov^r 
hasty.*^ 

While  speaking  he  was  slowly  and  reluctantly 
undoinff  the  fasteninffs  on  the  inner  side,  and,  as  he 
concluded,  he  turned  the  lock ;  then  ^hieldin^  hie 


ilniakiBff  htxt  well^wtapped  pexaen  bthiBd  th«  UU* 
opened  aoor,  he  said  hastily^ 

"  Enter,  father,  enter  speedily !  Go  thy  ways^ 
Francois,"  he  added,  attempting  to  close  the  gate 
as  the  peasant  was  following  the  monk,  "  I  will 
not  move  bar  nor  bolt  to  let  thee  out  Then  enter, 
if  thou  wilt ;  but  this  night,  at  least,  thoq  nhsli  not 
sleep  in  thine  own  couch !     Misericorde  !"  h« 

froaned,  while  he  busied  himself  in  securing  the 
oor  with  its  heavy  chains  and  bolts,  ^*  this  doing 
and  undoing  of  bolts  and  bars,  these  changes  from 
a  warm  snusr  room  to  the  cold  air  of  these  wintry 
nights,  and  mis  handling  of  cold  iron,  which  stidu 
to  my  fingers  and  takes  the  skin  off  with  it !  mon 
Dieu!  'twill  be  the  death  of*me.  I'll  to  Father 
Etienne  this  night — ^vet  the  passages  are  somewhat 
chilly,  and  it  waxes  late — ^but  of  a  surety  will  I  to- 
morrow, and  resign  the  keys  of  mine  office.  If  I 
don't  resign  while  I  have  the  power,  grim  Death 
will  soon  deprive  me  of  it." 

Thus  muttering  and  croaking,  the  old  porter,  him- 
self not  less  ^im  than  the  personage  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied this  epithet,  hobbled  oack  into  his  domicilium. 
This  was  a  little  room  beside  the  door,  where  blazed 
a  cheerful  fire,  before  which,  on  a  few  coals  drawn  to 
the  hearth,  a  posset-dish  was  set  filled  with  a  liquid 
preparation,  which,  judging  from  the  pleasant  odour 
diffused  throughout  the  apartment,  was  duly  sea- 
soned with  spices.  A  comfortable,  well-stuffed 
armchair  stood  near  it,  as  if  the  supervisor  of  the 
tempting  compound  had  just  deserted  it. 

The  monk  and  his  attendant  approached  the  fire, 
the  Warmth  of  which  both  required.  Their  bodies 
were  chilled,  and  their  limbs  and  features  partially 
benumbed  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  old 
porter  resumed  his  chair,  and  had  become  absorbed 
in  the  posset-dish  and  its  savoury,  contents,  when 
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•  Ae^  former,  having  expelled  the  cold  /rom  his  limb's, 
requested  him  to  inform  the  Father  Eiienne  that  a 
.  Granger  from  a  distant  convent  desired  to  see  him 
on  private  business  of  moment. 

"Francois,"  said  old  Homfroy,  without  looking 
up,  "that  huge  carcass  of  thine  is  now  welluigh 
warmed  •through.  Take,  then,  this  lamp,  and  go 
thou  and  deliver  the  father's  message;  and,  perad- 
venture,  thou  mayst  sleep  beneath  thine  own  ro6f  > 
to-nighl." 

Francois  took  up  the  lamp  with  a  laugh  and  left 
ihe  apartment.  After  the  lapse  of  several  minutes 
he  returned,  saying  that  the  Father  Eiienne  de- 
sired the  stranger  should  be  conducted  to  his  clos- 
et. The  monk,  who  had  been  traversing  the  por- 
ter's lodge  with  impatient  strides  during  his  ab- 
sence, now  followed  him  with  alacrity.  He  led 
the  way  through  a  long  passage  paved  with  rough 
stones,  at  the  extremity  of  which  they  ascended  a 
narrow  staircase  to  a  gallery  above,  lined  with 
chambers  or  cells,  many  of  them  without  doors,  and 
all  apparently  deserted.  This  gallery  terminated 
in  a  narrow  door  giving  admission  into  the  southern 
tower  of  the  monastery. 

"There  is  the  closet,  father,  where  thou  wilt 
find  him  thou  hast  travelled  so  far  to  see,"  said 
Francois,  in  a  suppressed  voice ;  "  knock,  and  thou 
wilt  find  ready  admittance.  I  will  down  and  try 
my  wits,  against  old  Homfroy's  sullenness  for  a 
free  passage  forth.  So  I  bid  thee  good-night,  fa- 
ther, and  crave  thy  blessing."  As  he  spoke  he  re- 
moved his  bonnet  and  bent  oil  one  knee  reverent- 
ly before  the  priest. 

"Good-night,  Fran(?ois,  and  take  my  blessing, 
such  as  it  is,"  said  the  monk,  laying  his  hand  lightly 
on  the  head  of  the  suppliant.     Then,  abruptly 


'  let'mig  hitt),  he  leldyanced  to  &6  exti^mity  of  i&e 
gallery  and  knocked  softly  at  the  door. 

"Enter,    i»y    son,"     answered  a  deep  voice 
within.  -       • 

The  monk  lifted  the  latch,  and,  entering;  closed 
the  door. 

Francois,  after  seeing  the  monk  disappear  within, 
hastily  descended  the  stairs  and  returned  to  the 
porter,  whom,  after  a  little  parleying,  he  prevailed 
on  to  undo,  for  the  second-thiie  that  night,  the  bolts 
and  bars,  whose  every  removal,  he  asseverated,  was 
*  a^ additional  nail  in  his  coffin. 

"  Have  thee  good-night,  honest  Homfroy ;  Ja- 
quette  shall  send  thee  apples  for  thy  next  posset/'* 
said  the  light-heatted  peasant,  as  he  issued  from 
the  portal  into  the  cutting  night  air. 

Homfroy  did  not  hear  the  latter  *  part  of  Fran^ 
9ois's  speech,  having,  in  his  terror  of  ihe  rheumat- 
ics, closed  the  door  upon  him  before  he  bad  well 
got  over  the  threshold. 

Have  thee  good-night,  is  it  V*  he  growled ; 
may  th6  night  freeze  thee  (as  it's  like  to  me)  if  thou 
bringest  priest  or  layman  more  to 'disturb  me  after 
vesper  chime.  If  I  get  not  the  rheumatic  twinge  in 
my  left  shoulder  ere  the  sun  rise,  then  I  may  shako 
nvy  keys  at  him  with  the  scythe  and  hourglass. 
This  stranger,  too,"  he  continued,  placing  the  keys 
in  his  girdle,  "  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  choose 
the  frosty  sky  to  ramble  abroad  in  instead  of  a 
warm  Christian  bed.  The  saints  give  him  the 
mind  to  slay  within  till  morning.  Sy  St.  tfom- 
froy !  and  that's  my  patron  saint,  I'll  start  bolt  nor 
bar  more  to-night  ii  the  holy  pope  himself  and  all 
tlie  cardinals  were  out  crying  to  get  in,  or  in  cry- 
ing to  get  out  \ — the  Virgin  defend  me  that  I  should 
Bay  so !"  he  eja<5ulated»  m  an  under  tone,  dfevdut- 
ly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  bis  keys  \ipon 
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Iiift  breality  over  wUeh  his  long  white  beard  flowed 
in  venerable  profusion.  Then  re-entering  his  room, 
he  shut  the  door,  and. once  more  applied  himself  to' 
his  posset,  which  was  now  poured  out  into  a  brown 
mug,  and  standing  on  a  little  table  drawn  before 
the  fire,  ready  for  that  leisurely  discussion  that 
such  grateful  potations  at  all  times  demand. 


CHAPTER  IL  •        . 

TEX    CHBTALISR. 

Teb  closet  into  which  the  monk  was  admitted 
was  of  small  dimensions,  and  octangular  like  the 
tower.  Its  bare  walls  e^l^posed  the  rough  surface 
of  the  material  composing  them,  but  little  improved 
by  the  mason's  trowel  or  the  scale  of  the  architect. 
By  day  it  received  licht  from  a  single  window, 
placed  at  so  great  a  height  from  the  floor  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  a  curtain,  in  which  luxu- 
ry it  was  deficient.  It  was  now  lighted  by  a  sin- 
^e  lamp  suspended  by  an  irOh  chain  from  the  ceil* 
ing  to  a  level  with  tne  window,  through  which  it 
nightly  shed  its  cheerful  beams  across  me  water,  a 
beacon  to  the  belated  traveller  or  Ungering  fishr 
erman. 

Beneath  the  lamp  stood  an  oak  table,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  folios,  quartoes,  and  bulky 
mtouscripts,  a  small  place  only  being  reservea 
on  one  side,  within  the  comfortable  influence  of  a 
stove,  for  the  convenience  of  writing.  The  custom- 
ary apparatus  for  this  pursuit  was  displayed  in 
the  sbpe  of  a  huge  leaden  standisb,  suj^ported  on 
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Ikm^s  claws,  and  perforated  with  seTeral  de^  ap- 
ertures for  pens ;  an  antique  Uack  box  of  curious 
workmanship  containing  .wafers ;;  and  a  massire 
bronze  urn,  its  lid  ptinctured  with  innumerable 
holes,  containing  sparkling  black  sand,  while  letter 
paper,  half-written  epistles,  stamps,  seals,  and  other 
appurtenances  of  a  well-furnished  escritoir,  lay 
scattered  upon  the  table  in  very  scholastic  confu- 
sion. Besides  the  table  and  lamp,  a  second  store 
Iilaced  opposite  the  first,  two  or  three  substantial- 
coking  chairs,  such  as  are  found  at  the  present 
day  in  Canadian  cottages,  and  a  narrow  cott  or 
berai  in  one  angle  of  the  room,  completed  the  do- 
mestic garniture  of  the  apartment.  Its  professional 
features  were  comprised  in  a  brazen  pillar  standing 
at  Ae  head  of  the  cott,  and  supporting  a  small  sil- 
▼er  crucifix ;  a  marble  basin  containing  holy  water^ 
placed' at  the  foot  of  the  pillar,  and  a  few  pictures 
1^  eaints  in  the  agonies  of  martyrdom.  A  hand- 
some, well*filled  bookcase  oi  dark-coloured  wood, 
curiously  latticed  in  front,  of  ancient  and  elaborate 
workmanship,  standing  on  carved  leopard's  claws, 
was  also  placed  at  one  side  of  tfae  window,  and 
within  reach  of  the  occupant's  arm  when  seated  at 
the  table.  The  room  had  an  air  of  religious  and 
literary  seclusion  that  captivated  the  monk,  as,  af- 
ter closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him  on  his 
entrance,  he  paused,  without  removing  his  cowl,  to 
sarvey  for  a  moment  both  the  apartment  and  its 
inmate. 

When  Fran<;oi8  entered  to  inform  him  that  a 
stranger  had  arrived  in  the  convent  who  sought  a 
private  interview  with  him,  the  inmate  of  this  little 
chamber  was  seated  at  the  table  with  a  tract  be- 
fore'him,  entitled  De  Servo  Arbitrio^  his  mind 
deeply  absorbed  m  the  disputation  between  that 
ercbpelemist  Martin  Luther  and  the  leamecl  £jcas 


rmU'   '  On  the  ^l^artur e  of  the  pcKsiiant  wiih  ^liters ' 

to. conduct  the  visiter  to  his  closet,  he  closed  the 
treatise,  but  still  retained  it  in  his  hand,  with  his. 
forefinger  placed  fiabitually  between  the  leaves,- to 
indicate  that /paragraph  of  the  controversy  where' 
he  had  been  interrimted ;  and  leaning  his  forehead 
upon  his  hand,  a&  if  mentally  pursuing  the  broken 
train  of  argument,  in  this  position  he  awaited  the! 
appearance  of  his  visiter.    When'  the  monk.en-'' 
tered  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  advanced  a  step 
to  oieet  him,  presenting  to  his  gaze  a  tail  and  conw 
manding  person,  a  little  inchned  to  corpidency,  with 
a  noble  and  finely-shaped  head,  and  a  clear  blue' 
eye,  stem  in  its  expression,  and  of  that  angular* 
shape  often  found  in  men  of  unusual  decision' of' 
character^     His  hair  was  light  brown,  somewhat 
touched  by  time,  and  arranged  afterthefashion  of  the 
vieaires  or  cures  of  the  day ;  aild,xbeing  worn  away 
about  the  temples,  gave  additional*  height  to  a  fore^ 
head  naturally  lofty.    His  brows  were  square  and 
fleshy,  and  only  redeemed  from  intellectual  heavi- 
ness by  the  lustre  of  the  clear  eye  that  played  be-' 
neath.      His  moulh  would   have  been  handsome' 
bat  for  an  habitual  firm  compressure  of  the  lips, 
more  in  unison  with  the  character  of  a  soldier  than* 
that  of  a  scholar  or  priest.     Instead  of  the  monas- 
tic habit,  he  wore  a  sort  of  clerical  undress,  con-* 
sisting  of  a.  dark-coloured  woollen  wrapper,  well* 
lined  and  wadded,  descending  to  the'tfeet,  and  but- 
toned closely  from  the  waist  to  the  throat,  after  the* 
fashion  of  the  capote  of  the  country. 

"  Benidicite,  brother  ?",  he  said,  advancing  with 
a  noble  dignity  of  manner,  and  addressing  the  monk' 
after  they  had  surveyed  each  other  for  a  moment' 
in  silence;  **I  give  thee  welcome  to  my  rough 
abode^  But  methinks  thou  art  thinly  clad  tb  en«* 
counter  isuch  a  night  as  this;    Remove  thy  cowl/ 


tf  sfr  H  please  Aae,  and  share  tbe  genial  wmnth  ef 
my  bearth.  Afterward  I  will  learn  of  ihee,  and 
thou  canst  then  tell  me  more  at  ease^  the  purpose  of 
ihia  visits'' 

The  monk,  bowed  courteously  in  re^ly,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  iitove,  began  to  unloose  the  strings 
pf  his  cowl  and  gown,  which  be  seemed  to  find 
some  difficulty  in  doing,  while  the  {niest  continued, 

*'  Thou  art,  if  my  guess  misleads  me  not,  for  thy 
garment  bespeaks  thee  such,  brother,  a  proftsse  of 
ihecemmunitydeHepjtal-generalde  Quebec^  and, 
X  doubt  not,  the  long-expected  bearer  of  letters  from 
Ae  reverend  vicar^general,  touching  the  religious 
and  palittc$il  condition  of  our  church  under  the  ex- 
isting porovincial  gbvemment  ?"  ' 
t  -The  mcffik,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  disen- 
gaging the  f^teninga  of  his  cowl  and  gewn,  witb- 
iflit  .replying    now  hastily  cast  ihem  aside,  and- 
stood  before  the  asteoished  father  so  longer  the 
iiMded  and  shvfBiiig  monk,  but^an  elegant  and 
gi^ejFul  youth,  in  a  blue  military  surtout,  whh  a 
short  jsivord  by  his  side  attached  to  a  buff  belt,  in 
which  was  stuck  a  pair  of  serviceable  pistols. 
>  "  Reverend  father,  I  am  neither  monk  nor  priest, 
hut  a  soldier  of  the  patriot  army,  which,  doubtless, 
yoiBL  have  learned,  ere  now,  is  preparing  to  invade  the 
Canadas,"  said  the  ycning  stranger,  in  a  firm,  manly 
tone.     **  In  proof  of  my  words  and  in  token  of  my 
good  faith,"  he  added,  fixing  bis  eyes  with  a  look 
q(  intelligence  on  those  of  the  priest,  '^  I  will  repeat 
(he  talisman  that  shall  beget  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween us,    I  have  the  honour,  dien,  of  addressing, 
ael  simply  the  monk  Etienne,  but 'the  Chevalier 
de  Levi." 

;  **Thou  hsist  the  true  credentials,  young  'sir," 
said  the  priest,  assuming  the  air  and  manners  of^ 
aeUifio:  and  maa  of  ^  worlds  '^in  me-  you  see 
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diat  unfortunate  cbief  who  wm  once  the  leader  of 
a  gallant  army>  and  conqueror  of  those  proud  isl* 
anders  who  now  hold  these  fair  lands.    In  this 

Eeaceful  garb/'  he  continued,  with  emotion,  **  you 
ehold  the  last  general  who  drew  blade  for  die 
Canadas.  Driven  by  a  superior  force  from  before 
the  walls  of  Quebec,  which  I  had  cbsely  besieged, 
I  left  that  citadel  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and, 
in  despair  of  ever  retrieving  our  national  misfor- 
tunes, buried  my  disgrace  in  the  seclusion  of  a  re- . 
ligious  life.  But,"  he  added,  with  increasing  ener- 
gy, pacing  the  apartment,  ^^  the  servile  oath  of  alle- 
Siance  to  the  British  king  I  have  never  taken,  nor 
o  my  religious  vows  interfere  with  my  patriotism. 
I  have  ever  been  ready,  when  the  time  should  ar« 
rive,  and,  please  God,  that  time  is  now  at  hand,  to 
aid  in  the  removal  of  the  invading  Britons ;  and,  tf 
need  be,  by  the  mass !  I  can  still  wield  the  sword 
as  I  have  done  before  in  the  same  good  cause." 

While  the  Chevalier  de  Levi  spoke  his  eyea 
flashed  with  a  newly-awakened  military  spirit,  and 
his  voice  rung  sharp  and  stem.  But  the  moment- 
ary  enthunasm  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  came ; 
and  with  a  subaued  manner,  and  in  a  tone  more  in 
keepinff  with  his  habit  and  present  profession,  he 
said,  ^*  May  it  please  thee  to  be  seated,  fair  sir,  for 
I  would  fain  leagp  the  news  of  which  thou  art  the 
bearer ;  thou  art  full  young  to  be  in  the  confidence 
of  generals-in-chief,  and  the  bearer  of  messages  of  % 
invasion^  as  I  doubt  not  thou  art.  Thou  hast  let- 
ters?'' 

**  None,  reverend  fiither,  pr,  radier,  dievalier,  for 
it  were  best  we  both  drop  the  monk  in  this  confiir- 
ence." 

"  Ha !  how  say  you  ?  no  despatches  ?  Come  you 
not  from  the  American  leader,  Arnold  ?"  demanded 
lb»  i^vaii^r,  atesmly^  and  eying  him  suspidousiy* 
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^1  do,  Sir  Chevalier.  He  lies  noi  fifteen  leaga^ 
Jience,  with  aa  effective  force  of  twelve  hundred 
mes*" 

'*  So  near,  and  with  such  a  force !"  exclaimed 
tfie  chevalier,  his  eye  rekindling ;  "  by  the  mass !  I 
feel  young  again.    In  what  direction  is  this  army  T 

«  South." 

''South!  Have  you,  then,  effected  a  m^ch 
through  the  wilderness  ?" 

'*  We  have^  chevalier,  a  long  and  tedious  one." 

''  'Tis  nobly,  gallantly  done.  What  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  such  bravQ  men  !  Quebec, 
thou  sbalt  once  more  change  masters!  Colonel 
Arnold  communicated  with  me  when  the  expedi-'. 
tion  was  first  suggested ;  but  that  it  should  have 
beeor  already  so  far  matured  is  beyond  my  fondest 
bopea.    When  did  you  leave  the  camp  ?" 

^  Yest^ay  morning.  Colonel  Arnold  sent  me 
fiom  thence  with  verbal  instruaions  only,  requi- 
vmg  me  to -use  all  diligence  to  reach  this  monas- 
Hffy,  where  I  should  find  the  Chevalier  de  Levi  in 
tbe  gi^se  of  the  ]H0Us  and  learned  Father  Etienne, 
who  would  forward  me  with  all  expedition  on  my 
further  joumey,  providing  both  fast  horses  and  faith* 
iul  guides." 

''fla!  and  whither?"  inquired  the  chevalier, 
eaysrly,  at  the  same  time  cautiously  turning  the 
key  in  the  door  of  his  study. 

''To  Trois  Rivijnres,  xou  are  acquainted  with 
dM  destination  of  the  army,  chevalier  ?"  he  interro^ 
sued,  doulKingly. 

"  No.  Your  cosunanding  officer,  with  whom  I 
h^ve  corresponded  heretofcnre  on  other  subjects^ 
isifermed  'me  of  the  proposed  expedition  in  a  brief 
BOle  ift  cipher,  at  the  same  time  soliciting  my 
0H»pcfali9ii  ftDd  offering  me  a  comnaand.  H!^ 
wmly  «taicd  that  he  -sliDuld  mairch  tome  lime  ia 
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September,  atid  would  give  me  early  notice  of  his 
itrrival  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Claude.  I  therefore 
look  to  you  for  those  details  of  the  expedition  of 
which  I  am  ignorant." 

"  There  is  little  to  narrate,  save  the  histcwry  6(  a 
tedious  march  of  thirty  days  through  a  dreary 
wilderness,  the  difficulties  of  which  were  increased 
by  morasses,  rapid  torrents,  and  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  where  the  order  of  march  was  broken 
up,  while  each  soldier,  hastening  with  the  best 
speed  which  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue  would  per- 
mit, strove  to  gain  the  frontier." 

"  But  do  twelve  hundred  men  comprise  your 
*  whole  force  for  an  enterprise  so  great  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Canada  ?" 

"  But  one  division  of  the  invading  army,  dhera- 
lier.  General  Montgomery,  in  person,  commandfl 
the  first  division,  which  was  to  march  into  Canada 
by  Lake  Champlain  simultaneously  with  our  own. 
By  this  time  Montgomery  must  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal,  and,  perhaps,  master  of  it.  I  am 
despatched  by  Colonel  Arnold  with  the  infbrma-^ 
tion  of  his  having  arrived  at  the  head- waters  of  the' 
Chaudiere,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  will  be  oppo- 
site .Quebec,  to  effect  a  junction  with  him.  The 
Cd-operation  of  the  two  armies  will  doubtless  in- 
sure the  subjugation  of  the  capital,  and,  ultiniaiely,' 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Canadas." 

**It  is  a  noble  and  well-matured  entefprise,"  ex- 
claimed the  chevalier,  with  animation, ''  and  it  mu^l; 
succeed.  The  garrison  at  Quebec  is  small,  and 
cannot  hold  out  against  an  energetic  attack .  Please 
God,  the  time  has  at  length  come  when  the  Catm- 
dian  shall  no  longer  bluah  to  own  his'  cotintry. 
But,"  he  added,  after  surveying  the  officer  fof  a 
moment,  and  remarking  his  youthful  appeax^iaee, 
**  mcdunks  you  are. but  a  young*  soldier  tp  be  th« 
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^edittm  of  communication  between  two  armies  alf 
a  crisis  so  important.  I  am  surprised,"  he  contin* 
tied  to  himself,  half  aloud,  while  his  brow  clouded, 
**  that  Colonel  Arnold  should  have  chosen  a  beard- 
less boy  on  so  dangerous  a  mission.  I  fear,  sir,''^ 
he  added,  addressing  him,  "  that  you  may  prove 
too  inexperienced  for  the  task  to  which  you  have 
been  appointed.  By  the  mass  !  1  wouH  that  your* 
chief  had  chosen  a  more  fitting  messenger,'* 
.  **  Sir  Chevalier,**  replied  the  young  soWier,  with 
spirit,  "  wisdom  is  not  always  found  with  gray 
hairs,  nor  is  age  the  infallible  test  of  experience. 
If  devotion  to  the  cause  I  have  voluntarily  em- 
braced may  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  my 
youth,  and  if  indifference  to  danger  may  be  allowed 
to  balance  inexperience,  then  am  I  a  fitting  mes- 
senger." 

"  You  have  spoken  well,  young  siir,"  replied  the 
old  soldier,  With  a  smile  of  approbation ;  •*  bat  you 
have  undertaken  an  enterprise  which  age/wisdom, 
courage,  and  even  patriotism  may  hardly  be  able  to 
accomplish.  Bethink  you,'*  he  added,  gazing  upon 
the  animated  countenance  of  the  young  adventurer, 
and  mentally  resolving  to  dissuade  one,  in  whom 
he  already  felt  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  intisr- 
est,  from  pursuing  a  long  journey,  necesi^arily  at- 
tended with  danger,  "  bethink  you,  young  sir,  it  is 
a  score  of  leagues  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  your 
road  lies  through  an  enemy's-country." 

"I  have  measured,  on  foot,  half  that  distance 
since  yesterday's  sunrise." 

"The  rumour  of  your  army's  ttpproach  virill  fly 
before  you,  and  in  every  man  who  crosses  your 
path  you  will  encounter  a  foe." 

"For  this,  too,  I  am  prepared,'*  was  tbe  quiet 
reply ;  ''  and  because  it  is  a  service  of  danger  anil 
adventure,  therefore  am  I  here.    Thero  wt%  Mi 


^  idol  of  thy  worship,  but,  like  Mark  Antony,  thoa 
wilt  set  up  Cleopatra  beside  it.  Beware  wIkuo 
thou  trustest !  most  of  all,  beware  of  thyself,  and 
t^y  wildest  dreams. n)ay  yet  be  realised." 
.  The  old  chevalier  uttered  these  words  with  a 
prophetic  energy,  and  his  eyes  kindled  with  enthu- 
siasm. But,  .when  he  had  ceased  epeaking,  the 
unwonted  excitement,  disappeared  from  his  fea* 
tures,  not  gradually,  as  it  would  go  from  the  face 
of  youth,  but,  like  a  lamp  suddenly  extinguished^ 
his  countenance  all  at  once  became  calm  and  di- 
vested pf  every  emotion.  > 
.  The  young  soldier  fixed  his  dark  eyes  with  as- 
tonishment upon  the  enthusiastic  priest  while  he 
was  speaking,  and,  when  he  had  concluded,  replied, 
w,ith  a  heightened  colour  and  flashing  eye, 

"Noble .chevalier,  I  know  not  if  ^you  are  a  true 
prophet  or  no.  My  heart  or  my  wishes  tell  me 
you  speak  truly.  It  is,  indeed,  my  ambition  to 
overtop  my  fellow-men ;  and,  ratlier  than  crawl  un-*- 
marked  among  the  comntion  herd,  and  fill,  when  all 
is  done,  a  nameless  grave — " 

"  Hold  !  no  more !  Tell  not  the  friendly  wind 
that  faQS  thy  cheek  in  summer,  nor  whisper  to 
the  senseless  blade,  whose  hilt  thou  hast  now 
jpcftsped  90  tightlj,  what  thou  wilt  do !  The  camp 
u  the  fit  school  m  which  to  tame  and  train  such  a 
spirit  as  thine.  'Twill  teach  thee  to  measure  diy 
words  by  line  and  plumb,  and  that  to  veil  thy 
thoughts  with  language  foreign  to  their  bent. is  the 
better  part  of  vnsdom.  By  the  mass !  these  young 
soldiers  ave  either  hot  or  cold  till  stem  experience^ 
with  ffauntlet  on  fist,  pummels  them  lukewarm. 
But  I  nave  forgotten  thy  claims  on  my  hospitality.'' 

"  I  have  already  supped,"  said  his  guest,  as  the 
obevali^  t09e  tg  order  r^reahmi^Bts,  '^  and  thar,  too^* 
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i>enealli  a  roof,"  he  ajidsd,  smiliDg  arcUy,  ^  idieM 
fair  bands  displayed  their  culinary  skill." 

'^  Then  Francis  hath  played  the  host  as  well  as 
ferryman  ?" 

-"  Even  so." : 

/'And,  if  my  memory  doth  not  play  me  false, 
thou  didst  speak  of  having  sweet  lips  for  thy  des* 
sert;  By  the  mass!  then  thou  canst  not  well  rel- 
ish such  (are  as  my  poor  larder  afbcds.  But,  if 
thou  hast  feasted,  thou  hast  not  slept.  If  thou 
canst  rest  on  a  priest's  bed,  thou  mayst  there,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  the  cott  on  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, "  woo  a  maiden  whom  weary  travellers  sel- 
dom woo  in  vain ;  for  myself,  thy  stirring  news 
hath  once  more  roused  the  soldier  in  me,  and  wiU, 
fof  this  night  at  4east,  chase  sleep  from  my  eye* 
lids.  While  thou  art  seekiog.that  repose  so  need- 
ful for  thee,  I  will  plan  thy  morrow's  journey,  and 
afterward  prepare  such  despatches  for  my  political 
associates  as  the  news  of  this  welcome  invasion 
shall  make  expedient.  Thou  canst  not  ride  before 
the  dawn,  when  a  fleet  horse  and  a  faithful  guide 
shall  await  thee  on  the  mainland.  So,  fair  sir,  to 
thy  pillow,  for  thou  wilt  find  couch. nor  pillow  more 
between  this  and  thy  journey's  end." 

''Then  will  I  be  chary. as  the  jealous  husband 
ci  his  young  wife's  charms,  of  what  favours  the 
maiden  you  speak  of  shall  bestow,"  said  this  youth, 
gsyly,  spreading,  as  he  spoke,  his  monk's  gowa 
upon  the  floor;  **  I  will  not  rob  you  of  your  couch 
so  hospitably  offered,  but  throw  myself  before  this 
warm  fire,  upon  this  plank ;  'tis  a  bed  of  down 
compared  wjth  the  rough  lodgings  I  have  shared  of 
late.  May  it  please  you,  wake  me  by  the  earliest 
dawn,  Sir  Chevalier?"  he  added, stretching  himself 
before  the  stove,  and  composing  himself  to  rest. 

''  That  thou  mayst  depend  upon,  young  soldier," 
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wt/I^A  ^  ek«yslier,  sestibg  MAMf  hy  ttenMk 
and  preparing  hit  writing  zni^eriidB  for;  pmenf  vni. 
"  Every  moment,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  at 
he  took  his  pen  and  commenced  writing,  <^is  bif 
with  great  events,  and  one  hour  too  soon  or  lalS 
may  make  or  mar  what  centuries  cannot  repsur." 
In  a  few  moments  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  wxi-  . 
ting,  while  his  guest,  wrapped  in  his  rob«^  idept 
with  the  quiet  and  deep  repose  of  an  mfemt. 


CHAPTER  m. 

TBX  ALARM. 

"Aftbr  the  fall  of  the  chivalrous  Montcalm  before 
the  i^lls  of  Quebec,  and  the  subsequent  surreodet 
of  that  city  to  the  British  troops^  the  fiite  of  the 
French  dominion  in  the  Canadas  was  virtoally  de^ 
dded.  Nevertheless,  the  French  entertained  hopes 
of  reversing  this  decision  by  recapturing  Quebec, 
The  Chevalier  de  Levi,  at  Uiat  period,  was  an  in- 
trepid and  experienced  soldier  in  the  pnmt  of  life^ 
and  distinguished  as  a  leader,  fie  had  been  trained 
in  the  European  wars,  was  a  Canadian  by  burth, 
and  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  patriot.  After  tbt 
death  of  Montcalm  he  assembled  the  remnant  of 
the  Canadian  forces,  and  in  a  few  weeks  collected 
an  anny,  composed  of  regular  soldiers  and  armed 
peasantry,  amounting,  in  all,  tonearly^twelve  tfaea* 
sand  men.  With  this  formidable  force  he  marched 
upon  Quebec,  but  was  encountered  a  few  milee 
from  its  gates,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  seventeen 
lumdred  and  sixty,  by  the  British  ^^eaenil  Mttrray, 
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«h#,  ki^nHBg  liis  iat^tiont,  bad  iswied  froip  tbe. 
fcMTtrces  with  three  thousand  troops  to  offer  him 
Imitle. 

The  hostile  annies  met  within  a  few  miles  of 
Quebeci  and  furiously  engaged/  The  baule  was 
coniested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  for  two  hours^ 
the  chevalier  himself  minaling  in  the  thickest  of  the . 
fiffht,  aiid  {lerforming  deeds  of  valour  not  unworthy 
a  orave  knight  of  ancient  romance. ,  General  Mur- 
ray was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  upon  Que- 
bec, with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  men, ' 
f  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  leavi^  all  his 

'  boffla^^  and  field-artillery  to  the  victors.    The  loss  . 

in  the  chevalier's  aroiy  was  nearly  twenty-five  hun- 
dred inen.    Animatedf  with  his  success,  he  follow^  ! 
the  defeated  Murray  with  spirit,  and  laid  siege  to  . 
the  city,  within  which  he  had  withdrawn.    It  was 
<m  the  point  of  capitulating,  when  the  garrison  was  . 
relievea  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  bringing  a  detach- 
ment of  British  soldiers.    The  chevalier,  with  an 
undisciplined  army,  was  uiiable  to  contend  success- 
fully agSunst  fresn  troops,  and,  raising  the  siege, 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.'     His  foDowers  dis- 

Sersed,  and  the  (alien  chief  found  himself  at  sunset 
eserted  by  every  one  save  a  single  attendant,  al- 
ready introduced  to  the  reader  as  the  porter  Horn- 
frov. 

Despairing  of  any  present  means  of  expelling 
the  conqiierors  of  his  native  country,  the  Chevalier 
de  Levi  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Claude, 
then  a  thriving  community,  although,^  at  the  period 
of  the  disguised  young  officer's  visit  to  the  Father 
Etienne^  the  name  assumed  by'the  military  recluse» 
it  was  only  a  ruined  asylum  lor  a  few.agerl  priests. 
Were  we  to  weigh  carefully  the  motives  tnat  ii>. 
dttced  the  unsuccessful  soldier  to  take  this  picus 
■mi,  we  sbquU,  jierhjBp^i^  find  them  co>mppiMt  in 
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part)  of  B  desire  to^ury  his  own  disgrace  from  did 
world ;  in  part  of  a  morbid  melancholy,  the  conse^ 
quence  of  liis  defeat  and  disappointment,  a  dispo- 
sition of.  the  mind  which  often  drives  men  both  to 
the  church  and  the  cloister;  but  we  should  also- 
find  that  he  was  governed  by  a  deeper  feeling  than 
either  of  these.    Aware  that  the  priesthood  were ' 

Scnerally  disaffected  with' the  eiisting  government, 
is  maiii  object  was  to  attach  himself  to  this  body/ 
that)  by  the  aid  of  so  vast  an  engine  of  pditical- 
power,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  monastic  life,  he 
might  combine  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  gov<« 
eminent,  and,  when  it  should  become  fully  matured, 
apply  the  torch  to  the  train  he  had  laid,  and  spread 
a  revolutionary  flame  like  wildfire  throughout  the 
tttrritoiy. 

Such  were  the  motives  which  converted  the  Chev- 
alier de  Levi  into  Father  Etienne.     His  schemes, ' 
however,  never  ripened  into  maturity ;  and,  though 
always  planning  and  plotting  with  a  perseverance 
and  secrecy  not  unworthy  of  Lucius  Catiline,  and 
constantly  corresponding  with  the  disaffected  in 
every  quarter  of  Canada,  and  even  with  ambi- 
tious individuals  in  the   British  colonies,  among' 
whom,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  was  the ' 
leader  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  invading  army, 
yet,  on  the  day  we  intruded  into  his  retirement,-  he  - 
was  as  remote  from  his  objisct,  so  far  as  the  resto- 
ration of  the^French  dominion  was  concerned,  as ' 
on  the  first  day  he  assumed  the  religious  habit. ' 
By  long  devotion  to  one  sole  object,  from  which 
nothing  could  make  him  swerve,  aided  by  an  ac- 
tive imagination  and  a  sanguine  temperament,  the' 
chevalier  had  become  transformed  from  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  patriot,  devoting  himself  to  his  coun- 
try, in^o  a  settled  monomaniac.    To  such  a  mind, ' 
ttorefore,  die  threatened  invasion,  ^Miough  it  di4' 


not  embrace  its  long-cherished  and  fayourite  pro« 
ject,  was,  nevertheless,  welcome  intelligence,  isas* 
ipnch  as  it  would  be,  at  least,  the  instrument  of 
overthrowitig  the  government  of  his  conquerors*. 
This  object  effected,  the  reistoratiori  of  the  old  Cana* 
dian  rigime^  he  was  willing  to  confide  to  the  course 
of  events. 

Inspired,  therefore,  with  renewed  ardour  in  the 
cause  to  which  he  bad  devoted  his«life,  by  these' 
tidings  of  invasion,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  his 
hands  trembling  with  excitement,  he  seated  him- 
self at  the  table  as  the  young  soldier  threw  him- 
self upon  the  floor  to  sleep,  and  sooil  became  in- 
volvea  in  a  manifold  correspondence'.  His  argu- 
ments were  skilfully  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  prejudices  of  those  to^whom  his  letters  were 
addressed.  To  the  disaffected  priest,  and  there 
were  many  such  throughout  the  Canadas,  he  held 
out  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ascend- 
ency and  the  return  of  the  golden  days  of  papal  re* 
gahty.'  Before  the  imaginations  of  those  Canadian 
gentlemen  who  desired  a  change  of  government, 
.ne  displayed  gorgeous  pictures  of  titles  and  digni- 
ties, and  predicted  the  restitution  of  their  alienated 
privileges  and  honours  ;  while  the  eyes  of  one  in- 
dividu3,  of  high  birth  and  once  in  power,  were 
dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  a  vice-regal  crown.  No 
scheme,  however  wild,  seemed  impracticable  to  the 
mind  of  this  visionary  enthusiast.  Finally,  in  ad- 
dressing a  distinguished  primate,  whose  ffood  sense^ 
he  was  sufficiently  aware,  would  not  be  blinded 
either  by  his  sophistry  or  arguments,  however  plau- 
sible, and  who,  he  was  convinced,  would  withhold 
his  name  and  influence  until  'there  remained  no 
doubt  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic,  or, 
which  was  virtually  the  same  thing,  the  Canadian 
ascendency,  he  hinted  that  the  American  army  wai 
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biH  a  i^w  thousand  strong;  that  tkey  shoiiM  be 
ftupported  by  an  active  co-operation  on  the  part  <rf, 
the  Canadians  until  they  had  captured  Quebec: 
'^  Then,  if  the  partisan  leaders  are  ajive  to  their 
own  interests,  which,"  he  continued,  "  I  myself 
will  undertake  to  be  the  active  instrument  in  awa- 
kening, in  the  un^arded  moment  of  victory,  and  by 
the  aid  of  sup^ior  numbers,  we  can  snatch  the 
citadel  from  their  grasp,  and,  please  God,  the  flag 
of  France  will  once  more  float  above  its  towers. 
The  crafty  politician  facetiously,  closed  his  diplo* 
matic  letter  by  relating  the  fable  of  the  ''Monkey 
and  Cat's-paw." 

He  had  fdlded,  and  was  preparing  to  seal  his 
letters,  when  the  deep  silence  of  the  apartment, 
which,  for  the  last  half  hour,  had  only  been  inter- 
rupted  by  the  busy  scratching  of  his  pen  and  the 
light  breathinff  of  the  sleeper,  was  broken  by  a  loud 
and  lamentable  wail  from  the  river,  accompaniecl 
by  the  baying  and  howling  of  a  dog.  The  next 
moment  it  was  repeated  still  more  appallingly,  and 
soon  after  answered  by  a  voice  beneath  the  tower, 
"the  cry  was  a  third  time  heard,  and  the  voice  be^ 
low  acain  answered  it  back,  but  now  in  a  loud 
key  of  surprise  and  alarm,  so  wild  and  shrill  that 
it  chilled  the  blood  of  the  chevalier,  and  started 
the  sleeper  to  his  feet ;  at  the  same  time  the  bell 
in  the  turret  above  their  heads  began  to  ring,  break- , 
iog  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night  with  its  untimely 
clamour. 

''God  of  heaven!   what. means   this  alarm f* 
cried  the  youth,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt, 
as  he  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  By  the  mass !  I  know  not,*'  replied  the  cheva- 
lier, disengaging  the  lamp  from  the  chain  by  which 
it  hung,  and  takins  a  rapier  from  behind  his  book- 
case |  "one  womd  think  the  Philistines  were. 
upon  us." 
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**l0fi?*  md  the  y<mBg  9DMi€r,«0  tile  eaj  vrm:' 
repeated  in  a  &iiiter  key,  '*  thete  is  a  man  droifRK 
ingin  the  met.  Il^stea  to  his  reacae." 
'  TThe  impatient  y<mth  seized  the  koap  in  tho. 
hands  of  the  chevalier,  and,  closely  followed  by 
him,  dartod  through  the  gallery,  and  descended 
into  the  hall  beneaUi.  Here  he  was  met  by  an  old 
monk,  one  of  the  dievalier's  household,  his  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  his  whole  frame  sW 
king  with  ferror,  «n<i  his  p^le  lipts  trettibling  witk 
a  scarcely  artieiilaie  exorcism. 

"  The  matter*  the  cry !  what  me«is  it  ?"  almosi 
fiercely  interrogaAed  the  youth,  gracing  him  1^ 
the  shoulder. 

^  Salre  Domine  \  Oh  S  oh !  (ki  profundia).  I  had 
been  talking  a  Uttle  gossip  with  good  Homfri^,  atid 
swiping  a  little  posset  for  my  old  body's  sake ;  and 
while  we  were  sitting  there,  as  innocent  as  two  young 
▼Jrginsy  what  sboirM  we  hear  but  n  cry  ^om  the 
wate^.  Ob  X^ord  I  oh  I  I  looked  out,  and  there  was 
the  old  enemy,  (>lack  as  pitch,  with  horns,  and  hoofsg 
and  tail  (salve  Domine)  and  I  shrieked  widi  fear^: 
and  woukl  have  fallen  into  a  swoon,  but-—" 

'*  Haste  ye !  has^te  ye,  reverend  fathers,  there  is 
life  and  death  in  thy  speed,"  shouted  Homfroy,  aa- 
the  impatient  young  mm  flung  the  old  monk  ffotd 
him ;  '*  a  perishing  creature  is  struggling  in  the  ica^ 
midway  the  river." 

'  ^  The  ice,  HomfinDy !"  repeated  the  chevalier,  as 
he  waited  for  him  to  undo  the  bok* 

^<  The  ice  is  as  thick  as  this  bar.  I  looked  from : 
my  window  to  answer  the  call,  and  eaw  the  mooa  > 
glistening  on  it  as  if  'twere  polished  steel/' 

As  Homfroy  spoke  the  last  word  and  drew  back 
his  last  bolt,  they  rushed  past  him  and  hasten^  ^ 
to  the  shore,  followed  at  a  mote  moderate  rate  by  the  ; 
Im  agile  porter  and  his  gossip  the  omakt  whose- 
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"Mrroni  coiM  neither  keep  him  within  the  conveat 
iMHT  paralyze  his  tongue  when  without.  The  at«- 
mosphere  was  still  intensely  cold,  but  the  moon 
-  had  risen,  and  now  shed  her  clear  light  over  forest, 
and  river,  while  the  dewy  particles  upon  the  grass, 
crystallized  by  the  frost,  reflected  her  beams,  and 
gave  ^o  the  sward  the  appearance  of  glittering  with 
myriads  of  minute  diamonds.  From  shore  to  shore 
the  river  was  bound  in  a  transparent  sheet  of  ice, 
and,  under  the  action  of  the  sharp  air,  the  process 
of  congelation  was  going  forward  with  a  celerity  - 
to  be  accredited  only  by  those  who  have  sailed 
~  upon  a  lake  at  sunset,  and  crossed  it  the  [Succeed- 
ing sunrise  in  a  carriole.  ^ 

On  arriving  at  the  beach,*  the  attention  of  the 
party  was  directed  to  a  man,  whose  outline  was 
distinctly  visible  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  sitting 
in  a  boat,  which  appeared  to  be  fast  bound  in  the  ice 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  feebly  shouting  for 
aid;  while  beside  him,  widi  his  fore  paws  upon  his 
breast,  stood  a  large  dog,  whose  howls  rose  above 
the  faint  cries  of  the  man. 

"  It  is  Fran9ois,"  cried  the  young  soldier. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when.a  shriek  from  the 
opposite  shore  fell  piercingly  on  his  ear. 

**  The  saints  have  mercy  r  ejaculated  the  chev- 
alier, '^  there  is  Jaquette's  voice.  Francois !  poor 
Francois  !*• 

''  'Tis  two  good  hours  since  Francois  left^^  said 
Homfroy,  who  now  joined  the  .^up,  puffing  and 
blowing  widi  such  unusual  exertion,  for  Homfroy's 
igure  was  of  Falstaffian  dimensions;  '*it  cannot- 
be  Francois ;  he  is  in  bed  long  since.'* 

'But  the  reiterated  shrieks  from  the  mainland,  and 
the  thrilling  repetition  of  the  name  of  Francois  in 
a  voice  of  agony,  sufficiently  betrayed  the  sufferer, 
whose  shouts,  g^rowing  ieebler  every  moment,  had 
Msm  died  away  into  an  occasional  moan. 


**Poor  Francois  !**  said  the  chevaKe^  '*lic  has 
got  benumbed  and  frozen  up  in  crossing,'  and  is 
now  past  exerting  himself  farther.  Before  the  ice 
-will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  inan's  weight  he 
will  be  beyond  all  human  aid.  Something  must  be 
done,  please  God,  and  that  quickly.  By  the  mass ! 
I  haven't  felt  such  an  air  "since  the  winter  of.  fifty- 
five,  when  I  was  in  the  Russian  wars !  How  is 
the  ice?" 

The  young  stranger,  who  had  been  actively  pro- 
ving its  strength  with  Homfroy's  staff,  replied  de- 
spondingly, 

''  Frail  enough ;"  and,  pressing  upon  it  with  his 
foot,  he  added,  'Mt  will  not  bear  my  own  Hght 
weight ;  but  he  must  not  perish  while  there  exists 
any  means  of  saving  him.  Have  you  a  boat  on  the 
island  r 

"Malheur !  a  boat  1  No,  no,"  replied  old  Hom- 
froy,  shaking  his  head,  '^  a  boat  can  do  no  good." 
^  "Not  a  board — a  plknk — at  fragment  of  any- 
thing?" be  continued,  traversing  the  bank  in  search 
of  something  to  aid  his  philanthropic  exertions, 
and  maddened  by  the  shrieks  of  Jaquette. 

"  There  are  some  remains  of  an  old  boat  on  the 
bank  above,"^ cried  the  chenalier,  eagerly.  "  Haiste 
and  bring  them,  all  of  ye,"  he  added,  to  Homfroy 
and  three  or  four  monks  whom  the  alarm  had 
drawn  from  their  cells.  "  Ca,  cour^ !  my  «on," 
he  shouted  to  the  sufferer,  whose  moans  had  now  en- 
tirely ceased, "  thou  shalt  yet  lift  Uiy  voice  in  many 
a  merry  stave." 

The  young  stranger,'  assisted  by  the  chevalier 
and  his  companions,  soon  collected  on  the  verge  of 
the  ice  several  broken  planks  from  the  wreck;:  and, 
^th  skill  and  celerity,  he  set  abbot  constructing  a 
square  frame  or  hurdle,  strengthening  it  by  trans* 
Terse  pieces; well  secured  with  conui, ,  which  the 
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ttotfaer-fpik  of  Homfirpy  instmcted  him  to  Araw  ham 

a^dstead  fti  one  of  the  desert^  cells  of  the  mon- 
astery. With  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole 
far^,  some  minutes  were  required  to  complete  it. 
«aunching  it  on  the  ice,  the  youth,  with  a  Ions  pole 
in  his  hand,  placed  himself  fearlessly  but  cautiously 
upon  it,  andv  to  the  surprise  of  the  monks,  by  this 
application  of  a  simple  principle  in  philosophy,  of 
increasing  the  surface  of  the  weight  to  be  supported, 
be  was  sustained  where  otherwise  he  would  hare 
broken  throudii.  With  gentle  force  he  pushed 
from  the  banK,  amid  the  mingled  blessings  and 
prayextt/bf  the  monks,  and  the  encouraging  exhor* 
talipns  of  the  chevalier. 

The  undulation  of  the  ice  at  first  filled  them  with ' 
amrebensions  for  the  safety  of  the  intrepid  youth. 
With  his  person  eirect  and  immoveable,  he  struck 
out  wi4i  his  pde  alternately  on  each  side,  chan- 
ging it  from  hand  to  hand  with  surprising  dexterity 
aware  that  his  safety  and  success  depended  upon  ^ 
the  velocity  with  which  he  slided  over  the  surface  * 
.  of  the  icOi  and  that  the  brieiest  pause  thereon  or 
the  least  obsti^ction,  would  be  fatal  both  to  himself 
and  the  individual  for  whom,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  and  insensibility  t^  danger,  he  had  perilled 
his  life.  The  cries  of  the  sufferer  had  ceased  for 
several  minutes  before  he  left  the  shore,  and  the 
shrieks  of  Jaquette,  whom  he  could  distinguish  oa 
the  bank  wringing  her  hands  and  surrounded  by 
^  her  children  and  neighbours,  had  subsided  into  a 
low  wailing.  Apprehensive  that  his  aid  would  ar- 
rive too  late,  he  exerted  lumself  to  sudi  good  pur- 
pose, that,  in  a  few  seconds  after  leaving  the  land, 
he  came  swiftly  alongside  of  the  toat,  into  which 
he  leaped  with  the  *j^lad  shouts  of  the  spectators  on  "* 
the  isuittd  ringing  in  his  ears,  while  a  cry  of  joy 
fron  the  maialaDd  assured  him  that  his  motiww 


kit^est  in  his '  suoceM ;  Md  the  panskig  vefl^etioli 
rewarded  him  for  all  he  had  done. 

The  boat  was  firmly  bound  in  the  ice,  which  had 
been  broken  up  about  the  bow  and  stem,  but  th% 
fragments  had  again  united,  and  lihowed  that  thfe 
«unerer  had  for  some  time  o^sed  his  ej^rtidnsLtno 
-extricate  himself.  Frant^is,  for  it  was  the  light- 
hearted  peasto^  was  seated  on  the  foow^titwait  cif 
his  boat,  with  one  arm  round  the  neck  of  his  failh- 
iul  dog,  and  widi  his  fate  turned  towards  his  cot- 
tage as  if  he  sought  to  die  with  bis  last  look  upon 
his  beloved  home,  his  last  gase  upon  ilt»  partner 
df  his  bosom  and  his  sweeit  babes :  alas !  the  h6ni0 
whose  threshold  he  was  never  to  cross  more,  ib^ 
ivife  andisabes  he  was  liieter  again  to  embrace  ! 
The  young  Granger  pHioed  his  hand  on  his  heiolt 
fOid  temples.  The  pulse  of  Hfe  had  for  ever  eeaseA 
td  vibrate ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  his  bead  rested* 
iipon  one  shoulder,  and  his  ooumenance  was  ai 
calm  tad  peaceful  as  if  he  only  slept ;  be  seemed 
to  have  passed  without  pain  from  the  sleep  of  thd 
livinff  into  the  deep  sleep  of  the  deld. 

''Can  this  be  death T  so  calm,  so  pladdt  likft 
«ne  in  pleasant  and  quiet  slumbisri''  thought  ^ 
young  man  as  he  gszed  upon  his  seirdne  cdtknte- 
nance  by  &e  clear  Tight  of  the  moon;  ''desirable^, 
iadeed,  must  be  that  mode  of  death  which  leave* 
4fae  dead  so  Uke  the  living T' 

For  &  fsw  seconds  he  gassed  on  the  placid  &ds 
of  the  dead  Francois,  lost  ill  thes^  reflections,  vxA 
forgetting  for  a  niomeni  the  circumstances  in  which 
be  w«s  placed;  wh^n  a  idieut  from  this  "cheNralieri 
asking  if  Francois  was  alive,  arotised  hite. 
-  He  cast  his  eyes,  without  replying,  fowirds  th4 
iBpot  wh^te  stood  Jaquette  awaiting  the  result  k 
tealklike  niloM^e     Untised  to  ^al£  in  aofy  lAai^ 
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jmi  ^hockti  at  the  fearful  end  ttf  hit  Ime  hm, 
whose  lot  a  brief  while  before  he  had  compared 
with  his  own  and  envied,  he  uttered  an  impatieot 
imprecation  against  the  wretchedness  so  profusely 
mingled  in  the  cup  of  life ;  and  th^n,  overcome 
with-emotion  as  he  thought  of  the  blow  about  tp 
f^U  upon  the  unprotected  family,  he  remained  for 
several  seconds  mcapable  of  speaking.  .  This  trib- 
ute to  his  heart  and  to  human  nature  was,  however^ 
but  momentary.  , 

"  Hola,  bijive  youth !"  again  shouted  the  cheva- 
lier, "  how  fares  it  with  worthy  Francois  ?  Haste 
with  him  to^the  shore,  or  thou  wilt  need  aid  also.'! 

*' Francois  is  well,''  replied  the  young  ofliceffi 
evasively. 

.  At  a  loss  whether  to  convey  the  corpse  directlv 
to  the  island,  and,  until  morning,  cmiceal  his  de^tft 
from  Jaquette,  or  at  once  let  her  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  loss,  he  briefly  considered  the  two 
modes,  and  finally  decided  on  removing  him  imme- 
diately to  the  shore,  and  placing  the  body  in  her 
ch^r^e^  He  therefore  transferred  the  corpse,  now 
become  rigid  as  marble,  to  the  hurdle,  and  pushe4 
towards  the  bank.  He  move^  with  difficulty,  for 
bis  body  was  already  penetrated  by  the  insiur 
uating  frost ;  his  hands  were  nearly  deprived  of  all 
sensioility,  and  an  oppressive  drowsiness,  to  which 
lie  knew  it  would  be  fatal  to  yield,  had  seized  him. 
As  tlie  hurdle  touched  the  bank  before  her  cottaffe^ 
Jaquptte  rushed  forward  and  fell  lifeless  upon  Uie 
icy  body  of  her  husband. 

A  number  of  peasants,  alarmed  by  the  shouting 
and  llie  ringing  of  tlie  convent  beU,  had  already 
collected  on  the  shore ;  these  he  directed  to  convey 
the  body  to  the  coitage.  Several  females  took 
charge  of  the  insensible  Jaquette^  and,  bearing  Iter. 
la  her  dwelling  iparjpiod  lier  into  m  iwer  room* 
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ThA  young  sddier  followed  them  to  the  cottage 
and  remained  in  the  outer  apartmetat,  where,  the 
evening  before,  he  had  supped  with  the  happy  fam 
*ily  under  circumstances  so  opposite  to  the  present, 
and  superintended  the  laying  out  of  the  body.-  He 
gave,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  such  directions  as  the 
event  rendered  necessary  to  the  neighbours  of  Fran- 
9ois,  who  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  mourning 
until  the  room  was  filled  with  a  wonderii^  and  hor- 
ror-stricken crowd. 
I  Although  his  instructions  were  obeyed  with  ialac- 

'  rity,  they  served  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  peas- 

ants to  the  speaker,  of  whose  intrepidity  several  of 
them  had  been  witnesses.  At  length  he  observed 
that  they  whispered  apart  togedier,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  one  or  two,  of  rougher  exterior  and  more 
Teckless  bearing  than  thenr  fellows,  were  tlirected 
towards  him  with  dances  of  suspicion;  at  the 
same  moment  he  discovered  that  his  disguise, 
which  he  had  hastily  resumed  on  starting  from 
sleep,  was  disarranged,  and  that  a  portion  of  liin 
-  military  dress  and  me  butt  of  a  pistol  were  visible 
through  its  folds. 

He  therefore  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw from  the  rooni  and  cottage  unobserved,  when; 
nastening  to  the  shore,  be  recrossed  the  ice,  now 
4rm  enough  to  bear  his  footsteps,  and  returned  to 
the  monastery,  where  he  found  the  chevalier  with 
his  companions  congregated  in  Homfroy's  weH- 
warmed  room,  impatiently  awaiting  tidings,  from 
the  shore.. 

*0n  beinff  once  more  alone  with  the  chevalier  in 
his  closet,  he  informed  him  of  the  death 'of  Fran-* 
9ois,  and  of  the  unlucky  exposure  of  his  profession 
before  the  peasants,  and  insisted  on  taking  his  leave 
immediately,  as  the  appearance  of  sui  officer  dis- 
guised as  a  monj^  would  be  food  for  gossip,  and,  pex^ 


|i9rtKmlBriy  if  by  imy  means  it  should  be  rumoured 
that  an  American  army  was  approaching. 

The  chtevaJier  approted  of  Ms  plan ;  and  taking 
^om.the  table  the  letters  he  had  written  during  the 
i^gbt,  they  left  the  monastery  together,  ^nd,  crossi-  ^"^ 

.ing  to  the  mainland,  proceeded  towards  the  cot-  ^ 

tage  of  the  deceased  Francois.  ^ 

.  .  «  Remasii  without  until  I  come  forth,'*  said  the 
chevalier  to  his  companion,  placing  his  hand  Upon  '^l 

Ae  latch  of  the  door  as  be  spoke.  ^ 

'     In  ft  few  utiautea  he  came  out,  followed  by  an  ^i 

awkward,  uiigainly  clown,  stoutly  built,  with  square  ^ 

shoulders,  a  stolid  look,  and  a  skulking  air  like  y-^u^ 

4hat  of  a  whipped  schoolboy.    He  appeared  to  be    >      \^ 
i^ottt  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  was  dressed  in 
the  ttsaal  g«cb  of  bis  class;  his  clothes,  neverthe- 
leiiys,  were  much  too  small  for  him,  and  his  bonnet 
puch  ioo  latge. 

"  Here  is  the  guide  who  will  direct  you  to  the 
house  of  the  vicaire  Ducosse,  ten  leagues  down  the 
▼alley,  to  whom  you  will  bear^a  letter.  There," 
added  the  chevalier,  in  ja  lower  tone,  "  you  will  ob-  . 
tain  another  guide.  The  vicaire  you  may  safely 
trust.  Jacques,  conduct  the  reverend  father  to  thy 
cottage,  and  with  all  diligence  saddle  thy  two  horses 
and  iueimt,  and,  by  the  mass !  see  that  thou  spare 
QeMiear  hide  nor  spur.  I  have  told  thee  wherefore 
he  tanvelfi,  and  it  is  a  matter  on  thy  conscience  that 
Aou  doent  my  bidding.  So  haste  and  make  ready 
for  thy  speedy  journey.  Young  sir,"  he  added, 
a4dvessiug  the  drsguis^^  soldier,  **  I  have,  for  the 
present*  hushed  all  suspicion  among  the  peasants 
Wi&m  the  cottafle.  All  will  now  depend  rxfotx 
your  caution.  Here  ar^e  certain  despatches,  which 
I  pray  you  to  place  with  all  sieifety  into  the  hands 
of  tha  Ssl|ife  v^ise,  whi»  residee^tt  the  last  posi 


on  youx  Toute  ^  you  will  r^ach  it  with  hmi  riding  ^f 
sunset  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  will  attend  tp 
their  delivery  according  to  their  several  superscript 
tions.  In  this  paper  you  will  find  directions  fo; 
your  route,  and  here  is  an  epistle  introductory  to 
brother  vicaire  Ducosse.  Farewell,  my  young 
friend ;  God  and  the  saints  guide  you  on  your  way* 
Be  wise,  and  you  will  be 'successful.  Your  guidis, 
Jacques,  who  is  a  mere  animal,  you  may  alway# 
trust.  His  dread  of  the  pains  of  purgat<»ryi  with 
which,  as  Father  Etienne,  I  have  threatened  hinft 
if  he  be  faithless  or  lacking  in  his  duty,  is  a  bett^JS 
guarantee  for  his  honesty  than  if  he  were  your 
sworn  friend  and  brother.  So^good-night,  for,  per- 
adventare,  you  are  the  messenger  of  a  nation's  fate.'' 
Thus  speaking,  and  warmly  grasping  his  hand,  he 
separated  from  him  and  re-entered  the  cottage. 

^Cbe  monk,  as  we  shall  once  more  term  the  dis- 
guised soldier,  followed  his  guide  at  a  rapid  pace 
along  a  narrow  path  which  wound  by  the  banks  of 
the  river.  After  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  they  stopped 
before  a  cottage,  resembling,  but  lefts  picturesque^ 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Fran9ois. 

**  Enter,  father,  and  warm  thy  limbs  by  the  em^ 
bcrs,**  said  the  guide,  opening  its  only  door,  "  an4 
m  get  ready  the  nags.'' 

"1  "will  help  y ou,*^  replied  the  impatient  traveller  i 
**  we  can  both  get  warm  epough  riding ;  the  sooner 
we  mount  and  are  on  our  road,  the  better." 

He  followed  his  guide  through  a  rude  gate  intOt 
a  low  stable  consinicted  of  logs,  where  stood  twor 
smaill  &"^  spirited  Canadian  horses,  of  a  breed  re* 
markahle  for  their  hardihood.  They  were  spoil: 
caparisoned  and  at  the  door.  Before  mounting  thQ 
peas3nt  entered  his  cabin,  and  exchanged  the  bpn- 
net  he  wore  for  a  cap  of  furs,  envelope^  U%  bp^ 
in  a  capote  of fQX-^k»)9»  and^ ^ym^Wt  iWifm 


Vb  3tmT0Ki  oil, 

hooM  and  llien  a  pair  of  gloves,  lined  with  dogskin, 
with  the  fur  on  the  outside,  said  he  was  ready  to 
ride;  at  the  same  time,  he  presented  the  monk  with 
similar  garments  as  a  necessary  protection  against 
'  the  severity  of  the  cold.  He  gladly  accepted  and 
enveloped  himself  in  these  comfortable  Canadian 
defences  against  the  rigour'  of  their  climate,  and, 
drawing  his  priestly  frock  over  all,  mounted  and 
loUowed  his  guide,  who,  starting  off  at  a  gallop, 
rode  rapidly  in  a  northemiy  direction,  and  along 
a  beaten  path  which  led  for  many  miles  beside  the 
banks  of  ihe  river. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB   OATH. 

At  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning  the  monk  and 
his  guide  were  full  five  leagues  from  the  monastery 
of  St.  Claude,  and  pursuing  their  journey  at  a  rapid 
rate  through  a  dense  forest,  along  a  road  which  led 
to  a  hamlet  of  a  few  cottages,  situated  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Chaudiere.  As  the  morning 
dawned  the  cold  became  more  intense,  increased 
by  a  sharp  wind  that  rose  with  the  sun;  and  as 
die.  travellers  gained  the  brow  of  a  hill,  from  which 
lliey  caught  a  view  of  the  distant  hamlet,  it  becaine 
so- severe  that  its  effect  upon  any  portion'  of  the 
skin  exposed  to  its  penetrating  innuehce  was  like 
that  of  fire. 

The>cautious  guide  was  so  completely  enveloped 
in  his  furs  that  there  remained  scarcely  a  ere vico 
fn:  bis  vision,  choosing  rather  that  the  animal  be 


side  ftkoidd  be  left  to  his  own  mttinct  fer  puniling 
the  path  than  that  his  person  should  suffer  by  need- 
less e3q>osufe.  The  monk,  incautious,  and  evi- 
dently  less  experienced  m  the  severities  of  a  Cana- 
dian  winter,  as  they  descended  the  hill  lifted  faii* 
visor  to  survey  the  far-extended  prospect  of  wood, 
vale,  and  river  before  him.  He  immediately  cried 
out  with  paki,  experiencing,  as  the  piercing  wind 
touched  his  cheek  and  forehead,  a  burning  sensa* 
ttOB,  as  if  his  skin  had  been  exposed  to  the  hot  blast 
of  a  sirocco.  Following  the  example  of  his  guide, 
he  miveloped  his  face  in  the  ilirs,  repeating  the 
language  of  MiltonJn  describing  the  abode  of  Sii« 
tan: 

.  *'  The  iiarching  air  . 
,  Burnt  £rore  (froieD)i  a&d  coldpeifoxms  Um  efioct  of  fa^** 

^'  The  hamlet,  thou  didst  see  from  the  hill  aback 
be.  where.  weUl  get  fre«h  nags,"  growled  the  guide 
through  his  faried  ho<kl,  as  tney  reached  the  plain 
on  which  the  hamlet  was  situated,  and  were  riding 
along  under  the  protection  of  the  forest.  Not  re- 
ceiving any  answer,  he  rode  to  the  side  of  the. 
moirk,  who  had  kept  in  advance,  and  continued,  in 
the  tone  of  oee  who  wished  to  be  companionablet 
.  ^'  By  St.«Claude  o'  the  island !  a  fire  and  a  cup 
o'  wine  would  be  none  the  worse  for  thee  or  L 
Faith,  sir,  my  voice  sticks  to  my  jaws." 

"  Vox  faucibus^  hoesit,"  said  the  monk  in  reply ; 
^  this  frost  makes  your  speech  classical,  Jacques ; 
and  that,  too,  without  the  knowledge  of  your  wits, 
111  be  sworn !  But  Virgil  was  a  peasant  like  your- 
self, and  why  may  not  tne  same  base  earth  that  has 
once  yieldea  gold  yiekL  gold  again?" 

"Anan,  father!'*  slowly ' responded  the  stolid 
peasant,  *^  I  know  not  what  thou  sayst ;  tho'  an* 
thou  do  speak  about  this  here  land,  then  I  can  ti^ 
\iii.iie?er  better  soil  va»  pioa^ed  thin  be  in  Uimi  ( 


« 

tlisii.  B)H|  noitl  W(H«bipfoI,  I'se  not  orar^^uB  m 
ply  things ;  and,  by  thy  leave,  a«  thou  didst,  bill 
sow  swear  by  thyself,  may  I  ask  'un  if  or  no  it  be 
af  deadly  sin,  worthy  o'  purgatory,  to  make  oath  by 
•^pe's  self?  not  that  thou  canst  so  sin,  hclj  fiitfaer, 
oac  the  cluirch  vicajures ;  no,  the  saints  fmrbid  ! .  It 
^ere  a  good  thing  to  be  a  sayoury  priest,  and  swear 
beumes.  Save  us  !  the  godly  father  Etieniue  rip* 
Mth  out  oaths  qu  occasion  like  a  very  TiirK. 
Canst  tell.  me>  most  worshipfuli  if 't  be  a  deadly  sin 
oirno?"  • 

''What  may  be  your  especial  motire,  honest 
Ii|cqueSk  in.  seeking  to  be  instructed  in  so  weighty 
a  matter?"  asked  the  monk,  gravely. 

"  Hark  ye !  holypriest,"  answered  Jacques,  in  a 
lower  voice,  whipping  up  his  jaded  steed,  and  riding 
qlosei?  to  the  monk's  ear,  "  1  would  give  the  best 
sbeep^  save  the  old  wether,  o'  the  last  year's  drop- 
pin',  and  a  fat  gc^ler  to  boot  to  roast  for  thy  Christ* 
mas  dinnerv  if  thou  wouklst  give  me  dispensauooa 
to  swear  roundly  by  my  beud  without  fear  o'  th# 
pains  o'  purgatory." 

"  Ha,  Jacques,  is  it  so  ?  I  fear  the  devil  is  tempt*> 
ing  thee  .to  sin,"  said  the  monk,  solemnly ;  "  thou 
needst,  rather,  that  I  i^ould. appoint  fasts  wid  pen* 
ance'  for  t\»  good  of  thy  souL" 

''  Na,  na !  seven  thousand  saints  forbid,*'  he  an* 
swered,  hastily,  and  devoutly  crossing  himself; 
''  but  it  were  a  brave  circumstance  to-swear  stoutly 
when  one  is  wiUi  his  mates.  Wilt  take  the  sheep 
and  let  goUiler,  father  ?" 

''  Alas,  my  son !  wouldst  thou  bormpt  the  church  ? 
Thy  speech  savouretb  of  .mammon.  Surely  Beel- 
2B^ub  hsth  possessed  diee !" 

'f  Hbut^  net,  most  worslupfhl !  but  'lis  just  thcHs,^ 

a»onded  Jaeques^  widi  more  attiinatioa  than  he- 
iyftttainfisd;  *^I|potoBi8Ss«v«ty8itbb«lb^^ 
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keep   saints*  day  and  holy  day,  pay  my  tithe  of 
grain»  like  a  seignear,  to  the  Ticaires  (saTing  bay 
axid  potatoes,  which  holy  charch  asketh  not),  con- 
fess CD  Newyear's  eve,  as  I  hope  to  do  the'  next  one, 
-^^itli  help  o'  the  good  Virgin ;  nor  do  I  .take  oath^ 
save  by  St.  ■  Claude,  or  the  Virgin,  or  the  saints, 
and  sach  like  holy  and  worshipful  oaths,  'gainst 
'which  there  can.  be  found  no  scriptiure,  saith  porter 
Homfroy,  who  is  learned  in  holy  things,  tho'  there 
be^  a  comnaandment,  he  hath  told  me,' 'gainst  for- 
swearing by  one's  self  or  the  hairs  of  one's  beard. 
'  It  were  a  brave  oath  for  a  proper  man,  father,  this 

smrearing  by  one's  beard !" 

*'  Thou  sayst  well,  Jacques !  'twere  a  most  valiant 
oath,  a* gallant,  and,  withal,  a  fierce  oath.  Bat 
-wherefore,  save  in  its  fitness  for  thy  manhood, 
iTVOuldst  thou  fortify  thy  speech  by  an  oath  so  true* 

iilemr 

'^jtfethinks,  most  worshipful,  if  I  could  swear 
stoutly  by  my  beard  when  I  get  back  among  my 
mates,  theyll  no  longer  let  me  keep  i'  the  corner 
or  shove  me  out  o'  the  way,  as  if  I  be  not  a  human 
being  and  a  lad  b'  mettle,  like  that  loud-swearing 
LiUC  Giles,  who  swears  by  his  beard  like  a  trooper, 
or  even  a  worshipful  priest,  bidding  me  do  this  and 
bid4ing  me  do  that,  with  a  ripping  oath  that  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  to  my  fingers'  ends ;  and,  may- 
be, if  I  am  not  quick  enough  to  suit  his  humour, 
comes  a  knock  on  the  head,  and  he  but  a  plough- 
man like  myself!  But  it  comes  of  swearing  by  his 
beard;  so  fearful  'tis  to  hear  him,  father  T 

**  Bat  if  there  be  such  valiancy  in  this  oath  thou 
speakst  of,  worthy  Jacques,"  observed  the  monk, 
*'  what  should  hinder  thee  from  using  a  weapon 
ihoa  hast  seen  so  formidable  in  the  mouths  of  others  ? 
Trust  me,  Jacques,  that  fellow's  courage  lieth  alto- 

I  VoL.L— F 
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gether  in  his  beard,  as  thou  hast  heard  the  strength 
of  Samson  did  in  his  hair." 

"By  St.  Claude,  most  worshipful!"  replied 
*  Jacques,  with  more  confidence  in  his  tone,  *^  thou 
sayst  truly.  I  would,"  he  added,  looking  on  all 
siaes  cautiously,  and  lowering  his  ypice,  "  I  would 
not  be  afraid  to  make  oath  he  had  a  chicken's  Uver.. 
Wilt  cive  me  dispensation,  father?" 

**  Why  ask  it,  my  son  ?    I  don^  believe  this  same 
Luc  Giles  hath  received  it  ?" 

"He?"  exclaimed  Jacques,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt ;  "  ndt  unless  he  got  it  from  the  devil.  He 
is  devil-bom,  father,  fearing  neither  God  nor  man, 
and  mocks  at  holy  things.  He  did  only  yesterday 
say,"  continued  Jacques,  crossing  himself  with  holy 
horror,  "  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  true  cross 
to  be  found ;  and  that,  if  all  the  pieces  said  to  be  of 
the  true  cross  were  put  together,  they  would  build 
a  church  as  big  as  a  cathedral."  * 
,  "  Sacrilegious  unbeliever  and  heretic !"  exclaimed 
the  monk. 

"  So  I  told  him,  and  he  gave  me  a  buffet  on  the  * 
cheek,  and  bid  me  begone  for  a  drivelling  papist ! 
If  thou  wilt  give  me  this  dispensation,  most  wor- 
shipful," said  Jacques,  perseveringly  returning  to 
the  subject  of  his  application,  ",by  the  holy  St. 
Claude,  an'  if  J  do  not  swear  by  my  beard  in  the 
face  of  that  cock  o'  the  roost,  Luc  Giles,  when 
next  he  bids  me  for  an  ass  do  this,  and  for  a  runt 
do  that !  ay,  and  look  at  him  fiercely  in  such  a 
fashion  that  he  shall  go  fling  his  oaths  at  other  cat- 
tle^  then  call  me  coward,  that's  all." 

"  Then  a  good  round  oath  by  thy  beard  will 
make  this  cock  o'  the  roostt  whose  spurs  have 
goaded  thy  valiant  spirit,  cut  his  own  comb  ?^ 

"Ay,  will  it,  most  worshipful,"  replied  the  belliger* 
intly-minded  Jacques^  witn  confidence  in  his  tone. 
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-  "  Then,  honest  Jacques,  swear  by  thy  beard  till 
it  be  gray>  and  I  will  warrant  thee  dispensation  from 

Eurgatory  if  thou  take  oath  by  each  particular 
air/'  replied  the  monk,  spurring  forward  his  tired 
horse ;  and  adding,  as  they  trotted  into  the  hamlet 
which  they  had  beheld* before  them  for  some  time, 
"  here,  now,  is  our  resting-place ;  practise,  if  thou, 
wilt,  thy  magic  oath  a  little  on  the  inmates  of  yon* 
der  hostelry,  that  we  may  .speedily  get  food  and  ^ 
fresh  horses." 

"By  my  beard!  will  I,"  responded  Jacques, 
stoutly ;  "  and  see  thou,  most  worshipful,  if  they 
stir  not  their  plumsy  limbs  to  good  purpose." 

Thus  speating,he  applied  whip  and  spur  to  the 
fl^inks  of  his  pony,  and,  throwing  himself Dff  before 
the  door  of  the  inn,  held  the  bridle  of  the  monk^s 
horse  while  he  dismounted,  and  then  began  to  call 
lustily  upon  the  inmates. 

"  Hola,  ho !  hola !  will  ye  make  a  holy  man 
wait  all  day  in  the  cold,  while  ye  are  toasting  your 
shins  before  a  good  fire  ?  Come  forth,  I  say,"  he 
continued,  hammering  away  at  the  door  with  the 
butt  of  his  whip,  "  or,  by  my  beard !  ay,  by  each 
particular  hair  of  my  beard,  will  I  break  down  thy 
craiy  door.  Stir  thee,  stir  thee  !  dost  hear  me  take 
oath  by  my  beard,  and  liiovest  not?  Luc  Giles 
would  stir  thy  stumps  an^he  swore  at  thee  as  he 
hath  done  at  me.     Ho  !  hola,  ho !" 

While  he  thus  shouted,  battering  the  doorbetween 
every  pause,  an  old  woman  in  a  dark  plaid  manr 
telet  lined  with  fur,  a  stuffed  petticoat,  gay  mocca- 
sins, and  a  particoloured  headdress,  such  as  is 
worn  by  the  female  peasantry  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  resembling,  as  well  as  their  other  apparel,  the 
costume  of  the  peasantry  of  Normandy,  opened  the 
door  and  confronted  the  travellers, 

"Father,,  thy  blessing!"  she  asked,  reverently 
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crossing  her  wrinkled  forehead  and  courtesying 
as  her  eye  fell  on  the  figure  of  the  monk  ;  "  enter, 
and  welcome.  Cowl  and  cassock,  though  they 
seldom  bring  or  leave  a  silver  cross  in  a  wayside- 
inn,  leave  a  noly  cJne,  whfch  is  better  in  these  god- 
less times,  when  heretics  rule  the  land.  WhatP' 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  very  different  key,  as  the 
monk,  passing  by  her  to  the  Jfire,  left  exposed,  in 
full  view,  the  form  of  the  redoubtable  Jacques,- 
who,  on  the  first  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  re- 
move the  latch  of  the  doqr  from  within,  discreetly 
placed  the  monk's  person  between  his  own  and 
the  anticipated  danger,  for  Jacques  had  travelled 
this  road  before^  and  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  do ; 
"  what,^  is't  thou,  thou  brainless  fool,  who  beat 
at  a  lone  woman's  door  as  if  thou  wert  a  foraging 
voltigeur,  and  swearing  so  loudly,  too,  by  thy  wea- 
zen-faced beard  ?  Mercie  !  one  would  believe  thou 
hadst  one.  The  blessed  Virgin  spare  thee  what 
little  wit  thou  hast,  Jake,"  she  added,  more  mildly; 
'^  but  thou  beest  cold.  Come  in,  come  in,  and 
warm  thee,  poor  helpless  body !  Jean  will  take 
thy  nags,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  cook  up  for 
thihe  and  4he  father's  appetite,  for  the  cold  morn 
has,  no  doubt,  given  it  edge  enough.  But,  Jake," 
she  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  guide  as  he  crossed 
the  -threshold,  "  on  what  message  travels  the  holy 
man  so  £arly  and  at  such  speed,  for  thy  nags  smoke 
as  if  thou  hadst  not  spared  spur  ?" 

"  3l  brave  monk,  and  a  most  worshipful,  by  my 
Tbeard, 'mother  Alice,"  replied  Jacques,  in  a  patro- 
nising tone,  but  with  the  straightforward  simplicity 
of  a  firm  believer  in  what  he  uttered ;  "  he  goeth  to 
the  great  capital  to  shrive  the  pope's  sublime  holi- 
,xiess,  as'Hwifroy  calleth  him." 

"  Out  upon  the  fool,"  exclaimed  the  dame,  indig- 
jwntly ;  "  who  told  thee  that  rotmd  Ue  ?    Dost  not 
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know,  thou  heathen,  that  the  pope  lives  over  the 
salt  sea,  and,  at  need,  can  shrive  himself?  Who 
gave  thee  such  dolt's  broth  for  thy  gullet  ?** 

"  By  my  beard,"  responded  Jacques,  in  defence, 
"  so  said  the  worshipful  Father  Elifenne.  He  bid 
joae,  too,  to  guide  him  to  Father  Ducosse,  and  to 
tell  thee,  dame  Alice,  thou  must  give  thy  son  Jean's 
ploughiflg-nags  for  the  road,  and  take  mine.  I'll 
have  them  safe  back  in  thy  stalls  by  the  morn." 

"  Hoit !  and  does  he  think  I'm  to  lose  a  day's 
work  o'  the  nags  for  naught  ?  Did  the  father  give 
thee  silver,  lad  ?"  inquired  the  dame,  with  profes- 
sional care  of  her  own  interest. 

"  Didst  ever  know  a  priest  give  coin,  mother  ? 
He  bid  me  tell  thee  thou  ^Sshoiildst  have  absolution 
for  thy  life's  sins  when  he  next  rides  this  way,  an 
thou  properly  do  his  bidding.  And,  if  thou  dost 
ask  him,  old  mother,  he'll  give  thee  leave  to  swear 
by  thy  beardJ' 

"  I'd  pull  thy  fool's  beard,  an  Heaven  had  given 
thee  one,  thou  brainless  idiot,"  cried  the  old  dame, 
in  the  height  of  her  indignation,  conscious  that 
her  chin  would  have  done  better  credit  to  Jacques's 
oath  than  his  own  scantily-sown  beard  could  have 
done;  "  I  know  not  if  thou  art  more  fool  than  knave  ! 
But'in,  in  with  thee  !  Thou  shalt  have  the  nags,  if 
'twere  only  to  be  rid  of  thee,''  she  said,  in  a  mood 
between  good-nature  and  ill-humour.  **'Tis  time 
the  father  had  somewhat  to  break  his  fast." 

Their  meal,  which  she  hastily  prepared,  was 
eaten  with  rapidity  and  in  silence.  The  fresh 
beasts  were  brought  to  the  door,  and,  resi^ming 
thefr  furs,  which  they  had  laid  aside  as  they  seated 
themselves  *at  the  table,  the  travellers  once  more 
mounted  their  horses.  The  monk,  as  he  rode  past 
the  door,  bestowed  with  his  solicited  blessing 
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piece  of  money  upon  the  hostess,  accompanying  it 
with  a  compliment  on  her  fare.  V 

"Mercre  !"-she  cried,^  Gaining  her  eyegr  with  as- 
tonishment upon  his  religious  gown,  as  he  trotted 
off,  followed  by  Jacques ;  "  he  must  be  the  holy 
pope  himself,  to  give  good  silver  with  such  a  free 
nand.  It's  nof  the  way  o'  the  ordinary  fathers  I've 
met  with  in  my  day.  I've  lived  threescore  years 
and  better,  kept  open  hostel  fourteen  o'  them  come 
Christmas,  and  i.ever,  till  now,  did  I  see  the  colour 
p'  priests'  coin ;  by  the  same  token,  they  have  often 
seen  the  colour  o'  mine.  Well,  'tis  good  ringing 
silver,"  she  concluded,  dropping  it  on  the  stone  step 
of  the  door  before  closing  it,  "  and  I'll  keep  it  for 
luck."  , 

The  monk  and  his  attendant,  mounted  on  fresh 
horses,  now  rode  rapidly  forward,  their  road  still 
winding  along  the  banks  of  the  Chaudiere,  which 
were  holered  for  many  miles  with  larches,  oaks, 
sycamores,  elms,  and  cedars,  some  of  them  of  im 
mense  size,  and  many  retaining  their  dark  mantles 
of  evergreen,  of  which  even  winter  could  not  rob 
them.  Others,  stripped  of  their  summer  foliage, 
flung  abroad  their  scraggy  ajnd  unsightly  limbs, 
striking  emblems  of  that  desolation  which  winter, 
like  an  exulting  conqueror,  spreads  over  the  smiling 
face  of  nature.  The  region  through  which  they 
rode  was  diversified  by  extensive  pasture-lands  and 
well-stocked  farms  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
and,  as  they  proceeded,  it  became  more  populous. 
Here  and  there  a  church  tower  rose  in  the  distance, 
handlets  and  farmhouses  became  more  frequent, 
and  on  all  sides  the  charateristic  signs  of  a  p9pu- 
lous  country  were  visible.  The  scenery  constantly 
varied  in  its  character,  and  often  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  from  the  traveller,  who  fre- 
quently paused,  breathing  his  horse,  the  wbUe,  to 
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gaze  upon  its  sublime  or  picturesque  features. 
At  Qne  time,  the  peisp^ctive  combinations  of  ibe 
Tiew  changing  with  every  mile  they  adyancedy  they 
wound  through  a  deep  gorge,  worn  by  the  riyer, 
here  too  wild  and  unruly-  to  be  confined  by  the 
grasp  of  winter,  and  pouring'  with  velocity  through 
its  contracted  bed,  its  surface  broken  into  numer- 
ous cascades.  At  another  time  they  skirted  the 
base  of  lofty  cliffs,  wooded  to  their  summits,  an<i 
towering  in  savage  grandeur  above  their  heads. 
At  another  they  ambled  through  a  pleasant  lane, 
bordered  by  fruit  trees,  with  the  white  cottage  of 
the  habitans  dispelrsed  at  intervals  along  their 
route  ;  and  now  they  traversed  a  narrow  deil  shut 
in  by  hills  cultivated  to  their  tops,  or  some  seclu- 
ded vale,  in  which  contentment  and  domestic  peace 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  their  abode.  The  river, 
raging  among  rocks  or  tumbling  in  cascades,  wild 
with  overhanging  cliffs,  or  embellished  ^Arith  beauti- 
ful islands,  was  a  feature  in  every  change  of  the 
panorama.  Even  where  its  placid  course  was  ar- 
rested, as  it  meandered*  through  some  interval,  by 
the  frost  of  the  preceding  night,  its  surface  was  as 
transparent  as  when,  bearing  the  breast  of  the  wild 
fowl  or  the  skiff  of  the  fisherman,  it  glided  along 
between  banks  of  summer  foliage. 

About  an  hour  before  noon,  without  having  met 
.with  any  obstacle  or  seen  scarcely. ^  human  be- 
ing, save  occasionally  a  bucheron  cleaving  his  win- 
ter's fuel  in  the  forest,  a  few  peasants  labouring  on 
their  farms,  a  female  or  a  group  of  children  peeping 
through  the  windows  of  the  closely-shut  cabins, 
they  arrived  in  sight  of  a  stone  house  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  facing  the  south.  ^ 

"  Yon  be  my  journey's  end,  father,''  said  Jacques, 
pointing  to  the  habitation,  ^  tho'  if 't  be  thine  or  no, 
thy  worshipful  wisdom  knoweth  best.    By  my 
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beard !  father,  the  nags  smell  the  fodder,  and  mdfte 
brisker  the  latter  end  o'  the  way  than  at  the  outset." 

Indeed,  the  horses,  with  characteristic  instinct, 
seemed  to  be  equally  aware,  with  Jacques,  that 
they  were  approaching  their  journey's  end,  or, 
at  least,  a  baiting-place  ;  for,  when  the  house  ap- 
peared in  sight  they  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  set 
■  off  at  a  vigorous  pace,  which  they  kept  up  until 
they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  The 
house  before  which  the  wearied  travellers  drew  up 
was  a  square  stone  edifice,  two  stories  high,  witn 
a  single  wing,  and  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  A  light 
portico  protected  the  front  entrance  in  winter  and 
shaded  it  in  summer.  It  was  separated  from  .the 
road  by  a  court,  and  accessible  by  a  gravelled  walk 
bordered  by  young  evergreens,  among  which  were 
the  pine,  hemlock,  and  nackamatack,  or  red  larch. 

Dismounting  at  the  gateway  of  the  courtyard, 
the  traveller  approached  the  dwelling,  leaving  the 
horses  in  charge  of  Jacques.  Ascending  the  por- 
tico, he  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  good  will,  to 
which  his  half  frozen  condition  and  impatience  of 
delay  contributed  not  a  little.  His  summons  was 
answered  by  the  creaking  of  a  bolt,  and  the  next 
moment  the  appearance  of  a  middle*aged  man  ip 
the  open  door.  He  was  attired  in  a  dress  half 
clerical,  half  laical,  such  as  Catholic  priests  are 
wont  to  wear  in  their  own  houses.  -  His  visage 
was  thin  and  cadaverous,  and  his  frame  large  and 
bony.  His  countenance  wore  a  mild  and  benevo- 
lent, yet  indolent  expression,  while  a  twinkling 
gray  eye  beneath  shaggy  brows  betrayed  humour 
and  intelligence. 

"  B6n6dicite !"  he  said,  saluting  the  monk  with 
grave  politeness;  " enter,  brother,  and  share  our 
genial  fire,  for  that,  I  see,  thou  .n^edst  most; 
meanwhile,"  he  added,  with  the  ready  hospitality 
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of  the  Canadian  clergy,' "  I'll  have  thee  food  pre- 
pared, and  see  thy  beasts  safely  housed.  'Tis  a 
bitter  day  to  be  abroad.  Winter  hath  come  upon 
us  maniius  pedibusqucy  as  the  Latin  hath  it,  which 
is  to  say,  with  tooth  and  nail ;  but  it  beconieth  me 
not  to  paraphrase  the  tongues  to  thee,  erudite  broth- 
er,' albeit  the  habit  of  holding  converse  daily  with 
the  specimen  of  Eve's  kind,  who  ruleth  my  domes- 
tic matters,  leadeth  me  to  do  it  oftentimes  inconti- 
nently ;  but,  scitl  ac  munditer  condit  cibos,  sayeih 
Piautus,  which,  in  the  vernacular,  signifieth  that  she* 
is  a  good  ccf^k.  Her*  skill  thou  shalt  try  anon,  as 
I  perceive  she  hath  already  spread  the  board  for 
the  meridian  repast." 

"  Reverend  and  learned  cure,"  replied  the  monk, 
whom,  while  he  was  speaking,  the  host  had  ush- 
ered into  a  well-heated  room,  the  agreeable  temper- 
ature of  which  was  preserved  by  a  large  fire  bla- 
zing in  the  chimney  and  a  stove  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre, "  I  honour  the  wisdom  of  your  selection  in  so 
nice  and  difficult  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  cook  or 
coquus  as  much  as  I  respect  your  learning.  While 
I  do  justice  to  her  culinary  talents,  which,  I  doubts 
not,  do  infinite  credit  to  your  judgment,  I  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  cause  of  my  intrusion  into  your 
domicilium." 

The  monk,  who  had  intuitively  (Jaught  and  chimed^ 
in  with  the  humour  of  his  host  during  the  progress 
of  the  meal — which,  in  passing,  be  it  remarked,  was 
in  every  respect  unexceptionable — related  to  him  so 
much  of  his  object  as  was  necessary  to  ensure  his 
co-operation  and  present  aid  in  forwarding  him  in 
security  on  his  way ;  this  was  further  ensured 
through  the  influence  of  the  chevalier's  letter,  which 
be  at  the  same  time  gave  him. 

"  Me  hercule  !   worthy  juvenis,  or  youth,"  ex- 
claimed the  cure,  when  he  had  completed  the  pe 
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rusal  of  the  letter,  "thou  hast  begun  young  to  go 
forth  to  the  wars.  But  Saint  David  slew  Goliath-^ 
thou  kriowst  the  Vulgate,  I  doubt  not,  wherein  the 
story  is  related  at  length? — and  thy  year 5,  perad ven- 
ture, may  likewise  do  honour  to  tlie  valiant  man  of 
war  who  sent  thee  on  this  perilous  message.  But, 
touching  this,  epistle  from  brother  Etienne,"  he 
said,  looking  over  the  letter  once  more,  and  then 
carefully  folding  it  up,  "  I  reply  in  the  words  of 
TuUius  Cicero,  ^Dum  lego,  as^eniior?  Thou  shalt 
be  forwarded  on  thy  journey  forthwith,  for  the 
Tbusiness  thou  hast  in  hand  requireth  diligence. 
The  saints  bring  about  that  for  which  I  long  have 
wearied  them,  even  the  restoration  of  ouf  church's 
dignity  and  power  in  the  land,  and  among  the  rulers 
thereof.  But  thou  wilt  not  ride  now,  my  son,"  he 
said,  seeing 'his  guest  rise  from  the  table  and  pre- 
pare to  resume  his  travelling  apparel ;  "  all  too 
soon,  all  too  soon  after  eating. 

*'  *  Post  prandiam  stabis, 
Post  CGBn'ambulabis,' 

saith  the  school-rhyme,  which,  in  the  vernacular, 
hath  been  rendered, 

"  *  After  dinner  sleepti  whUe, 
After  suppef  walk  a  mile.' 

"  Verily,  young  cavalier  or  brother — for  thou  art 
the  one  or  the  other — as  I  look  either  on  thy  quick 
eye  and  gallant  bearing,  or  upon  the  co^l  and 
gown,  which,  I  cannot  but  observe,  thou  wearest 
after  an  ill  and  awkward  fashion,  I  fear  it  is  a 
scandal  for  the  church's  vestments  to  be  put  to  such 
unseen^ly  uses,"  he  continued,  sighing,  and  cross- 
ing himself  with  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  with  which 
his  teeth  had  been  busy  while  he  was  speaking. 
**  Verily  ihoumust  not  leave  me  yet,"  he  added,  wi- 
ping his  lips  with  a  napkin,  and  pledging  his  guest 
m  a  cup  of  mild  wine ;  "  \  wil}  firgt  teach  thee  the 
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scientia  poj>in<By  or  the  art  of  concocting  s&YOury 
messes,  Known  and  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  as 
thou  mayst  learn  on  reference — * 

"Pardon  me,  learned  cure,"  interrupted  the 
monk,  enveloping  his  head,  as  he  spoke,  m  his  fur 
bonnet,  "  I  would  gladly  be  yotS  pupil  in  this  hon- 
ourable science,  seeing  that  the  generous  repast 
I  have  but  now  partaken  qf  bears  testimony  to  Its 
utility ;  but,  if  it  be  possiole,  I  must  b'e  on  horser 
back  within  the  hour,  as  my  next  post  is  twelve 
leagues  off;  and  I,desire^o'be  there  before  morning. 
Therefore,  father,  you  cannot  better  please  me,  or 
aid  the  cause  you  have  at  heart  more,  than  by  for* 
warding  me  on  my  jouniey  at  once.  A  fleet  horse 
and  a  trusty  guide  were  more  acceptable  than  an 
abbot's  feast." 

"  Thou  shah  have  both,  Deo  volente,  my  son," 
said  the  cure,  pr6mptly,  his  naturaUy  indolent  mind 
^receiving  impetus  from  the  spirit  of  the  youth ;  and 
laying  his  knife  and  fork  down  on  his  plate  with  a 
sigh,  he  rose  and  left  the  rooml  In  a  short  time 
he  returned,  and  said, 

^ "  I  have  saddled  my  own  equus  or  steed  fcnr  thee, 
my  son,  and  sent  to  a  worthy  dame,  one  of  my  pa* 
rishioners,  to  borrow  another;  a  beast,  though  of  l^ss 
comeliness  of  form,  of  equal  mettle ;  him  tfie  good 
woman's  son  will  ride.  The.  boy  is  but  an  un« 
tamed  cub,  and  will  exercise  thy  patience.  Nath< 
less,  he  will  conduct  thee  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Therese,  from  which  place  thou  wilt  obtain  another 
guide  to  the  St.  Lawrence." 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  IM.  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  Jacques,  who,  be  it  here  re- 
corded, had  feasted  sumptuously  with  the  "  coquus 
or  cook,"  came  into  the  room.  He  was  about  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  remarkably  small  in  stature,  with  r 
unvb  nose,^ven  to  upturning,  lively,  twinklin|^,iiii9 
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chievous  gray  eyes,  oiie_of  which  was  marvellous- 
ly asquint,  straight  yellow  hair,  and  a  red  freckled 
face,  the  expression  of  which  was  mingled  intelli- 
genge  and  cunning.  His  manners  were  forward, 
and  indicated  self  «ossession  above  his  years.  He 
was  rolled  up  in  iur  tippets  and  muflFs  till  he  ap- 
peared as  broad  as  he  was  lone.  He  entered  the 
room  whisking  his  ridingrswitch  about,  and  with- 
out Hoffing  his  fur  bonnet,  which  was  made  of  a 
foxskin  witli  the  brush  hanging  down  his  back,  in 
a  shrill  voice  and  with  e  swaggering  air,  looking 
from  a  corner  of  his.  eye  at  the  monk,  he  addressed 
the.  cure. 

"  This,  then,  be  the  priest,  Father  Due,  Fm  to 
ride  with  to  St.  Therese  ?  The  devil  help  me,  if 
he  gabble  as  much  Latin  as  thou,  father,  there  will 
be  but  little  wit  spoken  on  the  xoad.'^ 
.  "  Chut  St,  chut  st  j  Zacharie  Nicolet,  with  thy 
malapert  tongue ;  thou  art  but  a  young  jpup  to  bark 
90  fiercely,"  cried  the  cure,  forgetting  his  Latin  in 
his  displeasure. 

"  And  thou  art  a  toothless  hound,  which  caii 
neither  bark.nor  bite,"  retorted  the  lad,  with  spirit. 

/'  Habet  salem;  the  laol  hath  the  true  Attic  on 
bis  tongue,"  said  the  good-natured  cure,  whose  an- 
ger WAS  never  very  durable,  at  the  same  time  turn* 
ing  round  to  the  monk  and  nodding  with  a  smile 
of  approbation ;  '^  if  I  could  have  him  aneath  my 
thumb  a  while,  to  teach  him  the  humanities  and  the 
golde^i  tongues,  he  might,  peradvenlure,  do  honour 
to  my  'instructions;  as  it  is,  he  is,  I  opine,  but 
game  for  the  gallows."        ,  , 

Zacharie,  who  did  not  relish  this  speech,  wa? 
about  to  reply  with  some  pertness^  when  the  monk, 
fixing  upon  him  his  piercing  eyes  with  a  steady 
gaze  until  he  quailed  beneath  them,  said  sternly, . 

"  A' truce,  boy,  to  this  rudeness,  and  know  bet 
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ter  the  respect  due  to  age.  If  you  are  to  be  my 
guide  to  St.  Therese,  mount  ana  ride ;  and  if  that 
-  sauey  tongue  be  not  more  civil  on  the  way,  you 
will  find  you  have  to  deal  with  a  hound,  to  use  your 
own  figure,  which  can  both  bark  and  bite." 

The  boy,  whose  natural  aculeness  of  observation 
led  him  to  estimate  properly  the  ludicrous  points 
in  the  character  of  the  simple-minded  cure,  although 
incapable  of  appreciating,  at  the  sanie  time,  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart,  had  wit 
enough  Jto  know,  from  his  stern  eye  and  voice,  that 
the  stranger  was  a  ipan*  6(  different  metal,  and 
that  he  might,  perchance,  endanger  his  personal 
comfort  by  presuming  to  trifle  with  him.  He 
therefore  left  the  room  §omewhat  crestfallen,  and, 
mounting  his  horse  at  the  gate,  awaited  the  appear- 
ance of  the  monk,  who  remained  behind  to  reward 
the  services  of  the  faithful  Jacques,  bargain  with 
him  for  the  purchase  of  the  furs  he  had  loaned  him, 
and,  at  his  request,  bestow  upon  him  his  parting 
blessing,  confirming  with  it,  in  full,  the  grant  of  dis- 
pensation for  which  he  had  petitioned  on  the  jour- 
ney. 

"Thou'lt  see,  most  worshipful,"  said  Jacques, 
stroking  his  chin  and  looking  straightforward  with 
a  fierce  aspect,  *[  when  next  thou  comest  oiir  way, 
how  bravely  Til  swear  by  my  beard !  I  shall  not 
sleep  the  night  for  thinking  on't.  If  Luc  Giles 
don't  take  his  fish  to  another  market,  then  call  me 
jack-fool.  Sa  gpod-e*en  to  ye,  father,"  he  con- 
tinued/ lifting  his  bonnet  as  the  monk  mounted  his 
horse,  "  and  thp  saints  send  ye  on.the  way  to  the 
worshipful  pope  ere  he  die.  It  would  be  an  awful 
circumstance  for  the  great  pope  to  die  in  his  sins  !* 
he  added,  devoutly  crossing  himself. 

"  God  assoilzie  him  1"  ejacfilated  the  pious  cure. 

Vol.  I.— G 
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mechanically,  without  any  very  definite  intelligence 
i>irhom  his  prayers  were  to  benefit. 

^' Father,"  added  Jacques,  while  assisting  the 
traveller  to  adjust  his  stirrups,  and  covering  his  feet 
with  the  fiir  of  his  capote,  ''keep  a  tight  rein  on 
thy  mare,  and  a  tighter  one  on  that  Satan's  brat, 
Zachatie  Nicol.  If  thou  wouldst  keep  him  in  his 
place,  swear  roundly  at  him  by  thy  beard,  or  by 
mine  own,  an  thou  likest,  seeing  thine  is  but  young, 
and  he  will  keep  in  his  proper  paces,  111  warrant 
me.  But,  most  worshipful,"  he  added,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  taking  the  rein  of  the  monk's  horse 
as  he  was  about  to  ride  off,  ''  give  not  Nick  the 
dispensation  for — ^" 

"  What^art  thou  nicking  at  |here  in  the  father's 
ear,  thou  long-eared  ass  ?  I'll  switch  thy  beardless 
chaps  for  thee  if  thou  hinder  the  priest^  journey,'* 
shouted  the  boy,  whose  quick  ears  caught  this  sac** 
rilegious  abbreviation  of  nis  name. 

The  confounded  ex-guide  immediately  released 
his  grasp  on  the  bridle,  while  the  monk,  bidding 
farewell  to  him  and  his  reverend  host,  rode  briskly 
forward  past  his  youthful  Mercury,  who,  before 
ffalloping  after  him,  turned  his  body  half  round  in 
Uie  saddle  and  shook  his  whip  at  the. cure,  crying, 
in  his  peculiarly  shrill  voice, 

^'  If  thou  wilt  have  a  scholar  to  teach  thy  L^tin 
to,  Father  Due,  thou  hast  an  ass  standing  beside 
thee  whom  thou  tnayst  teach  the  tongues,  as  asses 
have  been  taught  to  speak  ere  now." 

"  Profane  and  thankless  adolesCBntulus^  ejacu* 
lated  the  cur6,  looking  after  the  boy  for  an  instant 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation,  ''  ita 
vertere  seria  ludo,  the  which  meaneth,".  he  added, 
turning  to  the  no  less  shocked  Jacques,  whom  he 
surveyed  closely  for  an  instant,  as  if  the  hint  of  the 
departing  Zacharie  kad  not  beea  altogether  lost, 
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and  he  was  estimating  his  capabilities  for  receiT« 
ing  the  honours  which  the  lad  had  so  unaccount* 
ably  despised,  "  which  nneaneth,  my  son,  the  ma- 
king a  jest  of  sacred  things." 

"  By  my  beard  !"  swore  Jacques,  after  the  form 
of  his  successor  had  fairly  disappeared  in  a  wind* 
ing  of  the  road,  "  if  I  had  the  limb  o'  Beelzebub  by 
the  nape  o'  the  neck,  an  I  wouldn't  make  him  think 
Luc  Giles's  claws  griped  his  weasand,  may  I  never 
more  make  oath  by  my  beard !" 

Thus  delivering  himself  of  his  indignation, 
Jacques  followed  the  cur6  intp  his  dwelhng,  where 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  either  to  be 
duly  inducted  into  the  rudiments  of  the  humanities 
by  the  learned  priest,  or  into  the  elements  of  cook- 
ery, by  the  specimen  of  inother  Eve  he  retailed  in 
his  household,  as  the  mental  or  physical  propen- 
sities of  the  pupil  should  predominate. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   STORM. 

The  traveller  and  his  new  guide  had  not  meas- 
ured three  leagues  from  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Father  Ducosse  before  the  short  day  of  the  season 
closed.  The  sun,  leaving  behind  a  lurid  glow, 
went  down  in  a  thick  bank  of  clouds,  and  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  nature  foreboded  a  storm.  The  ap- 
proach of  night,  however,  did  not  hinder  their  jour- 
ney ;  but,  'moving  forward  at  a  round  pace,  they 
only  stopped  to  breathe  and  bait  their  horses  at  the 
i^frei^uent  imis  alpn£  their  route,  if  a  lonely  peas- 
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ant's  cottage,  whose  inmates,  from  hospitality  rath« 
er  than  for  lucre,  received  and  entertained  the  few 
travellers  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way,  can  be 
so  denominated.  _  -       ^ 

Towards  midnight  the  air  became  milder,  and 
the  stars,  which  hitherto  hajd  lighted  them  on  their 
way,  began. to  fade  gradually  from  the  sky,  as  a 
thin  while  haze  spread  over  it  Uke  a  veil  of  gauze. 
The  moon  at  length  rose  through  a  dense  atmo- 
sphere, and  sooiv  after  the  whole  heavens  became 
white  with  a  thick  vapour,  which  totally  obscured 
her  disk,  but  without  sensibly  increasing  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Dark  clouds  along  the  horizon 
at  length  began  to  ascend  towards  the  zenith,  and 
the  winds  to  sigh  through  the  forests.  Qn  observ- 
ing these  increasing  indications  of  a  gathering  tem- 
pest, the  monk  urged  forward  his  horse,  and  called 
to  his  guide,  who  lagged  behind  amusing  himself 
by  striking  at  the  branches  above  his  head,  to  make 
better  speed. 

**  If  you  use  your  whip,  Zacharie,  ouyour  pony^s 
back,  it  will  be  n^ore  to  the  purpose  than  your 
present  pastime !  How  far  now  to  the  convent  St, 
Therese  ?"  he  asked. 

"  A  league  and  a  leap,  father ;  but  why  dost  thou 
not  call  me  '  son'  instead  of  Zacharie  ?  You  holy 
fathers  are  ever  soning  it,  as  if  you'd  make  up  for 
your  own  lacking  therein  by  fathering  every  beg- 
gar's brat  in  the  land.  By  my  mother's  honesty, 
'tis  a  wise  son  knows  his  own  father  when  so  many 
holy  fathers  call  him  ' son'  and  'ray  son.*" 

"You  speak  not  unadvisedly,  Zacharie,  and  'tis 
lest  such  relationship  should  be  fastened  on  me 
that  I  omit,  in  your  particular  case, 'this  form  of 
speech." 

"  Thou  hast  more  wisdom  than  I  gave  thy  cloth 
credit  for,  father,"  replied  the  boy,  at  the  same 
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.  time,  instigated  by  his  restless  spirit,  making  bis 
'  horse  caricole  until  he  made  a  demivolt  across  the 
road  against  the  monk,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
sent  him  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground  if  he  had 
been  an  indiffei^nt  horseman;  the  catastrophe 
which  was,  no  doubt,  amticipated  by  the  mischiev- 
ous urchin.    - 

"  So,  so,  Paul !   So,  so !"  he  began,  apologetically,* 
soothing  the  animal,  "  hast  thou  no  better  manners 
than  to  thrust  thy  buttocks  'gainst  a  holy  monk  ? 
By  my  grandmother's  spectacles!  thou  shalt  suSex 
purgatory  unless  thou  mend  thy  manners.'     Oh, 
ciel !  ouf !"  he  suddenly  cried  out  with  pain,  as  the 
naonk's  riding-whip  came  in  contact  with  his  face, 
"ai!  ah!  thou  canst  use  a  switch,  father,  as  well 
as  rosary.     Malheur !     Thou  ha«t  mdde  the  fire 
iiy  out  o'  the  eyes  o'  me,  father,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  that  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  assurance 
and  riding  cautiously  beyond  reach  of  the  monk's 
whip,  "as  if  they  had  been  flints  and  thy  switch 
a  steel  blade."  ' 

"  Then  husband  your  tricks  to  practise  on  less 
hasty  travellers,  Zacharie.  Here  is  salve  to  anoint 
your  eyes,"  he  added,  good-humouredly,  and  giving 
him  a  piece  of  money. 

"  Callest  thou  this  salve  ?"  said  Zacharie,  thrust-  ^ 
ing  the  half-crown  into  his  cheek ;  **  if  I  had  eyes 
over  my  body  as  thick  as  a  peacock  has  on  his  tail, 
thou  mightst  have  leave  to  switch  away  at  them, 
one  at  a  time,  if  thou  wouldst  heal  them  again  with 
such  ointment." 

"  I  believe  you  honest,  Zacharie ;  for  once  in  your 
Vfe,  Til  be  sworn !  you  have  spoken  truth.  But 
forward.  We  must  get  under  cover  before  this 
storm  comes  on.  How  say  you,  a  league  farther  ?'* 
**  A  league  from  that  wheezing,  rheumatic  bridge 
we  crossed '  ere  thou  gavest  me  that  ready  cut 
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aeross  the  blinkers.  I  tell  thee,  I  like  thee  better  for 
»  blow  given  in  right  good-will,  when  on  just  prov- 
ocation, which  I  will  not  say  thou  badst  not,  than 
if  thou  didst  mumble  prayers  in  thy  hood  for  my 
soul's  benefit,  as  if  I  were  ^  born  heathen,  as  some 
monks  IVe  seen  would  do,  or  fling  hard  Latin  at 
;  my  head  like  Father  Due  Were  fa  man,!  would 
like -to  try  switches  with  thee,  ay,  and  steel,  didst 
thou  carry  such  ungodly  gear  beneath  thy  monk's 
habit." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  boy  ?"  inquired  the  monk, 
hastily  wrapping  his  gown  closer  about  his  person, 
and  riding  nearer  his  guide. 

''  I  mean,  father,"  replied  Zacharie,  edging  farther 
off,  and  shaking  his  head  mysteriously,  ^'that  I 
spied  the  hilt  of  a  sword  and  the  gleam  of  some* 
thing  like  pistol-butts  peeping  aneath  thy  gown 
when  thy  finger^  were  searching  for  that  ointment 
thou  ffavest  me." 

"  Way,  boy,  it  was  but  my  rosary  and  silver  cru- 
cifix you  saw,"  said  the  monk,  dra,wing  from  his 
bosom  and  exhibiting,  by  the  faint  light,  these  in- 
signia of  his  apparent  profession ;  '^  tnese  are  our 
spiritual  sword  and  pistol,  my  son,  with  which  we 
combat  the  arts  of  the  devil." 

*'  The  devil  combat  me,  then,"  said  the  boy,  in- 
credulously, ^*  if  I  am  fool  enough  to  mistake  the 
arms  of  a  brave  soldier  for  those  of  a  craven 
mpnk !  But  thou  knowst  best,  father,"  he  added, 
dryly. 

Tor  the  next  five  mmutes  he  busily  occupied 
himself  in  switching  the  ears  of  his  nag,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  quite  forgptten  the  subject ;  and  the 
monk,  adopting  the  wisest  course  to  put  to  sleep 
any  suspicion  that  he  might  entertain  dangerous 
either  to  his  safety  or  the  success  of  his  mission, 
ceasisd  tp  speak  any  farther  upon  it.    He  deter* 


mined,  however,  to  watch  Urn  closely  on  his  ani- 
val  at  the  convent,  lest  he  might  betray  the  secret 
of  his  disguise,  for  he  was  convinced  that  the  boy 
felt  satisfied  he  had  not  been  deceived,  although  he 
might  pretend  to  admit  the  explanation  given  him. 

The  atmosphere  continued  to  thicken  ^ove  their 
heads,  *and  the  night  grew  sensibly  darker  every 
moment.  The  first  approaches  of  the  long-brew- 
ing storm  were  at  length  manifested  by  the  occa- 
sional falling  of  a  crystal  of  snow,  which  rapidly  ^ 
increased  in  size  and  numbers  till  the  air  was 
'  filled  with  multitudinous  flakes,  whitening,  as  they 
fell,  their  shaggy  garments,  their  horses,  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  and  the  path  before  them.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  per- 
fectly white,  and,  the  wind  dying  away,  the  snow 
fell  m  a  heavy,  noiseless  shower,  and  soon  nearly 
obliterated  all  traces  of  their  path.  Fearing  they 
should  lose  it  altogether,  they  galloped. forwardf, 
and,  amid  a  gejuuine  Canadian  snowstorm,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  proceed  much  farther  through  a  fpirest,  every  ^ 
vestige  of  which  the  snow  was  momently  erasing, 
while  it  bewildered  them  by  confusing  and  obscu- 
ring every  object,  they  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
destination  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overhanging  the 
.river* 

The  convent  St.  Therese,  into  which  we  are 
about  to  introduce  the  reader,  was  a  retreat  erected 
by  one  of  the  religious  communities  of  the  capital 
as  a  place  of  safely  or  security  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  the  dangers 
of  war,  or  any  event  which  might  render  a  resi- 
dence in  the  3ily  insecure  or  inconvenient.  It 
was,  as  the  travellers  discovered  on  getting  close 
to  it,  a,  quadrangular  edifice  of  brick,  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  single  square  tower  rising  from  the 
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centre,  and  fiunounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  enclo- 
sing a  lawn  ornamented  with  forest  trees.  It  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  rising  boldly  from 
the  river,  and  at  the  SQUthem, extremity  of  a  gorge 
a  mile  in  length,  through  which,  at  a  profound 
depth,  the  river  furiously  raged  over  a  rocky  bed. 
Opposite,  the  convent,  separated  from  it  by  the 
river,  rose  lofty  hills  covered  with  forests,  with 
the  jagged  face  of  a  rock  protruding  here  and  there 
from  their  sides.  This  site  was  chosen  rather  for 
the  romantic  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
than  for  its  capabilities  of  defence  in  case  of  hostile 
attack ;  yet,  difficult  of  access,  an4  commanding  the 
only  road  leading  through  the  defile,  it  was  equally 
suited  either  for  a  religious  retirement  or  a  miUtary 
fortress.  The  nibnastic  community  was  composed, 
at  tlie  time  of  our  traveller's  visit,  of  four  or  five 
religieuses  professies,  several  novices,  the  lady  su- 
perior, and  a  father  confessor. 

*'  Here,  father,"  said  Zacharie,  as  they  drew  up 
their  weary  horses  before  a  gate  placed  m  the  wall  * 
surrounding  the  convent,  "here  thou'lt  find  those 
that  wear  the  gown  as  well  as  thou,  and  carry 
sharper  ^weapons  than  that  crucifix  thou  tellest  of. ' 

"  How  mean  you.  Sir  Wisdom  ?"  carelessly  asked 
the  monk,  dismounting  as  he  spoke,  and  lifting  a 
heavy  knocker,  which  he   applied  several  times  ^ 
loudly  to  the  solid  panel  of  the  gate  to  which  it 
Was  affixed. 

"Dost  not  know,  then?  but  how  shouldst  thou 
know  what  I  mean,  being  a  monk,"  said  the  boy, 
with  a  touch  of  irony  in  his  voice.  "  I  speak  of 
the  dendoiselles  whose  tongues  ami  eyes  are  sharper 
than  the  two«edged  sword  Father  Due  preacnes 
about.  Ciel !  If  thou  couldst  hear  my  old  dam's 
clapper  go  at  times,  thou  wouldst  say  ne'er  convent 
bell  rung  louder  or  sword  cut  sharper.    Mercie  i 
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I  never  see  a  petticoat  but  I  plug  my  ears.  Hear- 
0St  thou  not  their  chattering  even  now?  That 
knocker  in  thy  hand  has  set  them -to  cawing,  as 
I've  heard  a  roost  of  crows  when  I  chanced  to  send 
/ft  rock  aoiong  them." 

"  Hushf  boy  ! 'your  tongue  would  outwoman 
•  them  all !"  said  the  monk.  Then  grasping  his 
arm  as  he  stood  beside  him  near  the  gate,  he  added, 
sternly,  "While  within  these  walls,  if  wise,  you 
will  keep  your  tongue  closely  within  your  teeth,  oi* 
you  will  feel  a  heavier  weight  than  that  of  my  ri- 
ding-switch.^ As  be  spoke  a  light  appeared  in  a 
window  of  the  convent,  and  an  individual,  thrusting 
his  head  forth,  desired  to'know  who  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  inmates  at  an  hour  so  untimely. 

"  A  black  sheep  o'  thine  own  flock.  Father  Bona* 
venture,"  shouted  Zacharie,  in  reply,  adding,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  but  I  think  he  be  a  wolf  in  sheep's 

[  clothing." 

I  **  Boy,"  said  the  mopk,  in  a  decided  tone,  "  I 

perceive  you  are^  aware  that  I  am  not  what  I  seem, 
^eneatl^  youv  assumed  levity  you  have  a  sufficient 
share  of  good  sense,  which  now  may  be  of  service 
to  you.  1  have  here,  as  you  rightly  guessed,"  he 
continued,  placing  his  hand  on  his  sword,  t^  what 
will  at  once  release  me  from  all  fear  of  betrayal. 
But  do  not  start  back.  You  have  no  cause  for 
alarm.  I  shall  not  harm  a  hair  of  your  head.  I 
will  do  better,  trust  to  your  generosity  for  pre- 
serving the  secret  you  possess  !  Have  1  mistaken 
my  man  ?"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  frank  and  manly 
confidence,  which,  with  his  language,  made  its  in- 
tended impression  on  Zacharie,  who,  with  his  reck- 
less and  mischievous  nature,  possessed  a  generous 
spirit  and  certain^ inborn  sentiments  of  honour,  rude 
thovgh  they  were,  and  hidden  under  a  heedless  ex- 
terior, often  allied  to  such  wild  and  dauntless  char- 
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actersashis;  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  monk 
at  this  crisis  .not  only  furnished  a  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  Human  nature,  but  did  honour  to  his 
heart.  4 

'"  No,  thou  hast  not  mistaken  me,"  replied  the 
boy,  firmly,  and  with  a  respectful  courtesy  in  his 
Toice  and  manner  that  surprised  the  nionk;  and 
then  adding,  in  something  like  his  usual  manner, 
**  be  thou  priest  or  soldier,  monk  or  devil,  \  would 
not  now  betray  thee.  None  shall  know  from,  me 
thou  art  other  than  a  mumbling  friar,  with  a  beard 
a  full  yard  long,  hollow  eyes,  bojiy  cheeks,  and 
withered  to  a  'natomy.  That  thou  carriest  only 
rosary  and  crucifix  I  will  take  my  gospel  oath. 
Father  Due,"  he  continued,  in  his  usual  manner, 
"  should  have  trusted  me.  But  he  thinks  me  either 
a  fool  or  a  knave,  or  both ;  but,  for  that  matter,  I 
never  had  but  littre  reputation  for  aught  except 
evil.  Thou  art  the  first  man  that  ever  saw  in  me 
other  tlian  the  homed  devil  himself.  How  thou 
shouldst  know  me  in  one  night's  ride  better  than 
the  old  women,  priests,  and  habitans  I've  lived  with 
all  my  life,  is  odd  enough.  But  thou  hast  not  mis- 
placed thy  confidence ;  and,  for  treating  me  like  a 
reasonable  being  as  thou  hast  done,  instead  of 
doing  thee  an  injury,  I  would  fight  for  thee  against 
my  mother.  But  one  thing  I  wiU  frankly  tell  thee, 
fiatherj'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  a  man  with  a 
lantern  crossed  the  lawn  to  the  gate,  "  that  if  thou 
hadst  not  placed  this  confidence  in  me,  but  had 
Bought  by  threats  and  offers  of  violence  to  ensure. 
my  secrecy,  then  thou  shouldst  have  swung  for  it 
after,  if,  as  I  believe,  thou  art  a  spy." 

"  Is  it  a  brother  who  craves  our  hospitality  this 
wintry  night?"  asked,  in  a  sonorous,  drawling 
Tpice,  a  Gorpulem  person,  in  cowl  and  gown  hastily 
thrown  on  awry,  peering  as  he  spoke  between  the 
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bax8  of  the  gate,  and  thrusting  the  lamp  through 
the  interstices  to  his  elbow,  to  examine  the  tray* 
ellers  more  nearly,  although  their  persons,  wrapped 
in  furs  and  whitened  with  a  thick  coat  of  the  still 
falling  snow,  were  scarcely  distinguishable,  ancj^, 
resembled  to  the  vision  of  the  fat  priest  shaggy 
polar  bears  standing  upright  on  their  hiiid  legs  as 
much  as  men. 

Apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny,  he  began 
with  great  deliberation  to  unlock  and  disengage  the 
padlock  frcHn  the  bars  which  crossed  and  firmly 
secured  the  double  leaves  of  the  gate,  and  admitted 
the  travellers  and  their  horses.  After  closing  the 
gate  he  conducted  the  latter  to  a  range  ^f  lyibk- 
stalls  standing  not  far  from  it;  and  then,  leaving 

'  Zacfaaxie  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals, 

he  led  the  way,  with  a  sort  of  limping  gait,  across 

\  the  court  to  the  door  of  the  convent. 

j  ''The  snow  hath  somewhat  mollified  the  air, 

I  brother,"  he  said,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door,  "vet 

a  warm  brand  may  not  be  amiss.  So  I  bade  ois- 
ter  Agathe,  as  I^came  forth  to  admit  thee,  to  rake 
open  the  embers  in  the  refectory;  thither  I  will  lead 

\  thee.    Crooked  sticks  make  even  fire;  therefore 

will  Sister  Agathe's  labours  soon  expel  the  cold 
from  thy  limbs.^" 

So  saying,  he  preceded  the  traveller  throu^  the 
door,  and  entered  a  narrow  passage,  turning  abruptly 
to  the  left ;  at  the  opposite  extremity  was  an  open 

'  door,  through  which  they  passed  into  a  large  apart- 

,  ment  totally  dark. 

"  When  the  candles  are  out  all  cats  are  gray,''  si^id 
the  confessor,  punching  his  guest  familiarly  in  the 
ribs. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  was  a  huge  fire- 
place, in  which,  upon  a  pile  of  smoking  w<xk1,  lay 
a  few  coals,  the  glare  of  which  as  they  were  at  in- 
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tervals  blown  up  by  the  asthmatic  breath  of  an  aged 
/emale,  who,  with  a  religious  habit  flung  in  rnde 
dishabille  over  her  shoulders,  was  on  her  hands 
and  knees  before  it,  served,  in  conjunction  with.the. 
faint  light  of  the  lantern  held-  by  the  host,  to  in«- 
crease  the  cheerless  gloom  -of  the  large  apartment 
instead  of  dissipating  the  darkness. 

**  Sister  Agathe,"  said  the  priest,  or  father  con- 
fessor, as  more  correctly  he  should  be  denomi- 
nated, "thou  hast  but  a  cold  fire  for  cold  travel- 
lers." 

"  Rome  was  not  built  rii  a  day,"  growled  the  old 
crone.^ 

**  Neither,"  he  added,  with  some  severity,  "  now 
|ha^  I  view  thee  more  closely,  is  thy  attire  becom- 
ing the  presence  of  strangers.  Hie  thee  to  thy 
cell,  woman,  and  complete  thy  toilet,  and  then  s6e 
that  couches  are  prepareid  in  the  guest^s  lodge.  .  I 
myself  will  take  thy  place  at  the  hearth." 

"  Let  not  thy  tongue  cut  thy  throat,"  retorted  the 
woman,  with  asperity,  as  she  shuffled  out  of  the 
room.  :     .•  - 

"A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot,"  rejoined  Father  Bon- 
aventure,  as  she- departed. 

A  bright  blaze  soon  rewarded  him  for  the  un- 
usual and  lavish  expenditure  of  wind  from  his  ca- 
pacious lungs.  Afiier  the  traveller  and  Zacharie, 
ivho'  had  returned  from  the  stable  and  was  fast 
asleep  on  the  hearth,  had  -sufficiently  partaken  of 
its  genial  heat,  the  former  proceeded  to  make  known 
his  eTi^nd  to  his  host. 

"You  are,  worthy  father,"  he  Isaid,  suddenly 
turning,  and  binding  his  eyes  full  upon  him,  "a 
good  Cj^tholic,  and  have  the  welfare  of  church  and 
state,  at  heart,  I  trust?" 

"  HcsLVcn-forbid-itshdnld  -He  otherwise,  brother," 
answered  the  priest  with  quickness,  .suspiciously 
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fiying  his  guest  from  the  corner  of  one  eye  as  he 
sat  ^sid6  him.  Then  croBsing  his  fat  bands  over 
his  puncheon-like  person,  wliile  he  twirled  his 
thumbs,  as  if  perplexed  ai  the-  i]uesuon,  he  asked, 

"  Why,  why  putiest  ihou  such  a  query  lo  me, 
brother  f" 

"  Are  you  well  affected  towards  the  present  gov- 
ernment, father  ?"  interrogated  the  monk,  without 
appearing  to  regard  his  question. 

Father  Bonaventure  hitched  his -person  along 
the  bench,  and  eyed  the  monk  from  head  to  feet,  as 
if  he  expected  to  see  horns,  or  a  hoof  at  the  very 
least,  while  his  features  were  agitated  by  a  con- 
vex expression  of  mingled  distrust  and  confidence. 
The  former  sentiment  at  length  predominated,  a^d 
with  a  voice  and  manner  partly  the  effect  of  his 
fears  and  suspicions,  and  pauly  assumed  as  a  feeler 
to  fathom  the  purpose  of  his  interrogator  without 
politically  committing  himself,  he  said, 

"Avoid  thee,  Sathanas !  wouldst  thou  ensDHe 
me  to  my  own  hurt  V 

"  Not, so,  father,"  replied  the  monk,  smiling,  and 
eX  once  comprehending  the  ruse ;  "  I  am  the  bearer 
of  weighty  news  from  Father  Etienne,  whom  I  left 
last  night.  Ris  name  should  be  a  key  to  confi- 
dence between  us.  I  touched  your  pulse  with  a 
question  or  two,  good  father,  for  my  own  private 
satisfaction,  before  I  opened  my  business." 

"  Verily,  thou  didst  somewhat  alarm  me,"  replied 
Father  Bonaventnre,  drawing  a  long  bieath,  as  if  a 
great  weight  had  suddenly  fallen  from  his  breast; 
"  I  thought  thee  an  inquisitor  of  government,  and, 
BR  I  have  been  of  late  somewhat  given  to  insurgent 
speech  and  opinions,  I  feared  the  worst.  Yea, 
verily,  'the  guilty  fleeth  when  no  man  pursneth.' 
Thou  bearesi  with  thee,  brother,  doubtless,  somp 
ivriting  or  token  that  I  may  confer  with  thee  ' 

Vol.  I.— H 
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sgfc^  touching  the  matter  i¥hich  thou  wov^dst 

open  tome?''  ,.      ,    ^     .  ,„ 

«  I  do.  It  is— the  Chevaher  de  Levi  r 
"  Then  thou  -art  doubly  welcome,"  said  Father 
Bonaventure,  moviflg  back  to  his  former  place  near 
hii  guests  and  warmly  grasping  his  hand.  All  dis- 
trust instantly  disappeared  from  his  jocund  physi- 
ognomy, and  was  replaoed  by  an  air  of  profound 
mystery,  nowise  diminished  oy  the  significant  ap- 
plication, as  he  looked  at  his  guest,  of  the  fore  fin- 
Mr  of  his  left  hand  to  the  side  of  a  nose  of  the  most 
K)nnidable  dimensions. 

After  a  long  conference  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pected invasion,  the  monk,  not  having  thought  it 
prudent  to  undeceive  his  host  in  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertained of  his  sacerdotal  character,  was  conduct- 
ed by  him  to  a  comfortable  and  well-furnished 
cell  m  a  distant  part  of  the  convent.  On  taking 
leave  of  him  for  the  night  and  commending  him  to 
the  protection  of  St.  Therese,  the  father  assured 
him  that  he  should  be  furnished  in  the  morninff 
vrith  a  guide  and  a  carriole,  for  the  snow  would 
reader  such  a  mode  of  travelling  necessary,  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THS    MATINS. 


Th«  ensuing  morning  ^our  traveller  was  roused 
from  his  short  repose  by  the  loud  tolling  of  the 
eonvent  bell  for  matins,  and  the  voice  of  FaAer 
Bonaventure  at  the  outside  of  the  door  of  his  dor- 
mitory. 
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"  WUt  thou  not  up  to  morning  prayer,  brother  ? 
I  will  attend  thee  to  our  little  oratory,  where  we 
are  wont  to  commence  the  duties  of  the  day  with 
orisons." 

"  I  thank  you,  brother,  for  so  carefully  watching 
over  my  spiritual  welfare,"  replied  the  monk,  ri- 
sing from  the  bed  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself, 
without  laying  aside  his  disguise,  and  opening  the 
dopf;  "I  have  had  brief  time  for  sleep;  yet  two 
or  three  hours  snatched  from  the  twenty-four  is 
enough  for  youth,  though  hardly  sufficient  for  age 
like  yours.  I  fear  I  broke  in  somewhat  roughly 
on  your  repose  last  night." 

"Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,  brother.  *  It  is  not 
wise  to  wake  a  sleeping 'lion,'  saith  the  old  proverb, 
but  the  contrary  may  perchance  be  true  of  a  sleeping 
friar.  He^,  brother  ?"  said  the  confessor,  chuck- 
ling at  his  own  happy  conceit,  and  glancing  at  his 
guest  for  applause,  rubbing  the  while  his  hands  to- 
gether to  keep  them  warm  by  the  friction. 

"  I  will,  nevertheless,  try  and  atone  for  my  in- 
trusion in  some  degree  by  making  a  speedy  depar- 
ture," observed  the  monk. 

"  Not  so,  good  brother,  not  so ;  I  would  have 
thee  abide  here  as  long  as  it  may  suit  thy  conve- 
nience. Thy  companionship  will  be  most  wel- 
come. It  is  ill  biding  alone  among  womankind ; 
to  hold  colloquy  with  poor  silly  creatures  like  Sis- 
ter Agathe,  on  whose  dull  senses  wise  words  are 
cast  away,  like  the  throwing  of  goodly  pearls  before 
swine ;  and,  moreover,  she  is  deaf  as  a  mosque" 
nonger 

*^s  Sister  Agathe  the  only  companion  of  your 
solitude,  brother  ?"  inquired  the  monk,  in  an  indif- 
ferent tone,  of  Father  Bonaventure,  as  he'  slowly 
led  the  way  through  the  gallery/  his  locomotioQ 
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somewhat  retarded  by  the  spherical  honours  of  hw 
outward  man  and  a  gouty  halt  in  his  left  leg. 

"Marry  is  she  not!"  he  replied,  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder,  his  portly  dimensions  not  per- 
mitting, bis  guest  to  walk  beside  him  in  the  pas- 
sage. "  First  there  is  the  superior  (between  us, 
brother,  she  would  be  more  properly  denominated 
the  *  inferior'),  whose  physiognomy  is  compounded 
of  a  squint  and  a  twisted  nose ;  and,  moreover,  she 
suffereth-  under  that  curse. to  the^sex,  red  hair; 
these  attractions,  keeping  lovers  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance,'drove  her,  at  the  discreet  age  of  thirty-five, 
to  take  the  veil;  verily,  a  wise  covering  for  such  a 
frontispiece," 

"  And  does  this  tempting  specimen  of  the  sex 
comprise,  with  Sister  Agathe,  all  your  household, 
brother  ?"  asked  the  monk,  gravely. 

"  By  St.  Therese,  no,  good  brother !  There  are 
some  half  dozen  religieuses  who  are  full  of  the 
odour  of  sanctity ;  dried  and  withered  from  prayer 
and  fasting.  Hang  them  up  in  the  wind,  and  it 
would  whistle  an  ave  through  their  bones.  The 
very  floor  creaks  credo  when  ihey  move  across  it. 
A  mouse  might  wear  their  consciences  in  his  breast 
and  not  sin.  Yet,  saints  ha'  mercy,  brother !  for 
want  of  sins  to  confess — for  the  kind  must  ever  be 
chattering — they  puzzle  their  brains  to  conjure  up 
vairr  imaginings,  and  din  half-hatched  iniquities  into 
mine  ears.  I  believe  they  would  all  turn  murderers 
and  robbers  to  have  one  good  round  sin  to  bring  up 
to  confession." 

"  Truly,  you  have  a  trying  lime  of  it,  brother," 
replied  the  monk,  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  as  Father 
Bonaventure  paused  to  take  breath,  and  draw  a 
long  sigh  of  pitiable  distress,  as  he  poured  his 

S'l«!lfooii%^'^''l^''^'^  ^il^^"«  ear;  "your  circum- 
stances call  for  the  virtue  of  patience.* 
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~  **  Assuredly  do  tKey,  brother,*'  said  Falter  Bona- 
venlure,  stopping  full  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  and 
taking  his  guest  by  the  sleeve,  "  assuredly  do  they ! 
There  is  Sister  ursule,  as  straight,  thin,  fleshless 
an  anatomy  as  the  breath  of  life  ever  flitted  about 
in,  comes  to  me  with  a  holy  smile  that  would  turn 
a  mug  of  new  ale  to  vinegar,  and  says,  forsooth, 
she  must  confess  to  me  under  seal,  having  sinned 
to  her  soul's  damage  and  the  church's  scandal. 
And  what  think  you,"  he  continued,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  seriously  and  grievously  distressed^  at  the 
same  time  looking  his  guest  full  in  the  eyes  with 
a  serio-comic  expression,  "  what  think'you,  brother, 
this  great  iniquity  proved  to  be,  after  all  ?" 

"I  cannot  well  guess,",  replied  the  monk,  sur- 
veying with  a  smile  the  fat,  roynd  bulk  of  the  con- 
fessor, "  unless  it  were  that  the  frail  Ursule  cast 
forbidden  glances  on  your  goodly  person." 

"Verily,  thou  hast  guessed  it,  shrewd  brother; 
but,  Heaven  be  thanked,  Dan  Cupid  had  no  finger, 
in  her  holy  thoughts,"  he  devoutly  ejaculated, 
"When  I  urged  her  to  unburden  her  conscience, 
she  says  to  me,  with  much  sighing  and  whispering, 
*  Reverend  father,  while  I,  chanced  to  elevate  my 
eyes  at  vespers,  they  fell  upon  thy  reverend  whis* 
kers'"  (here  Father  Bonaventure  complacently 
stroked  these  not  altogether  uncomely  appendages 
to  his  cheeks),  "*and,  tempted  by  the  devil,  I 
bethought  me,  in  the  midst  of  a  paternoster,  if 
holy  and  youthful  St.  ^Timothy's  sacred  cheeks 
had  whiskers  for  adornment  like  tl^ne  own.'  Mis-, 
ericorde  !"  added  the  father,  fetching  a  deep  suspi- 
lation,  between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  chapel  and  ushered  in  his  guest, 
"  these  women  will  be  my  death.  One  good  round 
sin  of  a  godless  freebooter  .were  better  worth  listen- 
ing to  the  confession  of  than  all  the  milk-and-water 
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pseeadillots  of  &  regtment  of  pale-«yed  religieuses, 
■ucb  u  daily  weary  out  my  soul  and  wear  the  flesh 
from  my  poor  bones  " 

"  Of  a  truth,  you  have  kept  the  good  wine  until 
DOW,  good  Brother  Bonaventure,"  whispered  the 
monk,  as  his  eyea  at  that  moment  encountered  a 
bery  of  DoriceB,  one  or  two  with  their  veils,  per- 
haps, drawn  artfully  aside,  and  their  lovely  features 
eloquent  wiiii  curioaity  as  their  glances  were  di- 
rected towards  the  opening  door,  kneeUng  around 
the  altar  of  the  oratory. 

"Cailest  thou  iliat  good  wine?"  responded  Fa- 
ther  Bonaventure,  interrogatively,  and  in  the  same 
low  tone  of  voice,  fallowing  the  direction  of  the 
monk's  eyes  with  his  own,  "thou  art  no  judge  of 
grapes,  brother.  Marry  come  up  !  They  are  every 
soul  poiseased  with  a  born  devil,  and  give  me  more 
disquiet  than  so  many  bear-cubs  turned  loose  with- 
in the  convent  walls.  Alas  !  I  fear  they  are  given 
OTer  to  the  power  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  for 
their  hearts  are  prone  to  mischief  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward.  If  thou  wilt  in  part  ease  me  of  my  bur- 
den, brother,  and,  after  prayers,  take  upon  thyself 
the  confession  of  the  tamest  of  them,  demure  as 
they  now  look,  thou  wilt  soon  be  wearied  body  and 
sdtu  with  them,  and  be  ready  to  open  window,  and 
bid  them  fly  with  God's  blessing,  and  leave  thee  to 
CoOect  thy  wits  together  in  peace,  as  ere  now  I 
have  prayed  them  to  do.  Good  wine,  is't?  The 
asB  that  carries  the  wine  drinks  but  water." 

Thus  speaking,  the  reverend  father  confessor, 
whose  constitutional  indolence,  combined  with  the 
active  consciences  of  his  charges,  left  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  relation  of  his  grievances,  little  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  thrift  of  bis  own  body  or 
BOBl,  and  peace  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other,  bot 
who,  nevertheless,  went  good-naturedly  gnimbling 
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through  life,  adraDced  with  a  bIoW  pae*  io  lbs 
allaf,  mumbling,  aa  he  passed  them,  a  moroing  sal* 
utation  to  the  devotees,  and  opened  the  aemce  of 
t)}e  hour. 

'  The  oratory  or  chapel  within  which  the  monk 
was  introduced  constituted  the  basement  stonr  of 
the  tower,  the  di&meler  of  whose  area  was  abont 
eighteen  feet.  The  ceiling,  which  oTerbcad  was 
raised  several  feet  higher  than  the  sides  of  tha> 
oratory,  was  overspread  with  a  covering  of  crim- 
son silk,  radiating  from  a  silver  star  in  the  centre 
of  the  dome,  in  folds  or  plaits,  like  an  immense  cir- 
calar  fan.  Extending  on  every  side  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  room,  it  fell  in  hangings,  bordered  with 
deep  fringes,  to  the  floor,  concealing  the  brick  sides 
of  the  tower,  and  presenting  altogether  the-  novelly 
of  a  silken  pavilion  within  Uie  walls  of  a  convent ; 
a  tinique  and  costly  tabernacle,  illustrating,  even 
in  this  rural  retreat,  that  taste  and  lavish  expenw 
characteristic  of  Roman  Catholics  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries. 

At  the  left  of  the  door  fey  which  Father  Bonaven- 
ture  and  his  guest  entered  stood  a  small  altar  of 
black  marble,  surmounted  by  a  white  slab  of  die  , 
same  materiaJ.  Several  candles  burned  upon  it, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  was  a  crucifix ;  the  cross 
only  a  few  inches  in  height  but  of  massive  silver, 
and  the  effigy  of  the  Redeemer  of  fine  gold.  On 
the  right  of  the  altar  stood  a  mahogany  confes- 
sional-box, and  on  the  left  a  low  pulpit,  from  which 
the  father  confessor  occasionally  pronounced  hom- 
ilies to  his  little  congregation.  Before  the  ^tar,- 
awaiting  the  commencement  of  die  momitig  ser- 
vice, kneeled,  in  two  semicircles,  the  females  com- 
posing his  limited  audience.  Those  who  kneelod 
nearest  to  the  sanctuary  were  evidendy  the  «li« 
gieutes;  sisters,  in  age  and  tenderness  of  con- 
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science,  to  the  Sister  Ursule*  The  see^d  row,  tod 
tb«it  farthest  from  the  chancel,  evidently  consisted 
of  that  branch  of  Father  Bonaventure's  nock  which, 
10  his  opinion,  were  given  over  to  the  delusions  of 
sin. 

They  were  seven  in  number,  mystic  emblems, 
HA  doubt,  of  the  Pleiades,  at  least  so  thought  the 
youth^  monk )  and  fourteen  bright  eyes  glanced 
rpund  and  rested  upon  him  as  he  foIIowedTather 
Bonaventure  into  the  oratory,  for  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  in  the  convent  was  not  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  as  to  render  the  curiosity  of  females 
living  so  retired  from  the  world  either  torpid  or 
indifferent.  In  its  gratification  in  this  instance, 
however,  they  ^ceived  a  check  from  the  eye  and 
voice  of  a  middie-aged  female,  with  a  sour  visage, 
kneeling  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  whose  physi- 
ognomical details  answered  so  closely  to  the  worthy 
]^her.  Bona  venture's  vivid  description  of  the  lady 
superior,  that  the  stranger  was  at  no  loss  in  fixing 
her  identity. 

The  oratory  had  no  aperture  for  admitting  the 
light  from  without,  and,  except  when  the  candles 
'were  burning  during  morning  and  evening  service, 
Of  the  performance  of  mass  on  saints'  days,  it  re- 
maiped,  save  the  partial  illumination  of  a  solitary 
taper  burning  in  a  chased  vessel  of  oil  set  before 
the  crucifix,  in  a  state  perfectly  dark.  Father 
Bonaventure  commenced  the  usual  service  of  the 
morning  with  habitual  readiness  and  indifference, 
hurrying  through  it  as  if  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a 
speedy  termination ;  while  the  monk,  who  had  de- 
clined his  invitation  to  assist  him  on  the  plea  of 
fatigue,  kneeled  reverently  by  the  chancel,  and,  as 
it  happened,  on  account  of  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  area  before  the*  altar,  near  the  line  of  novices. 

During  the  prayers  his  attention  was  drawn  to 


the  remarkably  sweet  and  musical  voice  of  the  nor* 
ice  nearest  to  him,  as  she  repeated,  in  a  low  tone, 
the  customary  prayers  and  portions  of  the  service. 
Instigated  by  curiosity  to  see  the  lips  from  which 
such  melodious  accents  flowed^  and  behold  the 
featured  of  one  whom  his  youthful  and  romantic 
admiration  already  assured  him  must  be  surpass- 
ingly fair,  he  put  back  his  cowl  and  partly  turned 
his  face  to  glance  beneath  her  veil.  The  move- 
ment, gentle  as  it  was,  attracted  her  notice,  and 
produced  a  corresponding  change  of  her  own  atti* 
tude,  and  their  eyes  met. 

For  an  instant,  as  if  fascinated,  her  gaze  rested 
fiill  upon  his  dark,  expressive  eyes,  which  became 
softened  and  subdued,  as  such  eyes  are  wont  to  be 
when  they  encounter  the  glance  of  youth  and 
beauty ;  at  the  same  time  they  beamed  with  that 
ardent  and  passionate  admiration  which  the  vanity 
of  a  beautiful  woman  will  not  allow  her  to  miscon- 
strue. For  a  moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  she 
forgot  the  nun  in  the  woman.  A  blush  instantly 
suffused  her  cheeks,  and,  bending  her  head  in  con- 
fusion, she  hastily  veiled  a  face  which  he,  never- 
theless, had  time  to  see  was  eminently  lovely ;  and 
then  resumed,  with  a  gentle  suspiration  which  did 
not  escape  his  ear,  and  with  renewed  earnestness^ 
her  momentarily  forgotten  devotions. 

In  a~few  minutes  afterward  the  services  of  the 
morning  closed,  and  both  novices  and  religieuses, 
rising  from  the  altar,  followed  in  slow  procession 
the  astern  superior,  who  deigned  to  cast  a  glance 
neither  upon  the  father  confessor  nor  the  monk,  and 
disappeared  through  a  door  hitherto  concealed 
behind  the  arras,  and  opposite  to  that  by  which 
Father  Bonaventure  and  his  guest  had  entered. 

"  Take  thou  the  cl|air  of  confessional,  brothef^^^ 
said  Father  Bonaventure,  breathing  freely,  like  a  . 
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man  relieved  by  the  termination  of  irksome  dutied^ 
as  his  flock  were  leaving  the  chapel ;  **  the  greatest 
sinner  of  them  all  will  soon  be  back,  if  for  no 
better  purpose,  at  least  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
using  her  tongue ;  shallow  waters  being,  as  thou 
knowst,  always  the  most  noisy." 

'.  As  the  last  novice  left  the  chapel,  she  did  not 
fail,  before  dropping  the  folds  of  the  tapestry  from 
her  hand,  to  cast  a  timid  glance  towards  \he  stran- 
ger whose  piercing  eyes  had  so  dangerously  en- 
countered her  own,  no  less  brilliant  and  piercing, 
but  tempered  with  the  softness  of  the  gazelle's. 

"Time  presses,  worthy  brother,"  replied  the 
monk,  turning  away  his  lingering  gaze  from  the 
spot  where  the  graceful  figure  of  the  novice  had 
disappeared,  and  fixing  it  upon  the  very  different 
figure  of  Father  Bonaventure,  "and  I  may  not 
delay  a  longer  space  than  it  will  consume  to  pre- 
pare some  mode  of  conveyance.  I  will  break  my 
last  with  you,  and  then  leave  your  hospitable  roof." 

"It  will  be  difficult  journeying,  brother,"  replied 
the  priest ;  "  thou  hast  not  looked  forth  this  morn- 
ing. Come  with  me,  though  the  ascent  be  some- 
what precipitous,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  road  thou 
must  travel;  and,  peradventure,  when  thou  seest 
its  condition,  thou  wilt  doubtless  think  it  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  sojourning  with  me  for  a  yet 
longer  space.  Follow,  brother:  the  penitents  may 
await  our  return ;  *twill  teach  them  patience.  Pa- 
tience, saith  the  proverb,  is  a  good  plaster." 

Thus  speakings  he  raised  the  hangings'  and  led 
the  way  through  a  passage  between  them  and  the 
bare  walls  to  a  small  staircase  that  wound  spi- 
rally to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  Father  Bon- 
aventure caused  his  guest  to  mount  the  steps  in 
advance,  while,  step  after  step,  slowly  and  labori' 
ously,  he  followed  him  towards  the  top. 
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"Pjiir  a»d  softly,  fair  and  softly,  good  brother" 
he  said,  as  his  guest  began  to  ascend  with  a  light 
step,  "  hasty  climbers  get  sudden  falls.  The  more 
haste  the  worse  speed,  saith  the  proverb.  No 
human  abode  should  be  more  than  one  story  above 
ground."  At  length  the  monk  emerged  from  the 
dark  stairway  upon  a  small  rectangle  a  few  feet 
square,  so  completely  monopolized  by  a  bell,  with 
its  wheel,  axle,  and  other  apparatus,  that  there  was 
left  but  little  room  for  him,  and  none  for  the  capa- 
cious dimensions  of  Father  Bonaventure :  be  was 
content  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  with  his 
head  thrust  through  the  trapdoor,  while  his  guest 
looked  forth  from  the  latticed  window  whicn  ex* 
tended  quite  around  the  belfry. 

"Will  you  not  come  up,  brother?"  archly  in- 
quired the  monk  of  his  host,  whose  round  face  was 
thrust  up  through  the  aperture  ;  "without  your  aid 
I  cannot  profit  by  my. elevated  station." 

"I  need  not,  I  need  not,  brother,"  answered 
Father  Bonaventure,  retaining  his  position,  and 
still  breathing  heavily ;  "look  forth,  and  thou  canst 
see  what  I  would  point  out  to  thee ;  three  good  feet 
of  November  snow  on  the  earth,  and  the  road  thou 
art  to  travel  about  as  plain  as  the  path  left  by  a 
boat  on  the  water.  Hugh !  this  coming  up  stairs 
is  dreadful.  I  am  of  opinion,  brother,  that  man 
was  not  physically  constituted  to  go  up  hill  or  up 
stairs.  The  effort  that  nature  makes  at  such  times 
to  sustain  the  forced  exertion  of  the  muscles  proves 
clearly  that  it  is  unnatural.  Stairs  are  the  deviVv 
own  invention.  But  What  seest  thou  ?  Art  satis- 
fied that  thou  wilt  have  to  be  my  guest  yet  a  while 
longer  ?" 

As  the  monk  looked  forth  from  the  window  the 
sun  was  just  rising  in  cloudless  radiance,  but  there 
^as  w  warmth  in  hi9  beams,    The  prospect  h^ 
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ftpnreyed  was  strikinghr  different  from  that  which 
he  contemplated  when  first  introduced  to  the  reader, 

fra^ng  down,  from  an  overhanging  hill,  into  the 
ovely  valley  of  the  Chaudiere.  The  face  of  the 
e^rth  was  now  totally  changed.  The  green  mantle 
of  summer  and  the  graver  robe  of  autumn  had 
given  way  to  the  winding-sheet  that  winter  had 
thrown  over  the  dying  year !  A  stratum  of  snow 
lay  deep  in  the  glen,  whitening  the  leafless  forests 
and  enveloping  the  frozen  river  as  if  it  had  lain 
upon  the  solid  earth.  Mot  a  trace  of  the  path  he 
had  travelled  the  night  previous,  except  where  the 
absence  of  trees  might  indicate  its  direction,  was 
visible  to  his  eye.  In  one  short  night  winter  had 
IficI  fi^id^  for^Qt,  and  river  under  the  dominion  of' 
hfs'j^crary  sceptre!  Not  a  bird  broke  the  silence  of 
the  iporning;  the  flocks  and  herds  were  «afely 
boused ;  and,  save  a  hare  bounding  lightly  over  the 
SQow,  or  a  little  flock  of  sparrows  fliiting  upon  its 
siirface,  not  a  quadruped,  or  a  loiterer  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe,  and  not  a  human  being  or  living  creature 
was  visible  throughout  the  whole  scope  of  his 
vision.  Stern  desolation  alone  reigned  over  the 
inhospitable  scene. 

"  How  great  the  change !  how  infinite  the  con- 
trast of  the  present  scene,"  said  the  monk,  men- 
tally, "  wiih  that  I  beheld  but  yesterday  !  The 
glory  of  the  summer  forests,  the  ffolden  harvest- 
field!,  the  lowing  of  the  kine,  and  the  song  of  the 
l^appy  peasant,  all  have  departed — ^ 

"Brother,'*  said  Father  Bonaventure,  interrupt- 
ing his  train  of  thought,  "  thou  seest,  doubtless, 
what  comfort  awaits  thee  abroad.  That  snow  lies 
two  feet  deep  on  the  ground  if  it  lay  an  inch. 
Neither  burline^  traineau,  nor  carriole  can  move 
the  length  of  a  rosary  till  the  road  is  somewhat 
broken  up  by  heavy  sleds,  and  the  sun  settles  itd 
snow." 
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**But  I  can  take  horse,  Vothex,  a^  I  camtt,'^' 
said  the  tnonk,  in  a  confident  tone. 

**  Thou  couldst  not  travel  a  mile  an  honr  on 
horseback  through  such  a  snow ;  thou  wouldst  do 
better  to  take  to  snowshoes." 

'  "  That  I  will  do,  if  there  is  no  other  alternative* 
persevered  the  guest,  "  for  forward  I  must,  let  the 
difficulties  be  what  they  may.  If  the  road  is  to  be 
broken,  some  one  must  be  the  first  to  break  it,  and 
why  not  I  as  well  as  another  ?  If  it  is  passable  for 
one  man  it  also  is  for  me.  Look  you,  brother,'^  he 
added,  hastily,  '^come  a  step  higher,  and  bend' 
your  eyes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  lattice,  and 
tell  me  what  you  see." 

■  The  father  confessor  raised  himself  till  his  eyes 
i^ere  on  a  level  with  the  lower  crevice  of  the  win- 
dow,  and  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
gUOSt. 

"  Speak,  brother.  What  do  yoTi  discern  T  asked 
the  morik,  exaltingly. 

"  BySt.  Tberese  f  I  spy  three,  nay,  four  men 
on  horseback  far  down  the  glen,**  replied  the  father, 
looking  into  the  face  of  his  guest  with  something 
like  surprise  visible  in  bis  features;  "do  I  see 
rightly,  brother  ?" 

"lou  see  rightly,"  replied  the  monk;  "four 
mounted  men,  halt  a  league  off,  are  travelling 
thither  through  the  snow,  the  difficulties  of  which 
your  hospitality,  brother,  has  led  you  to  niagftify 
sonaewhat.  They  seem  to  travel  at  a  good  round, 
pace,  nevertheless.  ~  This  is  fortunate.  If  they 
pass  by  and  continue  on  farther,  I  shall  have  my 
road  broken  before  me.  'Tis  a  special  interposi- 
tion of  Heaven,  brother.  Dost  not  think  so  r  he 
added,  pleasantly. 

'*  By  St.  Therese,  'tis  a  miracle !"  answ/ered 
Father  Bonaventure  in  \  disappointed  tone  ;  **  but' 
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H  miracle  of  Beelzebub's  own  making.  Heve  I 
thought  to  keep  thee  at  least  till  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after.  Well,  God  makes  and  the  tailor 
shapes.  'Tis  an  ill  wind  blows  nobody  good.  • 
'Tis  folly  to  fret  wjien  griefs  no  comfort ;"  and, 
thus  comforting  himself  with  proverbs,  Faiher  Bon- 
arenture  prepared  to  descend  the  stairs  of  the 
tower. 

*^  Beware,  brother,"  said  the  monk,  as  Father 
Bonaventure^s  bald  crown  slowly  disappeared 
through  the  scuttle;  ^^facilis  descensus  Ayerni,^ 
as  worthy  Brother  Ducosse  would*have  it,  not  that 
I  would  intimate  that  your  oratory  is  the  Avernus 
to  wbich^Maro  alludes.'^ 

**  Maro  Yirgilius  was  a  heathen,"  said  the  con- 
fessor, as  he  carefully  descended  the  stairs,  per- 
fectly assuring  himself  of  the  safety  of  one  foot 
before  he  put  down  the  other,  progressing  some- 
thing as  we  have  seen  children  three  years  old 
when  performing  the  same  feat.  "  I  marvel  much 
Brother  Ducosse  should  be  so  given  to  (quoting 
heathenish  sayings.  He  endan^ereth  thereby  his 
sbul's  wcllbeing.  But,  brother,  if  thou  wilt  travel 
after  I  have  shown  thee  the  road,  why,  then,  go,  and 
the  saints  be  with  thee.  Tis  hard  to  make  a  wild 
goose  lay  a  tame  egs.  Youth  is  ever  more  hasty 
than  wise,  and  a  litue  pot  is  soon  hot.  Go  thou 
into  the  confessional,"  ne  added,  as  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  chapel;  *Hwo  mornings  in  the 
week  do  the  sisters  confess,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
While  thou  art  shriving  the  penitents  I  will  be 
making  preparations  for  thy  departure.  Heaven 
send  thee  patience  this  morning,  brother,  for,  verily, 
thou  wilt  need  it.  But  hiethinks  thou  art  some- 
what younff  to  be  made  a  father  confessor;  but 
what  saveth  the  proverb,  *  'tis  not  the  cowl  that 
makes  the  friar,  nor  the  cap  that  makes  the  cardi- 
nal. "  ^ 
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Thus  speaking,  the  oracular  Father  Bofiarenture 

drew  aside  the  bangii^s,  and,  thrusting  the  monk 
in,  said,  "  Go  in,  and,  by  St.  Therese,  make  clean 
hearts  o'  them  ;  new, brooms  sweep  clean." 

Then  hobbling  away  with  his  usual  rolling  gait,^ 
which  the  monk,  as  he  followed  him  with  his  eyes, 
thought  resembled  more  the  waddling  of  a  duck 
than  the  walk  of  a  reverend  priest,  he  disappeared 
through  a  door  opening  from  the  gallery,  while  the 
new  confessor,  putting  aside  the  arras,  found  him- 
self once  more  within  the  dimly-lighted  chapel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CONFESSOR, 

On  entering  the  chapel  the  monk  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  so  unexpectedly  placed  by  the  request  of 
Father  Bonaventure.  In  nis  first  interview  he  had 
not  undeceived  him  respecting  his  ostensible  cleri- 
cal character.  When  the  proposal  of  officiating  in 
the  confessional  closet  in  his  stead  was  made  by 
the  father  on  their  way  into  the  chapel,  he  had  re- 
splved,  if  further  urged  upon  the  subject,  which  he 
did  not  anticipate,  to  escape  by  some  subterfuge, 
or,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  disclose  his  dis- 
guise. But  the  lovely  vision  of  the  oratory,  acting 
upon  a  highly  romantic  imagination  and  feelings 
sufficiently  susceptible,  at  once,  with  the  potency 
of  a  magician's  wand,  overthrew  his  well-formed 
resolutions,  which  had  originated  in  a  species  of 
chivalric  honour  and  ^  certain  reverence  for  reli* 
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pon,  and  he  detennined  to  play  the  father  confes* 
sor  for  a  time  if  again  solicited,  trusting  that  his 
good  fortune  might  place  him  once  more  within 
the  influence  of  uiose  brilliant 'eyes  whose  glances 
had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  in  the  hearing  of  that 
sweet  voice  whose  accents  had  captivated  his 
senses. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with- 
in the  chapel,  where  no  thoughts  should  have  in- 
truded save  those  that  had  the  Supreme  Being 
for  their  object,  its  dim  religious  light,  the  solemn 
pomp  of  the  altar,  the  sacred  vessels  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Creator,  the  touching  image  of 
Him  who  "  bowed  his  head  and  died,"  and  the  deep 
silence,  like  that  of  a  tomb,  all  conspired  to  im- 
press his  mind  with  the  awful  character  of  the 
place,  and  send  the  blood  with  guilty  violence  to 
his  brow.  With  a  quick  pulse  and  a  conscious 
feeling  of  guilt  he  hesitated  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
lent  proposed  by  the  father  confessor,  and  for  a 
moment  trembled  at  his  own  daring  impiety,  and 
at  the  thought  of  so  sacrilegious  an  assumption  of 
holy  duties.  His  step  faltered,  and  he  was  half 
persuaded  to  turn  back.  But  while  he  lingered, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  silken  curtain  before  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered,  a  slight  motion  of 
the  hangings  opposite,  at  the  place  where  the  love- 
ly novice  had  disappeared,  terminated  his  indeci- 
sion. Dropping  the  curtain,  he  said  abruptly,  as 
if  lie  would  effectually  silence  the  troublesome 
monitor  within, 

"  'Tis  a  masquerade  and  mummery  all,  so  Pll 
in  and  take  the  chances  Cupid  sends  me;"  and,' 
crossing  the  space  before  the  altar,  he  hastily  en- 
tered the  confessional  and  closed  the  door. 

He  had  scarcely  concealed  himself  when  the 
arras  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  veiled  female  entered 
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the  chapel.  After  sanctifying  her  hrow  with  thd' 
holy  water  that  stood  in  a  vase  by  iRe  entrance, 
wila  a  readiness  which  appeared  ihe^  result  of  habit, 
she  approached  the  confessional-bbr,  not  omitting 
an  additional  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  bosom  as 
she  glided  past  the  crucifix,  and  silently  kneeled 
on  the  low  step  beneath  its  lattice.  A  solitary  lamp, 
that  burned  night  and  day,  the  embleni  of  that 
"  light  which  has  come  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners," shed  its  pale  rays  through  the  chapel,  .ren- 
dering remote  objects  and  the  form  of  the  penitent 
dim  and  indistinct. 

** Father,  thy  blessing!'*  she  said,  in  a  low  mo- 
notonoits  voice,  but  as  unlike  that  of  the  youthful 
novice,  thought  the  disappointed  confessor,  as  the 
croaking  of  the  penfrog  to  the  melody  of  the  night- 
ingale. ^ 

By  a  train  of  reasbning  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed by  young  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart, 
ihe  young  soldier  had  jumped  to  a  conclusion,  for 
which,  without  sounder  premises,  the  logic  of  the 
gchools  could  have  given  him  no  authority,  which 
was,  that  the  first  and  only  penitent  must  be  the 
dark-eyed  novice.  His  present  disappointment 
was  therefore  proportionate  to  his  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  reasoning,  wherein  his  hopes-  out* 
weighed  probability ;  more  especially  as  the  novi<ie, 
unless  some  bird  had  carried  it  to  her  ear,  or  she 
had  learned  it  by  that  refinement  of  instinct  which 
the  female  heart  in  such  cases  wonderfully  exhib- 
its, could  not  have  been  aware  of  this  very  desi- 
rable change  of  father  confessors.  He  neverthe* 
less  determined  to  abide  by  his  present  fate,  and 
outgeneral  dame  Fortune  by  resorting  to  his  own 
\yits  for  improving  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  ihere- 
fiore,  in  a  voice  disguised  to  imitate,  s6  far  as  pos^ 
sible,  the  burlesque  grunts  of  Father  Bonaventure, 
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in  which  he  was  materially  aided  by  the  close  aides 
of  the  confessional,  replied  to  the  kneeling  penitent, 

"  Thou  hast  my  blessing,  daughter.  Relieve  thy 
soul,  and  briefly.  A  short  horse  is  soon  curried ;  a 
short  shrift  and  a  long  fast.     Say  on." 

"  I  hate  grievously  sinned,  father,  both  in  thought 
and  deed,"  said  the  penitent,  plaintively,  sighing 
as  if  her  heartstrings* would  give  way,  and  then 
pausing  to  await  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  her 
confessor. 

"  Confess  first  thy  sin  of  thought,  daughter,"  he 
said,  in  an  encouraging  tone  of  voice. 

"  Yester  eve,"  began  the  penitent,  readily,  as  if 
happy  at  the  opportunity  of  using  her  tongue,  ar- 
ranging her  veil  and  settling  herself  more  easily  in 
her  kneeling  posture,  **  yester  eve,  when  novice 
Eugenie  was  threading  my  needle  (for  I  was  work- 
ing at  the  broidery  for  the  covering  to  thy  e'scri- 
toir,  father)  she  said — for  thou  knowst,  father, 
these  young  novices  lately  come  from  Quebec  are 
not  discreet  and  maidenly  in  their  deportment,  as, 
without  mentioning  my  sinful  and  unworthy  self, 
those  who  have  been  a  somewhat  longer  space  of 
time  wedded  to  holy  church :  well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing* father,  these  young  girls  are  full  of  all  manner 
of  iniquitous  thoughts,  and  their  vain  hearts  follow 
after  the  devices  of  their  evil  imaginations  continu- 
ally ;  and,"  added  she,  raising  her  hands  in  holy 
horror,  "  they  think  about  men,  father !  not  such 
as  thyself,  who  art  as  harmless  as  a  dove,  and  whom 
I  pray  the  Virgin  will  protect ;  for,  alas !  if  thou 
shouldst  be  taken  from  us — ^" 

"  Thy  sin !  'thy  sin  of  thought,  daughter !"  inter- 
rupted the  impatient  confessor,  as  his  penitent  be- 
gan to  lose  sight  of  her  own  sins  in  her  horror  at 
those  of  others,  and  in  her  solicitude  for  her  con^ 
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'  fessor ;   ^'  this  worldly-minded  novice   Eugenie ! 
what  has  she  to  do  with  thy  sins  or  thee  ?" 

"  As  I  was  saying,  father,  novice  Eugenie,  world- 
ly-minded, as  thou  justly  sayst,  was  threading  my 
needle  for  the  broidery,  for  thou  knowst  thy  es- 
critoir — " 

"I  know,  I  know,  daughter;  keep  to  thy  con- 
fession," interrupted  the  monk,  in  his  impatience 
with  difficulty  disguising  his  voice;  "this  novice!^ 

'  what  said  she  ?" 

,  "  She  said,  father — it's  a  sin  to  repeat  it,  for  I 

blush  even  to  think  of  it — she  said,  and  so  loud,  too, 

that  old  Agathe,  who  w^s  sweeping  the  room,  could 

have  heard  her  if  she  hadn't  been  deaf,  that  she 

wished  that  thou,  even  thyself,  holy  father !  wert 

a  youthful  knight  in  disguise.     No  wonder  you 

start,  father ;  the  saints  preserve  us !  was  such  like 

ever  heard  of?     May  St.  Therese  ffuard  herhouse- 

Ir  hold !    is  my  prayer,"  she  concluded,  devi)utly 

crossing  herself. 

'  "Amen!"  responded  the  confessor,  in  a  voice 

that  appeared  to  hav^  come  from  the  very  bottom 

of  Father  Bonaventure's  chest.    "What  said  she 

further,  daughter  ?" 

"  As  I  was  saying,  father,  when  you  interrupted 
me,"  glibly  continued  the  religieuse,  "  she  said  she 
wished  you  were  a  disguised  knight  like  a  certain 
brave  young  Norman  warrior.  Sir  Walter  de  Lan- 
cy  by  name,  whom  she  says  she  once  read  of  in 
a  sinful  romaunt.  This  comes  of  reading  godless 
romances,  father ;  thank  the  Virgin,  I  can  say  I 
never  committed  that  sin !  She  said  this  Walter 
de  Lancy  loved  a  novice — no  doubt  just  such  a 
pert,  graceless  thing  as  this  Eugenie — and,  for  love 
of  her,  got  himself ,  admitted  into  the  convent  dis- 
guised as  the  holy  father  confessor,  whom  he  shut 
up  in  a  tower  in  nis  own  castle  till  he  had  told  the 
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silly  novice  he  loved  her,  and  prevailed  on  her  to 
run  away  with  him  and  marry  him,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  I  would  say  it  on.  the  cross,  that  novice 
Eugenie  herself  would  do  if  she  could  have  the 
opportunity.  Was  ever  such  scandal  heard  of, 
father,  as  this  deed  of  that  godless  Norman  knight  ?" 

"  Impious  and  daring  youth !  He  is  now,  no 
(Joubt,  doing  penance  in  purgatory  for  a  crime  so 
unparalleled,"  replied  the  monk,  in  a  severe  tone  of 
voice, 

"  I  trust  he  is,  father ;  such  sacrilegious  conduct 
should  be  punished  as  an  example,"  responded  the 
penitent^  with  that  tempered  exultation  which  bop 
came  humility ;  **  but,  then,  what  think  you  this 
novice  Eugenie  said,  father  ?  Well,  she  said  she 
wished  that  Norman  knight  was  alive  now,  and 
would  come  into  the  convent  in  disguise,  and  con- 
fess the  household  instead  of  you:  The  minx !  no 
douht,  in  that  case,'  she  thinks  she'd  be  the  novice. 
But,  if  thou  wert  the  Norman,  father,  thou  wouldst 
know  better,"  she  continued,  in  tones  meant  to  be 
very  insinuating,  "than  to  be  taken  with  such 
silly,  and,  withal,  sinful  children  aa  these  novices 
are.    That  thoii  wouldst." 

**  Thou  sayst  well,  daughter,"  replied  the  con- 
fessor, in  a  tone  of  voice  modelled  on  her  own ;  "if 
I  were  that  sacrilegious  Norman  of  whom  thou 
speakst — " 

"  Not  I,  father,  not  I !  the  novice  Eugenie,"  she 
said,  hastily.  * 

"  Well,  the  novice  Eugenie :  if  I  were  him'of. 
whom  she  speaks,  I  should  make  choice  of  one 
more  discreet  and  experienced ;  one,  I  think,  of 
about  thy  own  age,  daughter." 
-  "  I  knew  thou  wouldst,  father,"  she  said,  trium- 
phantly. "But  was't  not  a  great  sin  for  this  nov- 
ice to  listen  to  this  Norman?" 
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"  Verily  was  it^  daughter,"  answered  the  monk, 
S4)lemnly,  "and  she  is,  no  doubt,  enduring  at  this 
moment  painful  penance  with  him  in  purgatory.'* 

"With  him,  father?  that  can  be  no  penance  if 
they  are  together,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappro- 
bation. 

"  In  purgatory  they  neither  know  nor  are  known, 
my  daughter,"  said  the  monk,  mildly.     "Now  pro^ 
.  ceed  in  thy  confession.    A  willing  mind  makes  a 
light  heel.'^ 

"When  novice  Eugenie  said  she  wished  you 
were  the  handsome  young  Norman  knight,  I  said, 
father,"  here  the  voice  of  the  penitent  was  lowered 
to  a  very  confidential  key,  while  her  lips  approached 
rather  closer  to  the  lattice  than  was  customary, 
"  that  I  thought  thee  young  and  handsome  enough 
as  thou  wert,  and  I,  for  one,  would  rather  have  Fa- 
ther Bonaventure  for  my  lover  than  the  comeliest 
kniffht,  be  he  Norman  or  whoever  he  be,  that  ever 
broke  lance." 

Here  a  deep  sigh,  partaking,  as  the  monk  thought, 
equally  of  the  penitential  ana  of  the  amorous,  con- 
cluded the  first  division,  or  the  sin  in  thought,  of 
the  penitent's  confession. 

"  Sister  Ursule,  for,  though  I  behold  not  thy  face, 
such  thy  words  bespeak  thee  to  be,"  said  the  monk, 
shooting  a  random,  out,  as  the  result  showed,  a  suc- 
cessfal  arrow,  "although  thy  sin  is  great,  in  as 
much  as  thou  hast  suffered  thy  thoughts  to  wander 
to  my  poor  person  instead  of  confining  them  to  thy 
crucifix,  nevertheless  it  may  be  atoned  for  by  a 
penance  commensurate  with  its  enormity.  I  en- 
join, therefore,  upon  thee  six  additional  paternos- 
^ters  and  twelve  ave  marias  over  and  aoove  thy 
customary  devotions ;  and,  moreover,  that  thou  conae 
not  to  confession  for  a  week  to  come,  and  never,  D 
woid  or  look,  put  me  again  in  remembrance  of  th 
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morning's  confession.  Now  relate  thy  sin  in  deed, 
daughter." 

"  Alas,  reverend  father,"  sighed  the  penitent  re- 
ligieuse,  "  how  can  I  utter  my  own  shame  !  This 
mominff,  while  at  mass,  I  lifted  my  eyes  and  ^azed 
for  at  least  ten  seconds  on  the  lace  of  the  holy 
monk  at  present  sojourning  in  the  convent." 

"  Thou^  woman  r  exclaimed  the  monk,  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  surprise  and  chagrin,  while  the 
penitent  recoiled  from  the  lattice  with  an  incipient 
scream  of  alarm. 

He  immediately,  however,  recovered  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  which  had  suddenly  deserted  him  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  the  identity  of  the  ancient 
religieuse  Ursule  with  the  lovely  novice  of  the 
oratory,  whose  features  he  had  indistinctly  seen, 
and  whose  voice  he  had  but  once  heard.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  convinced  him  of  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  supposition,  and  in  the  gruffest  tones  of 
Father  Bonaventure  he  said, 

"The  enormity  of  thy  offence,  daughter,  hath 
moved  me,  even  to  the  giving  utterance  to  my  "in- 
dignation in  a  strange  tongue,  as  did  the  saints  of 
old,  as  thou  hast  heard  me  expound  to  thee  from 
scripture.  But  wherefore  didst  thou  let  thy 
thoughts,  nay,  thy  eyes,  lead  thee  into  sin  ?" 

"It  was,  father,"  replied  the  penitent,  who  had 
^resumed  her  original  attitude  at  the  lattice,  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  "  solely  for  the  good  of  novice 
Eugenie,  knowing  her  thoughts  are  ever  world- 
ward.  Somehow,  when  the  strange  monk  kneeled 
so  close^  beside  her,  I  could  not  get  the  Norman 
knight  out  of  my  head,  and  so  I  naturally  looked  at 
him,  and  then  I  looked  at  her,  arid  all  atronce,  father, 
1  saw  them  both  turn  and  look  at  each  other,  and  I 
never  saw  holy  man  look  so  pitifully  as  he  looked 
on  her  bold  face,  as  if  he  knew  her  failing.    I  was 
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fjlad  to  see  she  had  the  grace  to  veil  her  head,  though 
had  not  given  her  credit  for  so  much  discretion. 
Forsooth,"  she  added,  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  *'  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  forward  chit  thought  it  was 
the  bold  Norman  knight  she  is  ever  talking  about, 
since  that  godless  romaunt  fell  into  her  hands,  who 
had  come  and  kneeled  himself  down  beside  her,  as 
if  he  would  look  at  such  a  silly  child  when  there 
were  others  to  pick  and  choose  from." 

''Thou  sayst  well,  daughter,"  said  the  con- 
fessor; ''and  now,  in  regard  to  this  second  offence 
of  thine,  which  thou  hast  done  wisely  to  confess  so 
readily,  I  enjoin  thee,  first,  to  keep  all  the  religieuses 
in  their  rooms,  and,  also,  all  the  novices,  save  the 
novice  Eugenie,  for  one  hour  to  come.  Eugenie  I 
command  you  to  send  forthwith  to  take  thy  place 
at  the  confessional ;  for  she  hath  merited  not  only 
penance,  but  a  severe  reprimand,  having  not  only 
sinned  herself,  but  tempted  thee,  holy  sister,  to 
commit  sin,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  But 
thou  art  released  from  thine  offences  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  slight  penances  I  have  enjomed 
upon  thee.  Beijedicite,  daughter!  Go  send  the 
novice  Eugenie  mto  the  oratory." 

The  religieuse  Ursule  rose  from  her  knees,  her 
heart  lightened  of  a  heavy  burden  by  this  free  con- 
fession of  her  great  sins  and  the  father's  forgive- 
ness, which,  like  a  devout  Catholic,  she  believed 
to  be  resistered  in  heaven.  We  venture  to  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  thought  uncharitable  towaras 
so  sincere  a  penitent  and  discreet  maiden  as  Sister 
Ursule,  if  we  hint  that  her  heart  was  also,  in  no 
very  slight  degree,  lightened,  and  her  spirits  elated, 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  picture  which  her  active 
imagination  painted,  in  colours  indifferently  well 
laid  on,  as  if  envy  herself  had  handled  the  brush, 
of  the  disgrace  awaiting  the  offending  novice  £u«. 
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genie..  Never  did  penitent  hasten  to  perform  al- 
lotted penance  with  the  alacrity  with  which  Sister 
Ursule  disappeared  from  the  chapel  to  fulfil  lliat 
item  of  hers  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  con- 
fessor's injunction ;  an  item,  it  will  be  remembered, 
especially  relating  to  that  worldly-minded,  knight- 
loving  Eugenie,  whose  numerous  sins  and  unnov- 
ice-like  peccadilloes  were  ai  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
that  holy,  charitable,  and  discreet  religieuse. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   NOVICE. 

The  silence  that  followed  the  disappearance  of 
the  religieuse  Ursule  on  her  penitential  mission 
was  passed  by  the  yoting  confessor  in  brief  reflec- 
tions upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  present 
employment.  No  sophistry  with  which  he  fortified 
himself,  through  questioning  the  genuineness  of  the 
Roman  faith  and  ridiculing  the  act  of  confession, 
could  aid  him  in  silencing' certain  severe  mental 
strictures  upon  the  part  he  was  acting  in  the  sacred 
relation  of  a  guest,  and  under  a  guise  to  which  he 
was  indebted  for  his  safety  and  the  hospitality  he 
was  abusing.  Neither  of  these  could  deter  him 
from  prosecuting  an  amour,  if  a  wayward  impulse, 
having,  perhaps,  no  definite  aim  or  other  purpose 
than  the  indulgence  of  a  romantic  temperament, 
could  with  strictness  be  so  denominated. 
;  "I  am  aWare,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  playing  a 
part,  both  dangerous  and  censurable,  and  which  my 
'  .'conscience  refuses  to  defend  ;  but  I  have  gone  tOQ 


to  to  reeede^  ftiid  toy  object  is  certainly  innocent; 
If  the  scales  are  to  be  so  nicely  adjusted,  I  tliiok 
the  penances  I  have  enjoined  and  the  sins  I  have 
remitted  in  my  assumed  character  will  swing 
evenly,  so  far  as  Doomsday  may  decide  with  those 
granted  jon  confession  by  worthy  Brother  Bona- 
yeature.  But,^'  he  continued,  in  a  gay  tone,  '*  to 
quote  on^  of  the  good  father's  proverbs, '  He  must 
needs  run  whom  the  devil  drives,' " 

He  thus  put  a  period  to  his  scruples  by  a  coup 
de  main  in  the  snape  of  a  proverb, 'whose  truth 
certainly  does  not  admit  of  question,  but  under 
whose  shelter  more  mischief  has  been  wrought 
than  his  infernal  highness,  if  so  disposed,  could  re* 
pair. 

"  Now  aid  me,  Cupid  and  shade  of  Walter  de 
Lancy!"  he  added,  aa  he  heard  a  rustling  behind 
the  arras. 

The  next  moment  a  graceful  female .  figure, 
closely  veiled,  entered  the  chapel ;  and  with  less 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  forms  which  ch»ac^ 
terized  the  entrance  of  pious  Sister  Ursule,.  she  ad*- 
Tanced  with  an  easy,  undulating  motion,  and  )cneeled 
before  the  lattice  of  the  confessional. 

'*  Daughter,"  said  the  confessor,  after  a  brief  si- 
lence, during  which  only  the  gentle  suspirations  of 
the  penitent  were  heard,  while  her  jroung  bosom 
lieaved  like  the  breast  of  a  wild  pigeon  in  the 
bands  of  the  fowler,  "  daughter,  thou  art  come  to 
confession,  I  trust,  with  a  heart  suitably  prepared 
to  receive  absolution ;  for  I  am  informed  thy  in- 
^scretious,  to  give  them  no  harsher  term,  nave 
iMsen  many  and  a^ravated.  But,  if  thou  hast  duly 
repented,  t  will  give  thee  absolution,  on  confession, 
for  all  thy  offences  up  to  this  time ;  for  I  do  not  de- 
mre  to  be  rigorous  with  youth.  Thou  mayst  coa- 
lite beginnmg  witji  the  hour  of  matins.    But  first 
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put  sside  thy  yeil,  daughter,  that  I  may  see  if  thy 
looks  show  lhe«  to  be  sufficiently  penitent." 

The  novice,  from  the  mysterious  yet  elated  man- 
net  of  Sister  Ursule,  who  could  not  altogether  dis*' 
guise  her  pleasure  as  she  communicated  her  meS'* 
sage,  and  from  some  ominous  words  dropped 
by  her,  of  which  she  could  only  distinguish  the 
sounds' Nqjrman  knight,' had  anticipated  from  the 
father  confessor  a  severe  rebuke  and  onerous  pen- 
ance. But  when  she  heard  the  unusually  mild  tones 
of  his  voice,  which  the  monk  had  now  learned  to 
disguise  still  more  by  placing  his  lips  to  one  of 
the  numerous  apertures  of  the  lattice  as  if  to  the 
mouth  of  a  tube,  she  experienced  infinite  relief^ 
audi  drawing  aside  her  veil,  prepared  with  cheer- 
fulness and  confidence  to  make  her  confession. 

The  removal  of  her  veil,  which  is  i^eldom  woni 
at  confession,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  young  con- 
fessor, as  he  surveyed  them  through  the  interstices 
of  the  Confessiional  blinds,  the  features  of  a  striking- 
ly beautiful  girl,  not'  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Her  hair  was  of  the  richest  shade  of  auburn, 
and,  escaping  from  the  confinement  of  the  virgin 
fillet  that  bound  it,  flowed  in  golden  luxuriance 
over  her  feultless  neck  and  finely-turned  shoul- 
ders, the  exquisite  shape  of  which  was  eminently 
displayed  by  the  dark-coloured  and  closely-fit> 
ting  habit  that  she  wore.  Meeting  close  at  the 
throat,  where  it  Was  secured  by  a  jet-clasp,  it  de- 
scended to  her  waist,  exhibiting  its  fine  proportions 
and  perfect  symmetry  to  much  greater  advafitage 
than  worthy  Sister  Ursule,  or,  perhaps,  the  inven- 
tors of  thisVeliffious  costume  woqld  hsfve  approved, 
had  their  carerulness  in  departing  from  the  sin*al- 
lurinff  garments  of  the  world  partaken  'more  •f 
worMy  wisdom.  The  dark  colour  of  her  attiie 
^ave,  also,  additional  lustre  to  a  eomptexim  re- 


markably*  cleat  anjd  brilliant.  This  was  especially 
exemplined  in  the  contrast  between  the  sombre 
hue  of  her  habit  and  a  pair  of  snowy  hands,  soft 
and  childlike  in  appearance  (the  taper  nngers  never* 

*theless  showing,  those  graceful  proportions  indi- 
cating the  nnaturer  maiden)  which,  protruding  from 
the  closely-cut  sleeve,  were  demurely  crossed  on 
her  bosom.  Her  eyes,  at  first,  were  meekly  cast 
down,  as  became  the  circumstances  and  attitude  of 
the  penitent,  offering  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring 
soldier  dark  lashes,  like  silken  fringes,  shading  and 
quite  concealing  the  orbs  beneath.  But  when, 
embarrassed  by  the  silence  preserved  by  her  con- 
fessor, who,  forgetful  of  his  situation,  drank  in  with 
his  eyes  her  unconscious  beauty,  she  timidly  raised 
them  to  the  lattice,  they  beamed  with  intelligence 
and  a  sweetness  of  expression  just  sufficiently 
mingled  with  passion,  or,  to  speak  with  greater 
truth,  love,  to  be  irresistibly  lascinating.  They 
were  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  brown  often  united 
with  auburn  hair,  closely  allied  to  black,  and  com- 
monly designated  as  such,  but  which  is  more  near- 

'  ly  assimilated  to  the  rich  .hue  of  the  chestnut.  They 
were  full  of  lambent  fire,  and  ready  to  kindle  into 
flame  or  overflow  with  tenderness  as  the  changing 
impulses  of  her  soul  played  in  their  dark  and  dan* 
gerous  depths.  Her  beauty  was  of  an  Oriental 
cast :  her  lace  oval ;  her  forehead  low,  but  pleasing, 
and  falling  into  a  nose  of  classic  beauty.  Her 
mouth  was  small  and  more  exquisitely  formed,  and 

'infinitely  more  ifatal  than  Cupid's  bow,  who,  it  is 
fabled,  stole  from  beauty's  lips  its  graceful  shape. 

An  air  of  demure  submission  pervaded  her  whole 
manner,  the  existence  of  which  was  denied,  how- 
ever, by  an  arch  expression  playing  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  and  a  piquant  glance  that  h^r 
drooping  eyelids  could  not  altogether  conceal. 
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Her  beauty  was  the  mojre  striking  from  the  ab 
Sence  of  affectation,  as,  unconscious  of  observation,    ' 
of,  at  least,  of  exciting  admiration,   she  kneeled - 
artlessly  before  the  confessional,  oblivious  of  those 
little  airs  which,  if  she  had  known  who  gazed  upon^ 
her,  she  might  have  called  to  her  aid,  but  to  diminish 
rather  than  increase  the  charm  created  by  her  in- 
genuous loyeliness. 

The  young  confessor,  in  the  ardour  of  his  admi- 
ntion,  nad  wellnigh  forgotten  his  assumed  char- 
acter; and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  youthful  pas- 
sion, was  about  to  rush  from  the  confessional  to 
cast  himself  at  her  feet,  when  the  peculiar  harp- 
tones  of  her  voice,  which  had  so  thri^lled  upon  his 
senses  when  he  first  heard  them  in  scarcely  audi- 
ble prayer,  recalled  him  to  the  duties,  now,  at  least, 
sufficiently  agreeable,  of  his  usurped  station. 

Raising  her  eloquent  eyes,  she  said,  sweetly  and 
persuasively,  **  Father,  I  hope  your  silence  is  not 
from  anger  that  I  said  what  I  did  about  the  Nor- 
man knight,  for  I  know  that  envious  nun  Ursule 
has  told  you  of  it."  ^ 

**  No,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  confessor,  with 
difficulty  addressing  youth  and  beauty  in  the  gruff 
'  tones  of  Father  Bonaventure,  at  the  same  time  im- 
patient to  throw  off  his  disguise  and  appear  before 
"her  with  all  the  advantages  of  youthful  eloquence  - 
and  fascinating  address,  graces  which  few  pos- 
sessed in  a  more  eminent  degree,  and  of  whose 
power  over  the  female  heart  no  one  was  more  con- 
scious. "  No,  Eugenie,  I  am  not  offended.  But, 
as  thou  .hast  voluntarily  renounced  the  world  ^nd 
its  vanities,  thou  shouldst  think  of  no  other  bride- 
groom than  the  church,  to  which  thou  art  betrothed." 

"  ^o,  no,  I  have  not  volunjtarily  renounced  the 

worid,  father,"  she  replied,  with  some  warmth,  her 

^  eye  lighting  up  with  animation ;  "although  I 


lom  the  ehincb,  I  do  not  love  it  eooiM^h  to  relinqmih 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life  for  it.  may  not  he&tea 
be  won  without  such  sacrifice?  I  would  mtl^r 
try  my  chance  with  fothers,  to  ^hom  the  greea 
earth  is  as  fVee  as  to  the  forest  deer,  than  be 
mewed  up  here  all  my  life,  till  I  come  to  be  sach 
a  widiered  spectre  as  nun  Ursule,  who,  I  verily 
believe,  would  forfeit  her  soul's  salvation  if  she 
could  see  me  this  day  the  counterpait  to  herself." 

This  was  said  with  feminine  spirit  axKi  the  poi^l^ 
ing  lip  of  a  spoiled  child. 

**  Then  why  art  thou  here,  daughter,  if  against 
thy  will  ?"  asked  the  monk,  becoming  interested  iii^ 
the  fate  of  the  lovely  penitent. 

**  Because,"  she  replied,  with  feeling,  "  the  will 
of  others  was  stronger  than  mine.  .  I  have  been: 
here  four  nionihs  to-morrow,  father ;  but,  before  I 
remain  eight  more,  and  then  take  the  veil,  I  will 
make  my  escape.  I  never  knew,"  she  continued, 
with  emotion,  '^how  to  compassionate  poor  kn- 
prisoned  birds  till  now.  I  remember  reading  in 
one  of  my  English  books  how  a  poor  starling  shut 
up  in  aicage  continually  cried, «' I  can't  get  out! 
I  can't  get  out !'  I  know  how  to  feel  for  the  poor 
atarling  now,  father  I" 

She  spoke  these  words  with  a  natural  mid  touch- 
ing eloquence  that  affected  the  young  soldier,  while 
the  heavy  drooping  lid  and  increased  lustre  of  her 
eyes  betrayed  the  depth  of  her  own  emotion. 

"  And  who  forced  thee,  my  child,  to  embrace  a 
life  for  which  thou  hadst  no  inclination  ?"  inquired 
the  monk,  with  additional  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
lovely  novice. 

.  **  My  guardian  and  uncle,  the  Vicomte  St.  Clair,**.  '■ 
she  answered,  with  an  indignant-^ash  of  her  eves 
asd  a  scornful  curl  of  her  beautiful  ujqper  np; 
*<but  I  thought  you  knew  this,  faUier  ?" 

K2 
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^Ysiy  BufBRMy  true;  but  I  hid  foffMHiu 
Where  new  ii  thy  uncle  the  Ticomte  ?" 

''  Gooe  from  Quebec  to  France,  to  take  poeses- 
Mon  of  my  grandfather's  eatate,  which  should  have 
been  mj  own  inheritance  through  my  father,  who 
wae  the  eidest  son." 

"And  he  has  placed  thee  in  this  conventi  that, 
through  thy  taking  the  veil,  he  may  usurp  thy 
right  r 

•  **  He  has,  father.  He  urffed,  remonstrated,  and 
threatened,  and  I  hsd  no  other  ahernative  than  to 
yield  to  his  tyranny.  He  was  my  guardian  on  the 
death  of  my  father,  Colonel  de  Lisle,  who  fell  by 
the  side  of  the  noble  Marquis  de  Montcalm  in  the 
attack  on  Quebec.  The  fatal  tidings  were  con- 
veyed to  my  mother,  then^t  Montmorenci.  She 
survived  him  but  a  few  weeks,  leaving  me  an  in^ 
fant.  The  Yicomte  St.  Clair,  whom  my  molher 
had  appointed  my  guardian,  consigned  me  to  the 
care  oi  a  Madame  Montmorin.  She  was  the  widow 
of  a  distinguished  officer,  and  a  friend  of  my  mothf 
er*  I  resided  with  her  until  my  uncle,  who  had  been 
living  upon  my  father's  property  in  France,  tempt* 
ed  by  his  cupidity  and  his  fears  of  soon  being  die* 
possessed  (as  I  was  nearly  of  the  legal  age  to  enter 
upon  the  possession),  resolved  to  deprive  me  of  it. 
He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May  last,  and,  by  entreat- 
ies, promises,  and  threats,  induced  me  to  consent 
to  enter,  as  a  novice,  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

"  After  six  weeks'  residence  there  I  found  means 
to  escape ;  when  the  Yicomte  St.  Clair,  who  still 
remained  in  Quebec,  learning  that  I  had  returned 
to  the  house  of  Madame  Montmorin,  came  for  me. 
Deceived  by  his  artful  language,  this  lady  permit- 
ted me  to  be  taken  away  by  my  uncle,  who  c<m- 
▼eyed  me  here,  bidding,  in  my  hearing,  the  eupe- 
nox  to  guard  me  as  if  I  were  a  state's  prisoner.    It 
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M-t)Hi0i  f«lb^r»  I  easae  to  be  an  n^volmairf  nuMH 
of  a  cofivent.  But,"  she  added, Jlrmly,  **  I  will  n<it, 
remain  liere ;  even  the  assumption  of  the  veil  itself 
should  not  prevent  my  improving  the  first  oppcnrttt- 
•nity  of  escape." 

Her  narrative  was.  ffiven  with  a  degree  of  anima* 
Xioa  that  heightened  the  beauty  of  her  features,  and 
communicated  to  them  the  additional  attribute  of 
moral  sublimity.  During  the  recital  her  eyes  ligh^* 
ed  up  with  varied  impulses :  filial  pride,  while  ahe 
spoke  of  her  father's  soldierly  death ;  resentment, 
when  she  alluded  to  her  wrongs ;  afiSecticNl,  wbea 
she  spoke  of  her  friends,  like  the  changing  ibaluret 
of  an  April  sky  reflected  in  a  lake,  were  mirrored 
in  them. 

As  the  young  soldier  listened  to  a  theme  well 
calculated,  coming  from  such  lips,  to  awaken  the 
chivalrous  spirit  in  a  youthful  breast,  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  moderate  his  indignatioii  or  re- 
frain from  at  once  declaring  himself  the  champioa 
of  her  wrongs*  But  while  he  mentally  resolved, 
with  the  prompt  decision  of  a  romantic  youth,  to 
become  her  sworn  knight  in  this  cause,  and  deliver 
her  from  an  oppression  which  both  his  educatioil 
and  sense  of  justice  declared  to  be  illegal  and  crim- 
inal, his  heart  at  the  same  time  entering  a  proteal 
against  it  of  at  least  equal  strength,  he  decided  to 
prepare  the  way  with  caution  and  safety  both  to 
himself  and  the  interesting  object  of  his  sym]Mitfay» 
The  confession  of  the  nun  Ursule  had  furnished 
him  with  a  clew,  by  which  he  determined  to  be 
guided  in  his  contemplated  enterprise. 

*^  Daughter  Eugenie,"  he  said,  addressing  her  9$ 
she  kneeled  before  him  with  a  heaving  bosom  ana 
a  cheek  still  glowing  with  excited  feelii^s,  "  m][ 
heart  shares  with  thee  thy  unhappy  destiny.  Thoa 
hatt  been  speaking  to  Sister  Ursule  of  Walter  de 
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lisney,  and  instituting  some  cmnpariMi  bli<i»tii 
liim  and  Father  Bonaven — ,  that  is  to  say,  myself.** 

**  Nay,  father,"  she  said,  an  arch  smite  niantling 
ixei  lips  as  she  spoke,  '^  teit  you  have  already  given 
me  absolution  for  this ;  but,  lather,  is*  not  your  voice 
strangely  altered  this  morning  1" 

"  It's  the  cold  and  snow ;  the  snow,  daughter,** 
replied  the  confessor,  in  a  voice  which  Father  Boa«> 
aventure  himself  would  have  mistaken  for  his  own ; 
^  but  I  would  speak  to  thee  of  this  Norman  knight. 
Tliou  sayst  that,  in  the  guise  of  a  confessor,  he  en- 
tered the  convent  and  shrived  the  inmates  ?" 

**  Yes,  reverend  father,"  she  replied,  hesita- 
tingly, "  it  was  in  Normandy;  and  a  brave  knight, 
and  one  worthy  a  maiden's  love  he  was.  But  that 
was  in  the  days  of  romance,  father,"  she  added, 
with  a  gentle  sigh ;  *'  such  things  are  not  now  known 
except  in  olden  tales." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Eugenie,"  said  the  younc  soldier ; 
"  but  what  now  wovddst  thou  give  if  I,  uiy  father 
confessor,  were  to  prove  a  knight,  not  so  gallant 
and  comely,  perhaps,  as  thy  Norman  De  £ancy, 
but  young,  and  brave,  and  willing  to  go  the  death  to 
free  thee  from  thy  imprisonment  1" 
-^' You  a  brave  and  gallant  knight,  Father  Bona^ 
venture !"  repeated  the  novice,  laughing. 

"  Even  so,  novice ;  what  wouldst  thou  give  ?" 

"  I  would  give  you,  if  you  were  as  you  say," 
replied  the  maiden,'  with  a  smile  that  doubtless 
would  have  captivated  the  heart  of  Father  Bona- 
venture  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  his  danffer- 
ous  guest,  while  her  face  beamed  as  if  there  nad 
been  liberty  in  the  thought,  *'  what  the  novice,  for 
whose  love  this  brave  knight  disguised  himself, 
gave  to  him — heart  and  hand !  what  more  could 
nouaiiden  give  ?" 

**  Eugenie,"  said  the  young  soldier,  in  his  nat- 
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ural  tones,  but  modulatecbto  the  gentlest  and  xhost 
persuasive  accents,  "  be  not  alarmed  at  my  voice 
Retain,  I  beseech  you,  your  presence  of  miiid !  I 
am  •neither  Father  Bonaventure  nor  a  confessor, 
but  tf  young  soldier,  your  Norman  knight  if  you 
will,  who  will  place  you  free  as  the  wild  roe  be 
neath  the  blue  heavens,  with  his  life's  purchase  and 
within  the  hour,  if  you  will  trust  to  his  loyalty  and 
honour." 

As  he  spoke  he  opened  the  door  of  the  confes 
sioilal  and  stood  before  her.  At  his  appearance 
she  shrunk  back  with  the  extremity  of  alarm  visi- 
ble on  her  countenance*  Gracefully  and  tenderly 
taking  her  passive  hand,  he  threw  back  his  cowl, 
and  exposed  youthful  and  handsome  features  instead 
of  those  of  Father  Bonaventure ;  and  those  same 
dark  eyes,  whose  passionate  fire  had  already  lighted 
a  flame  in  her  heart,  again  met  her  own. 

*'  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  Eugenie,"  he  said  to  the 
bewildered  novice,  who  scarcely  knew  whether  she 
was  awake  or  dreaming,  at  so  sudden  a  realization 
of  her  romantic  wishes ;  *'  deiffn  to  accept  me  as 
your  Norman  knight,  and  I  will  free  you  irom  this 
dreary  prison." 

"  What  guarantee  have  I  of  your  good  faitB, 
Sir  Cavalier  ?"  sl^e  asked,  recovering  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  archly  smiling  as  she  withdrew  her 
}iand  from  that  of  the  young  soldier. 

"  In  proof  of  my  sincerity,  lovely  girl,"  said. the 
youth,  smiling  in  his  turn,  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
that  carried  confidence  to  her  bosom,  "I  am  about 
to  confide  to  yo«  my  safety,  and,  perhaps,  my  life.' 

Thus  speaking,  he  advanced  to  and  carefully 
secured  both  entrances  of  the  chapel|.and  then  re 

turning  to  her,  cast  aside,  his'di^guisej'aitdf'toihc 
increased  surprise  of.v'tbe .  tsto«i«)ied  aiaiden,  ap 
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peared  before  her  in  the  gay  and  gallant  costtmo 
of  a  colohial  officer  of  rank. 

'*  Now,  Eugenie,"  he  said,  placing  his  foot  with 
something  like  contempt  upon  the  monk's  cassock 
which  he  had  cast  on  toe  ground^  '^  you  see  me  in 
my  true  character,  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
colonies  which  are  in  arms  against  the  oppression 
of  the  mother  country.  I  have  adopted  this  dis 
guise  that  I  may  travel  without  interruption  to 
Quebec,  whither  I  am  sent  on  a  mission  ot  impor- 
tance by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  divisidn  of 
the  colonial  army  now  on  its  march  into  Canada. 
The  Father  Bonaventure  only  knows  me  as  a 
brdther  priest.  I  am  to  take  my  departure  within 
an  hour  to  pursue  my  journey.  If  you  will  confide 
in  me,  by  my  honour  as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, 
I  will  aid  your  escape  from  the  conyent  if  I  have 
to  lead  you  forth  in  the  face  of  the  whole  sister- 
hood, the  Father  Bonaventure,  and  nun  Ursule  to 
boot,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  Fly  with  me,  dearest 
Eugenie,"  he  persisted,  in  a  voice  modulated  by 
love  to  accents  of  inexpressible  sweetness,  and  with 
a  fascination  of  look  and  manner  that  was  irresist- 
ible ;  "  I  feel  that  from  this  moment  our  destinies 
are  inseparably  linked.  Speak,  lovely  one!  Say 
that  you  will  trust  to  my  honour,  as  a  sister  would 
confide  in  a  brother.  I  will  be  to  you  as  a  brother, 
and  sacred  as  a  sister  will  I  regard  you,  until  I 
place  you  under  the  roof  of  some  friend  in  Quebec, 
or  wherever  you  wish  to  find  an  asylum.  Not  one 
word  from  those  lovely  lips,  not  one  look  from 
those  soft  eyes,  to  tell  me  that  X*do  not  plead  in 
Tarn  ?" 

.  As  the  tender  vine,  when  cast  loose  by  the  tem- 
pest from  its  support,  at  length  reaches  and  clinfls 
around  some  noble  trunk  towards  which  its  tendma 
^ve  been  long  stretched  forth,  as  the  dove,  when 
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pursued  by  the  trained  hawk,  seek^  shelter  io  tha 
bosom  of  the  falconer,  so  did  the  persecuted  atsd 
friendless  novice  commit  her  destiny  to  the  honour 
and  chivalry  of  the  handsome  young  soldier  who 
suppliantly  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  passionately 
urged  his  romantic  suit.  Just  as  she  had  yieldedf, 
with  downcast  eyes,  stem  loud  voices  without  the 
convent,  as  if  demanding  admittance,  accompanied 
by  vehem^it  knoeking  on  the  door^  startled  them 
both. 

The  lorer  hastily  rose  to  his  feet,  and  their  eyes 
eloquently  met.  By  a  scnrt  ef  freemasonry  said  to 
exist  among  lovers,  more  was  conveyed  by  the 
magical  interchange  of  their  glances  dian  the 
tongues  of  either  could  have  uttered.  The  n«zt 
tnoment,  as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  they  drew 
near  each  other,  and  in  an  instant  the  arms  (d  the 
daring  youth  were  encircling  the  yielding  form  of 
the  Imishing  novice,  and  his  bold  Uf9  pressed  faer 
own.  With  her  virgin  cheeks  buramg  witb  shame 
and  with  heightened  beauty,  she  bounded  away 
from  him  and  fled  from  the  oratory. 

He  hastily  resumed  his  disguise^  and  with  his 
bosom  swelling  with-  the  pride  of  recent  conquest, 
and  his  dark  eyes  flashing  with  the  triumph  of  a 
successful  wooer,  he  hastened  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  noise  without.  As  he  advanced 
through  the  gallery  it  increased  in  violence,  as  if 
the  applicants  held  in  slight  veneration  the  sacred 
character  of  the  convent,  or  were  influenced  by 
circumstaiFiees  to  whose  urgency  the  shelter  ef  a 
ccmvent  QV  bo|Ei|el  were  alike  welcome. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THB   8PT. 

As  the  monk  hastened  through  the  gallery  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  clam- 
our, so  ill  suited  to  the  peaceful  character  of  a  re- 
ligious abode,  he  was  met  by  Zacharie,  who,  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  alarm,  hut  apiced,  neverthe- 
less, with  a  sufficient  share  of  his  natural  audacity, 
'•isrid,^ 'If  thou  likest  not  a  hempen  cravat,  monk  or 
vsoldier,  or  whatever  thou  art,  back  with  thee  to 
some  lurkingJiole." 

"  What  mean  you,  boy  ?"  inquired  the  monk, 
.-earnestly,  but  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of 
;.,akrm;  ''can  .you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  rude 
tqproar  outside  the  gate  ?" 

"  That  can  I.  There  are  four  horsemen  widi- 
dut  who  demand  a  spy,  who,  they  contend,  has 
passed  this  way  under  a  monk's  cowl  and  cassock. 
•  And  they  swear  round  oaths,  one  louder  than  the 
others  making  oath  by  his  beard,  they  will  give 
'-  him  a  short  shrift  and  a  merry  dance  'tween  heaven 
and  earth  if  they  ky  hands  on  him.  Thou  knowst 
best  if  thou  hast  interest  in  this  matter,  fathex." 
^  '*  No  trifling  interest,  boy,  as  you  have  guessed," 
said  the  monk,  with  a  calm  demeanour,  and  appa- 
rently unmoved  by  thin  announcement  of  danger. 
Nevertheless,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips  were 
compressed  with  determination,  as,  fixing  his  gaze 
full  upon  the  boy,  he  said,  in  a  low  and  firm  voice, 
"  Zacharie,  I  must  not  be  taken.  If  they  break 
into  the  convent,  as  from  their  earnest  blows  they 
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are  likely  to,  then  we  muat  see  how  one  man  can 
bear  up  against  four.'^ 

"  But  thou  shalt  not  be  taken,"  said  the  lad,  de- 
cidedly, catchinfi;  the  spirit  of  the  monk ;  ^'  I  said 
last  night  I  would  serve  thee,  and  I  will  now  do  it 
But  I  shall  have  to  lie  roundly  for  it,  father,  for 
which  thou  wilt,  no  doubt,  give,  me  absolution  T 
he  dryly  added. 

"  No,  no,  boy,  I  alone  must  face  these  *  men,*^ 
he  replied,  passing  Zacharie  with  a  youthful  im- 
petuosity, which,  doubtless,  would  have  drawn  upon 
him  the  censure  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Levi. 

**  Faith !  that  thou  shalt  not,"  responded  Zacha- 
rie. '^  Keep  close  for  the  next  five  minutes ;  show 
neither  cowl  nor  cassock,  and  I  will  so  deal  with 
them  that  they  will  give  ihee  little  U'ouble." 

^*  But  you  will  involve  yourself  in  danger,"  said 
the  monk,  catching  and  detaining  Zacharie  by  his 
capote  as  he  was  about  to  bound  from  him. 

"  Not  so,  father,"  he  answered,  confidently ;  ''  I 
know  two  of  the  loons  well ;  for  their  uproar  waked 
me,  and  I  had  a  glimpse  of  them  from  the  window 
while  they  were  calling  out  for  a  spy  they  swore 
was  conce'^^'ed  within  the  four  walls  of  this  cpnvent, 
and  so  I  hastened  hither  to  give  thee  warning. 
Keep  out  of  the  way,  father,  and  I  will  soon  put 
them  on  a  false  scent.  But  I  must  vanish,  for  here 
come  the  women.''  Thenplacing  his  fingers  in  his 
ears,  he  darted  away  from  the  monk  as  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cloister  beffan  to, be  filled  with  the 
terrified  inmates,  both  religieuses  and  novices,  of 
4he  convent,  whom  the  noise  had  drawn  from  their 
apartments. 

As  Zacharie  disappeared  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  gallery,  he  turned  the  lock  in  the  door  leading 
from  it  into  the  hall,  and  thereby  efiectually  pre- 
vented the  monk's  interference  in  his  tactics.   O* 
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Us  eHtmce  Iha  slnmgen  were  «tiil  hammering  wad 
shouting  for  admittance.  Beside  the  great  convent 
door,  holding  the  key  in  his  hand,  and  in  great  per- 
>  tiHrbation  of  spirit,  sat  Father  Bdnaventure  himself. 
He  was  too  irresolute  to  apply  the  key  to  the  lock, 
although,  at  each  repetition  of  the  knocks  and 
iBhouts,  he  essayed  to  do  it.  Their  demands  for 
admission,  whether  made  with  their  tongues  or  the 
butts  of  their  pistols,  he  answered  with  a  faint  de* 
nial,  enforced  by  some  apt  proverb,  of  having  seen 
or  entertained  either  officer  or  spy.  Nevertheless, 
his  fears  whispered  to  him,  that  if  the  monk  whom 
he  had  left  in  the  confessional  should  prove,  as  he 
BOW  began  to  suspect,  a  spy  or  layman  in  disguise 
'•-^n  enemy  to  the  government  he  already  knew 
him  to  be— his  presence  in  the  convent  would  re- 
sult in  his  own  niin  both  with  church  and  state. 

In  his  most  palmy  state  of  peace  and  quietude, 
Father  Bonaventure  was  not  remarkable  either  for 
energy  or  uncommon  presence  of  mind.  Circum- 
stances, however,  seldom  called  these  virtues  into 
trial,  his  most  appalling  dangers  being  those  that 
threatened  the  muchodreaded  diminution  of  his  cor- 
poreti  dignity.  At  this  crisis  he  found  himself  in 
a  condition  of  great  perturbation.  The  entrance 
of  Zacharie  afforded  him  that  kind  and  degree  of 
relief  which  is  experienced  by  the  unfortunate 
when  they  find  a  fellow-being,  however  hisignificant 
and  incapable  of  affording  effectual  aid,  compelled 
to  share  their  misfortunes. 

''Dost  thott  bolt  that  door,  jackanapes?"  he 
cried,  in  alarm,  the  last  spark  of  his  valiancy^  whidi 
the  assault  of  the  marauders  had  left  glimmering, 
going  out  as  he  detected  this  apparent  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  one  within  the  besieged  place ;  ''  wilt 
ihoxK  give  me  no  way  of  'scape  from  the  assaults 
4>f  these  godless  highwaymen  if  they  batter  down 
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46  door,  as  they  are  yet  like  to  dd?    Verily/*  bo 
added,  in  the  depth  of  his  jhisery,  ^Werily,  I  am 
'  caught  like  a  bird  in  the  snares  of  the  fowler !" 

**  Hisl,  father !"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  seest  thou 
not  that  the  key  is  on  the  inside^  and  that  thou 
canst  set  out  if  they  do  not  let  a  hole  into  that  fat 
paunch  o'  thine,  which  would  be  a  charitable  letting 
out  o'  much  wind,  and  an  afterward  saving  o' 
broadcloth.*' 

''  Heaven  forbid !''  ejaculated  the  monk,  rising 
from  the  bench  and  waddling  towards  the  door  of 
escape  with  wonderful  celerity,  the  flesh  of  his 
cheeks  and  sides  quivering  as  he  rolled  along  as  if 
of  the  consistency  of  jelly. 

'*  Ho,  ho !  ho,  la,  no  !  cried  a  boisterous  ^voice 
without,  while  a  blow  followed  each  syllable  by 
way  of  corollary,  "  wilt  have  a  bullet  nole  bored 
through  thy  door,  old  Father  Bonaventure  ?  Thou 
hast  kept  us  full  ten  minutes  waiting  for  thee  to 
unbolt,  and,  by  my  beard,  if  thou  keepst  good 
men  without  in  the  snow  while  thou  art  withm  in 
the  feathers,  we  will  blow  thy  door  throueh  in  the 
cocking  of  an  arquebus,  if  old  cloven  hoof  himself 
stood  behind  it.     By  my  beard  will  we,  old  dad  !** 

"  By  thy  beard  thou  wilt  not,  Luc  Giles,"  replied 
Zacharie,  imitating,  as  closely  as  a  bagpipe  could 
imitate  a  bassoon,  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  speaker; 
*'  dost  think  thou  art  at  an  alehouse  porch,  that  thou 
roarest  so  like  a  seahorse." 

"  By  my  beard  I"  cried  the  same  voice,  though 
in  tones  somewhat  lowered,  and  as  if  addressing 
his  comrades,  "if  old  cloven  hoof  be  not  there 
himself,  there  spoke  his  firstborn,  that  little  hop- 
o'-my-thumb,  Zacharie  Nicolet.  Ha  !,  my  young 
cub,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "  art  thou  there  V* 

"  Ay,  thou  old  bear,**  answered  Zacharie^  in  the 
same  tone,  '^go  suck  thy  paws ;  for  Ijiiott'lt  find  " 
meat  here.'* 


^  By  Use  beard  of  St,  Peter*  and  that  wa0  a  yaid 
long,  that  may  be  true.  But  see  if  I  wring  not 
thy  neck,  thou  speckled  hawk  hatched  from  a 
.hen's  egg." 

^*  Faith,  Luc,  an  thou  comest  to  that,  thou  canst 
not  tell  if  thou  art  hawk's  brood  or  hen's  brood,  if 
all  tale^  be  true." 

"  Didst  ever  hear  a  young  chick  cackle  so  brave- 
ly, boys  ?"  said  the  prototype  of  our  friend  Jacques, 
laughing  loudly.  "  By  my  beard,  I  always  gel  the 
left  hand  o'  thy  fool's  tongue,  Zacharie.     It's  ill  -*• 

flinging  chaff  against  an  east  wind." 

**  Thou  hast  Qamed  thy  witless  words  most  apt- 
ly, Luc,"  said  Zacharie, laughing;  "and  I  bid  thee 
.  beware,  lest  I  blow  both  thee  and  thy  chaff  far  from 
this  £ioor>if  thou  goest  not  about  thy  business."         ^ 

"  Not  till  we  get  the  grist  we  came  for,  little 
Nic,"  answered  the  man,  doggedly. 

"If  thou  seekst  him  I  guess, thou  wilt  not  find  ^ 

him  here,  Luc  Giles." 

'^Knowst  thou  aught  of  him,  lad  ?"  inquired  Luc 
Giles,  eagerly ;  "  'twill  be  worth  a  score  of  crowns 
in  thy  bonnet  if  thou  canst  put  us  on  the  right 
scent.  But  how  comest  thou  here,  Zacharie  ?  Hast 
donned  cassock  and  turned  priest,  lad,  hey  ?" 

"  Not  I,  Luc ;  between  old  mother  and  Father 
Due,  I  get  enough  of  priest  and  cassock  at  home. 
But,  between  thee  and  me,  Luc,"  added  the  boy, 
lowering  his  voice  and  speaking  in  a  confidential 
tone,  "  I  guided  a  monk  to  this  convent  last  night.  > 

It  may  be  'tis  him  thou  seekst." 

While  he  was  speaking  the  monk  advanced 
through  the  door  by  which  Father  Bonaventure 
had  effected  his  retreat  (which,  we  will  mention  in 
passing,  was  not  stayed  until  he  found  himself,  safe 
from  ball  and  steel,  within  the  chapel)  and,  as  Zach- 
arie ceased,  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  throat  and  n 
Stem  whisper  in  his  ear> 


"  **  Vaiaiii,  would  you  betray  me  ?^ 

**  Hands  off»  Sir  Monk,^  said  the  boy^  in  the  same  ^ 
suppressed  tone,  not  the  least  disconcerted  by  this 
summary  proceeding ;  "  thou  art  over  hasty  with 
thy  hands.  Stand  beside  me  ;  and,  if  I  prove  faith- 
less,*' he  firmly  added,  '^  then  make  thy  blade  and 
my  bones  acquainted." 

The  monk,  reassured  by  the  frank  and  resolute 
tones  of  the  boy,  released  nis  grasp,  and,  as  if  mor- 
tified at  his  want  of  confidence  and  his  hasty  act, 
retired  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  leaving  turn  to 
pursue  the  conference  with  those  without  in  hid 
own  way.  At  the  same  instant,  amid  a  murmur  of 
elated  voices,  Luc  Giles  said  eagerly, 

"  It  was  thou,  then,  Zacharie  Nicolet,  that  gui 
ded  him  hither  ?     That  silly  donkey,  Jacques,  we 
met  on  the  road  at  old  Alice's  hostel,  said  he  bad 

fuided  a  monk  to  Ducosse's,  and,  when  I  would 
now  more,  he  swore  at  me  by  his  beard  that  he 
would  not  tell.  But  I  gave  his  chin  a  tweak,"  ad- 
ded Giles,  laughing  hoarsely,  his  companions  join- 
ing in  his  merriment,  "  and,  by  the  beard  o'  me,  I 
planted  him  a  bufiet  over  his  ears,  to  mend  his 
manners  when  in  company  with  his  betters,  and 
so  rode  on.  We  could  get  nothing  from  old  Du- 
cdsse  but  scraps  of  outlandish  Latin,  and  pushed 
forward,  inquiring  here  and  there  on  the  road,  and 
so  tracked  him  here.  And  now  we've  earthed  the 
fpx,  by  my  beard !  we'll  have  our  game  out  of  him," 
"  An  old  fox  hath  a  long  trail,  Luc,"  said  the  boy  ; 
**  thou  wilt  have  to  track  him  farther  yet,  and  take 
thy  game  otherwheres.  He  delayed  here  but  half 
an  hour  to  bait,  and  then  pusthed  forward  in  great 
haste  alone,  for  fear  he  should  get  blocked  up  by 
the  snow.  I  fear  ^will  be  hard  to  track  him  now," 
he  added,  in  an  inimitable  tone  oi  feigned  disap- 
pointment ;  ''by  the  cross !  if  I  had  known  he  were 
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a  spy»  I'd  hxvt  |dac«d  him  under  lock  anA  kpy  in 
Father  Bfrnaveature's  wine-cellar.'' 

^'•Sayst  thou  so^"  exclaimed  Luc  Giles,  in  a  tone 
ot  real  disappointment;  ^'then,  by  my  mother's 
beard,  we  must  ride  for  it !  How  far  has  he  the 
start  of  tts?" 

^'Good  three  hours;  but  the  roads  are  heavy^ 
and  he  must  travel  slow.  With  hard  riding  thou 
wih  come  up  with  him  ere  night  $ets  in.  But  how 
knowst  thou  he  is  a  spy,  Luc  ?" 

**  I  saw  him  the  night  of  Fran9ois  Benoit's  death 
in  the  colonial  uniform;  and  as  wq,  that  is,  King 
George,  which  is  all  the  same,  be  fighting  with  the 
colonies,  I  began  to  smell  a  rat.  But,  before  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  whether  he  was  a  spy  or  no, 
Father  Etienne  got  him  off  in  a  monk's  garb,  and 
tried  afterward  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes.  But 
'twouldn't  do !  I  got  my  mates  together,  took  horse, 
and  gave  chace.  Now,  if  thou  sayst  he  has  gone 
ahead,  why  weMl  e'en  keep  on  till  we  run  down 
our  game.  The  governor'd  give  a  round  hundred 
crowns  to  catch  a  spy.  It'a/or  no  good  he's  skulk- 
ioff  through  the  valley,  I'll  be  sworn.  Come,  com- 
rades, let  us  ride !" 

"  If  I  do  till  we  take  a  pull  at  the  priest's  wine- 
flagon,  may  I  drink  water  all  the  days  of  my  life," 
said,  grumy,  one  of  the  party,  who  had  not  before 
spoken. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Gregory  is  the  only  sensible  lad  among 
us,"  said  another;  *^  give  us  a  swig  o'  the  old  dacU 
dy's  juice,  and  then  we'll  ride,  but  not  a  step  with-^ 
out/ 

-^By  my  beard!  you  say  well,  comrades  all," 
added  Luc  Giles.  ''  Out  with  the  key  o'  th|»  wine 
tip,  Bony;  if  thou  wilt  not  let  us  into  •thy  old 
rcpokery,  have  the  grace  to  give  us  a  little  of  the 
Keaiiine  '45  to  moisten  our  tbxoatsi  vfbic^  are  as 


4iy  «r  a  iftooga  with  this  cursed  hallooiag  at  tlqr 
door.  Tip  us  the  flagon,  htUe  Zaohatie,  tor  111  be 
swont  the  father  has  it  bandy." 

"  In  the  name  o'  the  bleasea  St.  Peter,  I  ^ill  giyc 
thee  a  cup  of  water,  and  bid  thee  depart  in  peace  " 
replied  toe  boy,  imitating  the  manner  of  Father 
Booaveatute,  handing,  as  he  spoke,  a  fiagoa  which 
did  Agathe,  on  iirst  learning  the  demand,  and  u- 
tiotpating  the  result,  had  hastily  filled  from  a  cask 
in  an  adjoining  recess ;  "  what  can  my  sons  ex- 
pect but  holy  nater  from  a  priest's  hancu  ?" 

"  Callest  thou  this  holy  water,  boy  1"  said  Luc 
Giles,  who  had  taken  the  tankard,  with  a  glooaqr 
brow  hearing  the  words  that  accompanied  it,  but 
now  spoke  like  a  man  who  is  unexpectedly  pleased; 
"  if  the  monks  and  priests  drink  such  water  as  this, 
I  have  no  objections  to  turning  monk  myself." 

The  fiagoa  was  passed  round,  eliciting  that 
emphatic  smacking  of  the  lips  which  iollow« 
krateful  draughts  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
drawing  especially  Uvn  him  who  had  been  called 
Gregory  a  deep-^uwn  sigh,  as  if  be  moutned  that 
he  had  no  room  beneath  his  jacket  for  aoothei  flag<m. 

"Zach,  lad,  thou  art  fit  to  be  cupbeaicr  to  the 
pope,"  said  Giles,  returning  the  <^mpLy  vessel ;  "  tell 
old  Bony  we'll  call  and  take  anoitier  sprinkling  of 
bis  holy  water  on  our  way  back.  Now,  good-by, 
sod  take  care  of  thyself,  ^achie,"  he  added,  ironi- 
cally; "the  saints  send  thee,  safely  back  to  thy 
old  mother's  apron-string,  and  tell  her  wean  thee 
when  thou  bast  cut  thyteeth.  Cume,  mates,  let  ua 
ride !" 

"  My  dam's  apron-string  hang  thee  yet,"  replied 
the  boy,  as  they  rode  across  the  court  to  the  con- 
vent gate;  "  if  I  have  not  tiled  thy  eyeteetb  for  thee 
tbis  &y,  thou  braggart  elqwn,  aikd  cheated  thee  ao' 
iiH  thy  oose,  then  wiU  iliou  cheat  tJu  biUfflM% 
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which  thoTi  art  not  like  to  do.  Now,  Sir  MeA,* 
h6  continued,  turning  from  the  window  and  ad*  ' 
dressing  the  young  soldier  with  ready  self-posse^* 
sion,  '*  thou  mayst  abide  here  until  night,  and,  when 
the  moon  rises,  I'll  get  a  faithful  half-breed  to 
guide  thee  to  the  river.  This  Luc  Giles  will  give 
up  the  pursuit  when  he  can  learn  nothing  more  of 
his  chase,  and  will  be  back  he^,  swearing  more 
valiantly  by  his  black  chin  than  thou  hast  heard 
him  do  but  now.  But  the  bird  will  be  flown,  and 
he  may  give  Father  Bonaventure  the  benefit  of  hi$ 
knocks  in  return  for  flagons  of  holy  water .** 

"  My  brave  lad,**  said  the  monk,  grasping  bis 
hand,  and  warmly  acknowledging  his  obligations, 
at  the  same  time  commending  his  addfess  and  faith- 
fulness, "how  can  I  reward  you?** 

"  The  best  reward  thou  canst  bestow,**  said  th« 
boy,  proudly,  "  and  the  only  one,  too,  that  I  will 
accept,  is  to  be  made  a  soldier  such  as  thou  art." 

"  You  are  too  young,  Zacharie,"  |Baid  the  olBBicer, 
pmiling;  •*  would  you  fight  against  King  George?'* 

"Ay,  that  would  I,  against  any  kins.  But  I 
am  almost  as  tall  as  thyself,"  he  added,  drawing 
himself  up ;  "  it  were  a  charity  to  make  a  soldier 
of  me,  father,  lest  I  carve  men's  throats  without 
the  law  on  my  side,  as  thou  hast  who  do  it  by  the 
wholesale." 

"  What  sayst  thou  of  carving  men's  throats  by 
tiie  wholesale,  thou  prating  manakin  ?  A  small 
spark  makes  a  great  nre.  Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten," 
cried  Father  Bonaventure,  who,  after  looking  in  at 
the  door,  and  satisfying  bimself  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  now  bustled  into  the  ball.  In  one  hand  he 
bore  an  jancient  firelock,  which,  from  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  stock  and  a  huge  gape  in  the  bar^ 
tel,  was,  like  the  young  Arab's  fowkngpiece,  some* 
what  given  to  bursting ;  it  was,  moreover,  withoui 


a  lock;  In  the  other  hand  he  canned  a  stout  oakep 
cudgel,  probably  the  most  serviceable  weapon  of 
the  two. 

''  The  cowards  are  gone,  ha  ?"  he  cried,  bran- 
dishing his  weapons,  and  advancing  boldly  up  to  the 
door.  "'Sdeaih!  'tis  well  they  fled.  Mars!  how 
I  wish  I  had  been  trained  a  soldier  !  J  would  ha' 
carved  their  flesh  for  'em.  Didst  hear,  boy  ?  didst 
hear,  brother  ?  Agathe,  didst  hear  how  stoutly  I  told 
them  begone,  there*  was  no  spy  here  ?  and  didst 
not  see  how  the  door  shook  as  they  leaned  against 
it,  with  their  quaking  at  my  dreadful  voice  ?" 

"  Thou  didst  quake  all  over,  father,"  said  Zacha- 
ric,  dryly. 

'*  Hist,  lad  !  Verily,  brother,  it  was  with  much 
exercise  of  that  Christian  self-denial  whidi  our  iaith 
inculcateth  on  such  occasions,  that  I  could  re&aia 
from  attacking,  with  my  single  arm,  these  four  men 
of  war.  'Sdeath,  I  know  not  to  what  extent  my 
natural  valour  might  have  carried  me,  for,  of  a  trutn, 
my  indignation  did  boil  within  me,  if  I  had  not  be* 
thought  me  to  take  myself  to  prayers  in  the  chapel 
against  such  temptations.  Surely  forbearance,  hath 
its  reward,  saith  the  Scripture." 

"  But  bow  camest  thou  by  that  crazy  old  firelock, 
father  ?  Is't  the  reward  of  thy  forbearance  ?"  awked 
Zacharie.  ' 

"  I  did  hear  a  noise  as  if  a  battering-ram  were 
levelled  at  the  gates,"  replied  the  confessor;  "  and, 
beiuff  fortified  within,  I  sallied  forth,  like  David,  to 
the  defence,  and  did  arm  myself  with  these  bloody 
weapons  of  war  as  I  came  through  the  gallery ;  and, 
when  I  arrived  here,  behold !  the  enemy  h»d  fled. 
If  men  cannot  bite,  they  had  best  not  show  i^i$ 
te€(Ui." 

'*  'Tis  a  pity,  father,  thou  didst  not  get  he^e  be« 
^e^they  fled,"  3aid  Zacharie;  "they  would  thei^ 
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doubtless,  hare  been  well  punished  for  their  inso- 
lence, and  for  the  future  taught  how  to  come  roar- 
ing about  convent  walls." 

•'That  would 'a !"  said  the  doughty  and  valorous  \ 
Father  Bonaventore,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

Then  seating  himself  upon  the  senle  he  had 
lately  deserted  with  such  commendable  self-denial, 
he  placed  his  cudgel  and  firelock  together  across 
his  knees,  and  looked  towards  his  guest  as  if  he 
desired  an  explanation  of  the  Siffair. 

It  was  now  useless  for  the  disguised  soldier  to 
attempt  longer  to  conceal  his  real  character  from 
Father  Bonaventure,  whose  surprise  on  learning  it 
was  only  equalled  by  his  astonishment  at  the  au-^ 
dacity  of  his  guest  in  assuming  the  duties  of  a  con- 
fessor. This  seemed  to  trouble  him  not  a  little,  as 
firom  time  to  time  he  looked  askance  at  him, 
gathered  his  obese  forehead  into  a  frown,  and  es- 
sayed to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts;  but  his 
purpose  as  frequently  failed  him,  either  from  aon* 
stitutional  indolence,  which  made  speaking,  at  least 
in  way  of  reproof,  an  effort,  or  from  a  conviction 
that  his  spiritual  weapons  would  be  but  an  ill  match 
in  contest  with  one  armed  with  youth,  and,  perad- 
▼enture,  sharp  steel.  Father  Bonaventure,  there- 
fore, gave  vent  to  his  displeasure,  if  one  so  uni- 
formly good-natured  could  retain  in  his  composition 
for  any  length  of  time  an  emotion  -so  dangerous  to 
his  bodily  thrift  as  anger,  in  an  occasional  fierce 
look,  a  slight  tremour  of  the  lip,  the  vain  promise  of 
speech,  and  some  half  a  dozen  long-drawn  sighs. 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  the  soldier,  whose  pene- 
tration enabled  him  to  discover  the  caude  of  his 
•motion,  ^*  it  would  have  become  me  better  to  have 
confided  to  you  last  night  the  secret  of  my  din* 
guise*  I  am  tiot  a  priest  in  the  colonial  army,  a$ 
jWk  al«,  doubtless,  already  aware,  but  «n  office 
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therein.  I  shall  fdlow  this  yoathVi  tdriee,  and 
burden  your  hospitality  until  night,  ^hen  I  will 
pursue  my  journey,  the  object  of  which  you  are 
truly  acquainted  with.  My  secret  is  yet  only 
known  to  yourself  and  this  ]ad,  for  the  females, 
doubtless,  were  too  far  from  the  scelie  of  the  late 
alarm  ^o  have  heard  what  would  have  given  them 
additional  anxiety.  To  them  you  can  give  any  ex- 
planation you  list.  But  let  them  not  know,  father^ 
that  I  am  the  spy  those  men  seek,  or,  indeed,  that 
I  am  other  than  whatj  in  this  disguise,  I  seem.** 

"  And  continue  to  give  thee  my  chair  in  the  con- 
fessional, brother  !"  said  Father  Bonaventure,  with 
a  glace  of  humour  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them 
on  his  guest.  ^  Make  the  young  wolf  the  lambs* 
keeper,  ha  ?" 

"  Not  so,  father ;  the  Iambs  are  safe  enough  for 
me." 

"Pen  them  in  the  fold.  Father  Bonaventure,** 
•aid  Zacharie,  "  1*11  be  their  watch-dog.'* 

"Bishrew  me  if  thou  wilti**  answered  the 
priest ;  "  that  would,  indeed,  better  the  matter. 
The  same  breath  that  bloweth  out  the  candle  kin* 
dleth  the  fire,  truly  saith  the  proverb.'* 

**  But  ril  dip  in  holy  water,  father,**  answered 
Zacharie.  v 

"  Crows  are  never  the  whiter  for  washing  them- 
selves, lad.  Go  to,  go  to,  I  will  be  my  own  shep- 
herd," hte  added,  laughing.  "Now,  Sir  Soldier, 
or  brother,  as  I  had  best  call  thee,  in  respect  to  thy 
Imbit,  thou  mayst  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  thou  wife 
till  thy  departure.  Thou  knowst  where  thy  ceH 
is  situate.  *Tis  thine  while  thou  art  our  guest. 
But  see  that  thy  steps  turn  not  towards  my  sheep- 
Ssld,  and  thoU  mayst  safely  remain  an  inmate  ol 
the  convent.  Didst  confess  any  one  tlus  mominf 
Inrother?'*  he  hastily  inquired. 
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'    *'  There's  no- one  will  say  they  have  heard  other 
Toire  than  yours  this  day,"  he  replied,  evasively. 

''  The  better,  all  the  better  for  thee  and  mine," 
•aid  \he  confessor,  Cheerfully ;  "  there  hath  been 
less  barm  done  than  I  dared  hope.  So  come  with 
me  tp  the  refectory,  where  Sister  Agathe,  if  these 
rude  riders  have  not  scared  her  wits  away,  hath 
made  ready  our  morning  repast.  Come  thou  also,  . 
lad,  and  break  thy  fast.  Prayers  and  provender 
never  hinder  any  man's  journey.  But  methinks 
thou  art  rather  a  forward  youth.  Wanton  kitif* 
however,  may  make  sober  cats."  Father  Boiia-» 
venture,  having  thus  spoken,  preceded  his  guest  to 
the  refectory. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  monk  in  relation 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  female  inmates 
of  the  convent  of  his  real  character  was  correct. 
Too  remote  from  the  hall  door  to  hear  distinctly 
the  conversation  between  Zacharie  and  Luc  Giles, 
they  had  only  understood  that  men  were  in  pursuit 
of  some  soldier  supposed  to  have  taken  shelter  in 
the  convent,  but  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the 
identity  of  the  youthful  monk  with  the  fugitive^ 
One  of  their  number,  however,  instigated  by  curi- 
osity or  some  deeper  feeling,  had  the  boldness  to 
advance  beyond  her  timid  companions,  and  approach 
the  doot  leading  from  the  gallery  into  the  hall, 
though  not  without  receiving  a  frown  from  the  su- 
perior and  a  reproof  from  Sister  Ursule.  Eugenie, 
for  it  was  the  novice  of  the  oratory,  had  heard  the 
harsh  voices  of  the  men  demanding  the  disguised 
spy,  and  with  a  strange  anxiety  that  she  could  not 
account  for,  she  listened  until  they  had  departed. 
Then,  possessed  with  the  assurance  of  the  truth,  of 
her  young  confessor's  story,  and  informed  of  huk 
danger  as  a  spy  she  hastily^retreated  and  rejoined 
her  tremblijig  sisters  at  the  farther  extremity  of  th^ 
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gallery  as  Father  Bonaventure  came  from  the 
chapel  to  return  to  the  field  he  had  so  discreetly 
and  piously  deserted. 

We  will  briefly  pass  over  the  monotonous  eTent» 
of  the  day.  By  the  young  soldier  it  was  passed 
in  his  cell  in  poring  over  a  huge  black-letter  tome, 
and  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  escape  of  Eugenie  | 
by  Father  Bonaventure,  seated  in  a  leathern  arm* 
chair  placed  square  before  the  refectory-room  £re> 
into  which  he  vacantly  gazed,  with  his  hands  clasped 
over  the  front  of  his  oomely  person;  by  the- nuns 
and  novices,  in  their  rooms  over  rosaries,  missals^, 
or  embroidery-frames ;  and  by  Zacharie,  after  he 
had  seen  and  arranged  affairs  with  the  Indian  guide^. 
in  tinkering  at  Father  Bonaventure's  old  firelock^ 
or  wandering  restlessly  through  the  long  pass^^s 
and  deserted  cells  of  the  convent. 


CHAPTER  X. 

tHS  FLIGHT. 
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The  chamber  or  cell  occupied  by  die  monk  was' 
dtuated  in  a  remote  part  of  the  convent.  A  sia^. 
window,  guarded  by  a  lattice  of  ironwork,  closed 
by  a  padlock,  admitted  sufficient  light  into  it,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  afforded  the  security  of  aprison; 
Extending  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  it  ga^e 
egress,  when  thrown  open,  to  ti  close  galleiy  or 
cloister  running  along  the  rear  of  the  edifice.  This 
tfaltery  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  Venetian 
blinds,  and  in  summer  afforded  a  cool  and  agrae 
able  promenade,  with  a  distant  prospect  of  the  rive 
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winding  through  a  gorge  in  the  hills.  It  was  now 
appropriated  as  a  greenhouse,  the  proper  temper* 
ftture  being  preserved  by  tubes  filled  with,  hot  air, 
and  crowded  with  a  great  variety  of  native  plants 
and  exotics,  some  of  which  were  young  trees  in 
size. 

The  numerous  vases  were  so  arranged  as  to  leave 
a  serpentine  walk  winding  through  them  from  one 
extremity  of  the  cloister  to  the  other,  and  so  shaded 
by  the  foliage  of  the  plants  bordering  it  that  one 
might  walk  there  v^hoUy  screened  from  observa- 
tion, save  when  passing  by  the  windows  looking 
into  the  cells.  , 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  events 
letorded  in  the  foregoing  chapter  had  transpired 
at  lenith  arrived.  A  roseate  hue  yet  lingering  be* 
hind  ue  son  suffused  the  sky,  and,  reflected  from 
the  snow  through  the  interstices  of  the  blinds, 
spread  a  golden  Tight  over  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
The  monk,  wearied  with  following  the  obscure  ar- 
guments of  the  old  fathers  in  their  polemical  con-t 
troversies,  had  long  since  thrown  aside  his  book, 
and,  with  his  arms  folded  thoughtfully  behind  him, 
had  been  for  the  last  half  hour  walking  his  cham- 
ber, revolving  in  his  mind  the  morning^s  interview 
with  Eugenie  in  the  chapel,  and  contemplating  its 
results.  The  final  sum  of  his  reflections  was  a  de- 
temination  to  aid  her  escape  from  the  religipus 
imprisonment  to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  con- 
duct her  to  the  mansion  of  her  friend,  Madame 
Montmorin,  then  leave  the  farther  progress  of  his 
lo^ve,  as  he  already  designated  his  brief  and  ro 
numtic  interest  in  her  fate,  to  fortune. 

"At  all  events,"  he  said,  aloud,  "§he  shall  not 
become  the  victim  o^  this  villanous  St.  Clair.^ 
Conscious  that  my  motives  in  relation  to  this  lovely 
«J»ature  are  pure,  I  wiU  devote  myself,  to  her 
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I  "         cause ;  tend,"  he  added,  solemnly  l^ing  his  band 

'  upon  bis  bean,  "  oiay  the  God  of  unprotected  in- 

nocence judge  me  as  J  am  true  or  false!  If  she 
will  escape  with  me,  I  will  safely  conduct  her  to 
the  abode  of  her  maternal  friend,  and,  leaving  her 
there  secure  from  further  oppression,  bid  h^  fare- 
well, perhaps  for  ever  !  and,  forgetting  ber,  pursue 
the  destiny  that  is  before  me.  Palsied  be  the  heart 
of  that  man,"  he  said,  with  a  heightened  glow,  af- 
ter pacing  the  room  for  several  minutes  in  silence, 
as  if  replying  to  or  combating  some  unworthy 
mental  suggestion,  "who  could  take  advantage- 
I  of  her  artless  confidence  and  unprotected  state. 

Were  she  other  than  she  is,  a  proud,  rich,  vain  co- 
quette, placing  her  honour  in  the  keeping  of  the 
,  nrst  bold  cavalier,  playing,  like  Folly  hersel^around 

I  the  net  which  at  length  ensnares  her;  a  mere  hu- 

'  man  butterfly  of  silk  and  ribands,  it  would  be  an  in- 

trigue to  be  less  scrupulously  balanced.  Heisbfao ! 
'tie.a  great  temptation,"  he  said,  in  a  tcaie  half  gay, 
half  serious,  "  for  one  to  whom  laurels  won  in 
lore  are  fairer  than  the  bays  plucked  in  war.  Alas, 
that  empty  hontiur  should  stand  in  my  way,  and 
thus  baffle  me!  Unlike  Faletaff,  here  Cupid  bids 
I  me  on,  and  honour  bids  me  off.     This  bewitching 

J  novice,  whose  sweet  form  has  already  been  en- 

j  twined  in  my  arms,  is  mine,"  he  said,  emphatically 

'^  and  with  a  sparkling  eye;  "yea," he  added,  in  a 

deep  andsevere  tone,  "  mine,  if  I  dare  be  a  villain !" 
\  .  In  a  few  moments  afterward  he  continued,    in    a 

different  toae,   "Her  extreme  lovehness  and  naive 
.niannei  have  so  efi'ectually  captivated  me,  at  all 
'  times  fluf&ciently  susceptible  to  the  dark  eye  of 

woman,  that,  if  I  do  not  call  in  honour,  her  orphan 
State,  and  her  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  weif;b 
them  nicely  against  that  propensity  for  intri- 
ihat,  is  ia  me,  ws  would  benei  trust  her  vesta? 
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rity  with  a  Rochester  than  with  me.    Well  wo 

£Kou«":;ith'ri'  l?rt  r-  ^^"-^- 

Drize  in  .!;  "}'  ^^'^  ^*''«  ^°rae  off  the 

dove  ;  r,*?^  »"<=«e88ful  amours,  and  from  be- 
cXeitirLl^  n"'  °^  Mohammed's  paradise, 
self  H^-  IT  ''*"  """'^^  '°  f'er  friends  with  the 
self-denial  I  propose  to  myself,  I  shall  have  won 
a  greater  victory  even  than  al  these  TltTnJt 
over  myself.    But  before  I  can  win  I  must  d'sS 

ttL    u  '"'^P^."  P*'^««  "y  comprehenS^  Bu? 
we  thi!^t '"'"  •"  'r "°^''^« '»«  «»  'hese  matters,  fnd 

Ther«   riLf  .u         mischief  is    going  forward 

alone !"  ^*    ^*  •  ^  am  not 

meIt1aSe7blt«'^"*r.*  "*'  '»  »^»  »- 
the  iris  »7wk  P    passing  shadow,  and  a  flower  of 

to  his  ho,  .T  ^^g™""*^'  he  gracefully  pressed  it 
2 1.  ^!P'' "'yng.  m  a  tone  of  gallantry, 

nw«f •    ,  V""^"  *^^  ^"<=e'  «mWem  and  pledce  of 

h^lJi  ""^^^^'"^  tones  sufficiently Irtidible  tote 
heard  by  one  standing  without  th/ open  window 
my  nght  hand  shall  forget  its  cunniS^  er*  I  foT^  • 

#  *' '  Goddejs  of  tiie  pahited  bow. 

To  thee  I  still  prove  true ; 
With  aJl  thy  tints  and  purple  clow 
I  boast  thy  name  and  bSaSy  tSo/'J 

Thwi  lookinir  to«ir»t-/1.   A^ •    j_  ... 
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nearly  covered  by  a  myrtle,  he  saw  "  ihrougfa  it* 
luxuniiDt  blind"  the  outline  of  a  female  form  whosa 
exquisite  proportions  could  not  be  mistaken.  But 
with'that  caution  which  the  incident  of  the  fiower 
had  inspired,  he  remained  on  the  spot  where  its 
fall  had  arrested  him,  saying,  as  he  placed  the  sprig 
of  myrtle  in  his  breast, 

"  Propitious  fates,  accept  a  lover's  thanks !    Lo, 
" '  Sftcied  to  VenuB  ii  tbe  myitis  ahide.' 

"  What  stronger  testimonial  of  requited  lore  need 
wooer  ask  1  I  will  wear  this  treasure  next  to  my 
heart,  for 

" '  Hjrile  on  tbe  breut  or  brow 
Would  liioly  hope  and  lot*  avow.' 

"  In  her  own  delicate  and  o^ystic  language  I  will 
assure  her  of  my  devotion,"  he  continued,  plucking 
a  flower  which  grew  in  a  vaac  within  the  recess 
of  the  window.  "  Here  is  the  snowdrop,  the  em- 
Mem  of  friendship  in  adversity.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  appropriate  reply." 

He  cast  it  through  the  window,  and  beheld  it 
drop  at  the  feet  of  the  mysterious  visitant.  A  fair 
hand  hastily  caught  it  up,  and  the  next  instant  an 
anemone  fell  upon  the  fioor  of  the  cell.  He  ea- 
gerly seized  it,  and  found  a  slip  of  paper  wound 
around  the  stem.  Unrolling  it,  he  read  with  a 
beating  heart, 

"  Take  no  rash  step.  Throwing  myself  wholly 
on  your  honour  and  generosity,  I  consent  to  leave 
this  hateful  convent  under  your  protection,  I  will 
meet  you  by  the  myrtle  when  the  mooti  rises.  Till 
then,  adieu."  In  a  single  line  below,  in  the  form 
of  a  postscript,  was  added, 

"You  will  find  the  key  of  your  window  be'-' 
tbe  wooden  crucifix  in  the  refectory." 

The  note  bore  no  signature;  but,  aside  frc 
M3 
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[knowledge  of  its  source,  he  was  assured  the  ele- 

fant  Italian  characters  he  so  ardently  perused  could 
aye  had  no  other  author  than  the  romantic  noyice. 

"  I  must  try  apd  draw  her  to  the  window,"  be 
said,  in  the  animatipn  of  the  moment,  thoughtlessly, 
"  that  I  may  banquet  on  her  lovely  face,  softened 
by  this  rosy  twilight." 

He  approached  the  grating  and  whispered  her 
name.  The  rustling  of  the  foliage  and  the  li^ht 
sound  of  a  retreating  footstep  convinced  him  that 
his  myslic  correspondent  had  fled,  choosing  in  this 
manner  to  intimate  the  danger  of  prolonging  their 
stolen  interview,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reprove 
his  imprudence,  where  she  herself  had  practised 
so  much  caution.      • 

"  The  lovely  novice  has  shown  more  discretion 
than  I,"  he  said,  retiring  from  the  window  and  re- 
suming his  seat  at  the  table,  where,  instead  of  the 
volume  which  lay  open  before  him,  he  began  ta 
study  the  graceful  turns  of  the  beautifully-formed 
characters  of  the  billet,  as  if  each  letter  had  been  a 
flower,  conveying  in  itself  a  mystic  language. 

The  silence  oi  midnight  at  length  reigned  with- 
in the  convent-walk,  and  every  eye  save  those  of 
the  monk  and  the  novice  Eugenie  was  sealed  in 
sleep.  The  former  had  just  dismissed  Zacharie, 
who  had  entered  his  cell  to  -bring  the  key  of  the 
window,  for  which  the  young  officer  had  sent  him, 
and  which  he  found  behind  the  crucifix,  where  the 
novice  had  probably  placed  it.  Zacharie  also  in-' 
formed  him  that  the  moon  was  about  rising,  and  that 
the  carriole  and  Indian  guide  was  in  readiness  at 
the  gate,  the  keys  of  which  Father  Bonaventure 
had  consigned  to  him  on  retiring,  not  wishing  to  be 
disturbed  by  their  departure. 

^'  He  ordered  me,"  continued  Zacharie,  '^  to  ^e 
~ '  n  back  the  keys  in  the  morning ;  and  he  bade  me 


say  that  he  left  his  blessing  for  thee»  and  to  tdl 
thee  that  ihou  hadst  best  settle  thyself  down  in 
life  in  thy  youth,  for  a  rolhng  litone  gathers  no 
moss." 

Zacharie's  footsteps  had  not  yet  died  away  along 
the  gallery  after  he  left  the  cell,  when  the  monk 
applied  the  key  to  the  padlock,  and  at  once  re- 
moved the  barricade  from  the  window.  As  he 
stepped  upon  the  gallery,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
moon  were  visible  through  the  bUnds  of  the  green- 
house, brightly  silvering  the  tops  of  the  foreat  trees 
on  the  opposite  chiTs.  With  a  throbbing  heart, 
and  with  his  spirits  elevated  by  the  romance  of  his 
situation,  he  moved  a  few  stepa  noiselessly  along 
the  cloister,  and  then  awaited  in  breathless  silence 
the  approach  of  the  trusting  and  artless  novice. 

In  a  few  moments  a  li|nt  footstep  approached 
from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  cloister,  and 
the  impatient  youth  advanced  to  embrace  the  ex- 
pected partner  of  his  journey.  But  he  started 
back  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword-hilt,  and  a 
alight  exclamation  of  surprise  and  disappointment, 
when  he  encountered  tlie  figure  of  a  n^onk,  visible 
by  the  rays  of  the  lamp  which  streamed  through 
his  window.  His  first  thought  was,  that  Pather 
Bonaventure,  discovering  the  proposed  elopement, 
had  substituted  his  own  person  for  that  of  the  nov- 
ice ;  but  a  second  reflection,  and  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  the  height  and  dimensions  of  the  person  before 
him,  convinced  him  that)  multiplied  five  times,  it 
could  not  become  Father  Bonaventure.  His  heart, 
moreover  aided  by  that  instinct  which  enables 
lovers  to  ascertain,  m  a  wonderful  manner,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  beloved  object,  however  invisible  its 
form  and  impenetrable  its  disguise  to  other  optics, 
assured  him  that  the  lovely  person  of  the  novice, 
and  not  Father  Bonaventure,  was  concealed  be- 
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rtenXh  that  uncouth  disguise,  and  ihr  next  moment 
hiii  arms  encircled  her,  while  his  bold  lips  impas* 
sionedly  sought  her  own.  But  the  maiden  shrunk 
from  his  embrace,  hid  her  face  in  confusion  in  the 
hood  of  her  robe,  and  seemed  about  to  fly  from 
him. 

The  young  soldier,  at  once  alive  to  his  own  im- 
prudence, and  instantly  appreciating  her  delicacy, 
seized  her  hand^  and,  throwing  himself  on  one  knee 
before  her,  apologized  for  his  warmth  (in  so  mod- 
est a  manner,  and  in  a  voice  touched  with  such 
sincere  regret,  that  he  would  have  disarmed  resent- 
ment, even  on  similar  offence,  in  the  bosom  of 
nun  Ursule),  and  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he 
should  have  been  the  cause  of  wounding  her  feel- 
ings by  his  rash  thoughtlessness. 

"  Forgive  me,  sweet  Eugenie,*'Jie  said,  in  tones 
of  deep  humility ;  "  it  was  but  a  momentary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  sacred  relation  in  which  I  stand  to- 
wards you  as  your  protecto)r,  and  also  of  your  un- 
protected state.  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  Eu- 
genie," he  continued,  his  voice  subdued  to  a  mel- 
ancholy cadence,  and  rising  scarcely  above  a  mu- 
sical whisper,  to  which,  pleased  yet  trembling,  she 
listened  with  downcast  eyee  and  heaving  bosom, 
"  breathe  the  Vford forgive^  and  I  will  offend  no 
more." 

"  On  that  condition,  then,  you  are  forgiven,"  she 
said)  in  tones  so  low  that  none  but  a  suppliant  lov- 
er's ears  could  have  caught  them. 

"  Thank  you,  bless  you !  dearest  Eugenie,"  he 
w&rmly  exclaimed ;  "from  this  moment  I  will  be  to 
you  only  as  a  brother." 

"Then,  dearest  brother,"  she  said,  in  a  lively 
tone,  her  confidence  of  manner  at  once  restored  by 
his  seeming  sincerity  and  deep  respect,  "  beware," 
and  her  fore  finger  was  raised  threateningly,  while 
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an  arch  smile  dwelt  on  her  lip,"  beware  lest  you  con- 
sider as  one  of  your  fraternal  privileges  the  liberty 
you  were  now  about  to  take  so  very  cavalierly.  I 
am  now  on  my  guard,  and  not  to  be  taken  at  van- 
tage, like  a  certain  simple  maiden  in  a  certain 
chapel  I  wot  of.  So  be  a  good  discreet  brother, 
and  I  will  make  up  my  mind  to  trust  you.  If  you 
had  not  repented,  let  me  tell  you,  as  you  did,  nev- 
er frightened  doe  fied  faster  from  the  hunter  to  cov- 
ert than  I  should  have  flown  back  to  my  little  cell." 

'*  'Twas,  indeed,  an  escape,  fair  Eugenie,^'  he 
said,  as  they  entered  his  room. 

"  What !  so  soon  forgotten  your  fraternal  atti- 
tude ?"  she  said,  glancing  at  him  reprovingly  with 
heir  dark  eyes,  wnose  fire  would  have  kindled  a 
flame  in  the  breast  of  an  anchorite. 

"  Nay,  if  you  are  so  severe,  and  will  not  let  me 
call  you  Neither  fair  Eugenie  nor  dear  Eugenie,  I 
must  be  silent,  for  my  lips  will  shape  no  other 
mode  of  speech ;  unless,"  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
real  or  afiected  pique,  ^^  I  had  best  call  you  broth- 
er, as  your  garb  would  sanction.  If  such  be  your 
pleasure,  never  two  speechless  clowns  jogged  to- 

fther  to  market  more  discreetly  than  will  you  and 
ride  side  by  side  to  Quebec.  I'faith,  scandal 
shall  have  no  food  for  her  tongue  if  I  can  help  it" 
**  Now  you  are  hurt,  brother  of  mine,"  she  said, 
laughing.  **  But,  if  you  will  promise  to  be  good- 
humoured  on  the  way,  there's  no  telling  what  may 
turn  up  in  your  favour.  It's  hard  for  our  sex  to 
remain  lone  in  one  mind.     So  comfort  yourself,  my 

(rentle  brother,  on  our  well-known  fickleness.    Now 
et  us  leave  this  hateful  prison.     I  long  to  breathe 
the  free  air  of  heaven,  if  it  be  at  midnight." 

**  No,  Eugenie,  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  your 
sex^s  fickleness,  but  rather  leave  my  better  fortune 
to  your  own  g^erous  heart." 
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'^  Tis  a  pretty  speech  smd  prettily  spoken,  broths 
er ;  but  let  us  not  delay,"  she  said,  smiling  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  door  of  the  cell. 
>  ''  Nay>  Eugenie,  give  me  one  look  from  those 
oharming  eyes,  but  one  smile  from  those  sweet 
lips  to  assure  me  .that  there  is  peace  between  us, 
and,"  he  added,  imboldened  by  the  smile  on  her 
beautiful  mouth  as  his  eye  sought  and  met  her  * 
own  conscious  glance,  "  grant  me  one  sisterly  kiss 
of  forgiveness." 

Before  she  could  resist  he  had  snatched  the  6oon 
from  her  lips,  and  the  next  monient  was  kneeling 
at  her  feet* 

So  much  audacity,  immediately  atoned  for  by 
such  humility^  the  appeasing,  imploring  appeal  of 
his  eyes ;  his  silence,  as  if  he  nad  offended  too 
deeply  for  words  to  avail  him,  at  once  disarmed 
her  resentment  for  an  offence  so  gracefully  ex- 
piated ;  and  with  a  reproving  shake  of  the  head 
and  lifung  of  the  fore  finger,  she  granted  the  for- 
giveness he  so  eloquently  sought/ 

**  Well,  brother,  I  see  you  are  incorrigible,  and 
I  suppose  I  must  be  lenient.     But  presume  not  too ' 
much  on  my  good-nature.    The  moon  is  up.    Let 
us  i\ot  linger  here,  but  fly,"  she  added,  with  sud- 
denly-assumed energy.* 

"  This  moment !"  he  said,  taking  the  lamp,  and 
placing  himself  by  her  side  as  she  passed  through 
the  door.  "  Let  my  arm  assist  you  to  the  carriole/' 
be  added,  passing  his  arm  lightly  around  her. 

"  No,  no,  I  will  lean  upon  it,  good  and  careM 
brother." 

Hastily  and  silently  they  traversed  the  passage 
to  the  hall^  where  they  found  Zacharie  in  waiting. 
He  immediately  opened  tlie  dpors,  and  acconipt^ 
nied  them  across  the  cpurt^.to  the  gate.  B^b^  it 
Stood  the  slei^hy  to  which  were  harnessed  two  snaaU 
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but  spirited  ponies.  Without  speaking,  tlie  yoong 
soldier  assisted  ttie  disguised  novice  into  it,  and,  b£ 
tcr  bidding  Zacharie  a  warm  adieu,  snd  lewarding 
him  wiih  gold  and  assurances  of  favouring  his  bet- 
Ijgerant  aspirations,  he  followed  himself,  and  bads 
the  guide  drive  off  with  what  speed  the  conrent's 
horses  and  the  heavy  condition  of  the  road  would 
•permit. 

The  snow  had  settled  a  little  during  the  day,  ao^ 
the  irack^was  by  this  litne  somewhat  broken,  so 
that  they  glided  over  the  ground  with  greater  fa- 
cility, than  Father  B on avent lire's  words  promised 
when,  in  the  morning,  he  surveyed  the  state  of  lbs 
roads  from  the  tower  of  his  convent.  The  vehicle, 
for  which  the  traveller  had  exchanged  bis  equet- 
tfian  mode  of  jouioeying,  was  a  light  wooden  body, 
gracefully  shaped  like  a  phaeton,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  front  piece,  which  rose  sharp  and  ntr- 
low  three  feet  in  height,  terminating  in  ihe  curved 
neck  and  head  of  a  swan,  tastefully  ornamented 
with  silver.  It  contained  two  seats,  one  of  which, 
in  the  back  part  of  the  carriole,  and  shut  in  by  ils 
high  close  sides,  was  occupied  by  the  travefiers, 
the  other  by  the  driver  or  guide.  It  was  placed  on 
runners  sixteen  inches  high,  shaped  like  skatft- 
irons,  but  consisting  of  a  light  frame  instead  of  be- 
ing made  solid,  and,  like  them,  terminating  in  acurre 
in  front,  carved  or  cast  so  as  to  resemble  the  bead 
of  a  serpent.  The  lurmera  sunk  into  the  snow, 
which  was  about  two  feet  in  depth,  only  six  ischet, 
leaving  the  body  of  the  caniole  ten  inches  clear  of 
the  surface,  over  which  it  ghded  with  deligbtfot 
rapidity. 

The  back,  the  sides,  and  the  seats  of  the  car- 
nage were  warmly  lined  with  loose  furs  and  nu- 
merous buffalo  skins,  two  of  which,  placed  u- 
die  feet  of -ihe  iravellera  and  drawn  up  before  i 
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•ipreloped  their  ^entire  persons,  and  effectually  pro« 
tected  them  from  the  cold,  which  was  still  intense* 
-The  guide  was  seated  in  front  wrapped  up  in  a 
capote  of  bearskin,  and  otherwise  so  completely 
•covered  from  head  to  feet  with  furs  that  both  form 
and  feature  were  undistinguishable,  and  he  more 
Dearly  resembled  the  animal  whose  hide  he  wore 
than  a  man.  The  monk,  as  we  shall  continue  to 
call  our  traveller,  had  not  yet  seen  his  face  or 
spoken  to  him  except  when  he  bade  him  drive  from 
the  convent  gate,  to  which  he  replied  by  whipping 
his  horses  and  uttering  the  Indian  ejaculation 
**  eh  !"  an  interjection,  with  him,  expressive  either 
of  assent  or'  dissent,  and,  indeed,  oi  almost  every 
emotion. 

'  For  some  time  they  rode  forward  in  silence,  the 
merry  bells  around  the  neck  of  the  horses  making 
the  otherwise  dreary  road  cheerful  by  their  lively 
music.  At  first  they  glided  dong  the  surface  of 
the  ground  with  the  facility  of  a  boat  sailing  on  a 
smooth  lake ;  but  after  they  had  travelled  a  few 
miles  the  road  became  intersected  by  furrows, 
called  cakots,  formed  in  the  snow  by  the  winds, 
heaving  its  surface  into  innumerable  small  ridges. 
They  were  the  most  numerous  where  the  road  wound 
fhroiVgh  gorges,  down  which  the  wind  swept  un- 
obstructed. The  motion  of  the  carriole  at  these 
phices  was  like  that  of  a  boat  pitching  in  a  short  sea, 
and  well-known  to  carriders ;  often,  when  drawn 
ever  a  succession  of  them,  like  that  motion,  they 
pl*oduce  in*the  unpractised  traveller  a  sensation  of 
nausea.  Our  travellers,  however,  experienced  but 
Bttle  annoyance ;  and,  after  clearing  the  defile,  their 
road  jbecame  once  more  even,  and  their  speed  pro- 
portionably  increased.  The  monk,  now  putting 
aeide  the  furs  from  his  face,  addressed  his  taciturn 
guide,  who,  for  the  two  hours  they  had  been  on  the 
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road,  had  exhibited  no  other  si^s  of  life  than  ^dM 
indicated  by  the  mechanical  rise  and  fall  of  his 
right  arm  every  five  minutes,  to  lay  his  whip  upon 
the  back  of  his  team,  and  an  occasional  interjection 
of  encouragement  to  them  as  they  toiled  up  some 
more  laborious  hill. 

"When  do  you  cross  the  river,  guide?"  he 
asked,  as  the  horses  were  toiling  up  one  of  these 
ascents. 

"  Eh  !  Four  league,  by-um-by,"  he  replied,  in 
harsh  guttural  tones,  without  turning  his  head,  and 
holding  up  four  fingers  by  way  of  illustration. 

"  We  shall  soon  accomplish  that,"  said  the  monk, 
wishing  to  converse  with,  and  learn  something  of 
his  guide ;  "  these  horses  of  yours  do  not  appear  to 
know  what  fatigue  is." 

This  compliment  to  his  steeds  did  not,  however, 
draw  any  reply  from  the  taciturn  driver. 

*'Is  it  not  near  morning?"  asked  the  monk, 
making  a  second  attempt  to  open  a  conversation. 

"  Sun  come  two  hours,  by-um-by,"  replied  the 
man,  elevating  two  fingers,  and  then  flourishing 
his  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  ponies,  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  Obeying  the  hint,  the 
hors6s  darted  down  the  opposite  descent  with  the 
rapidity  of  reindeers. 

"What  is  your  name,  guide?"  asked  the  monk, 
as  they  were  gliding  over  a  level  tract,  after  haying 
descended  the  hill  with  speed  still  unabated. 

"  Name  !  eh !"  he  grunted ;  "  Indian  callee  Oh- 
guesse,  Cans^dian  callee  Gun." 

"  If  your  qualities,  worthy  Gun,  do  credit  to  your 
sponsors,  you  will  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  on  the 
road  in  case  we  are  attacked.  How  is  the  ice 
where  we  are  to  cross  the  river,  think  you  ?  It  is, 
no  doubt,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  our 
carriole  ?" 

Vol.  I.— N 
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" Eh!  bv-um-by,  strong *nough !"  said  Ohguessc, 
with  a  nod  of  assent. 

"  Will  it  bear  us  if  wc  remain  in  the  carriole  ?** 
asked  the  monk. 

"  Eh  !"  was  the  satisfactory  reply  of  the  Indian, 
who  wrapped  the  collar  of  his  capote  closely  about 
has  face  and  ears,  and  more  firmly  grasped  his 
reins,  as  if  he  would  thereby  intimate  that  he  was 
already  wearied  by  his  unusual  loqdacity. 

Defeated  in  the  attempt  to  open  a  conversation 
with  his  guide,  the  young  soldier  determined  to 
make  an  attack  on  a  quarter  where,  perhaps,  suc- 
cess was  still  more  problematical.  During  the 
first  hour  of  the  journey,  he  enjoyed  in  silence  the 
exquisite  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  thQ 
charming  novice.  The  slightest  touch  of  her  little 
feet,  as  they  nestled  in  the  same  fur  beside  his 
own,  communicated  to  his  veins  a  thrillitig  sensa- 
tion of  delight ;  and  as  he  felt  her  soft  breathing 
upon  his  cheek,  and  listened  to  the  audible  beat- 
ing of  her  heart,  which  he  compared  to  a  bird 
fluttering  to  escape  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her 
robe,  he  feared  to  speak  lest  the  charm  on  his 
senses  should  be  broken. 

A  sound,  like  a  smothered  laugh,  at  the  curt 
atiswer  of  Ohguesse,  coming  from,  the  fur  hood  of* 
the  maiden,  encouraged  him  <o  change  the  direc- 
tion of  his  battery.  Leaving  Ohguesse  to  atone 
for  his  extraordinary  garrulity  by  as  lone  silence 
as  he  chose  to  preserve,  he  turned  to  his  lair  com- 
panion and  gently  repeated  her  name.  But  to  re- 
iterated repetitions  of  '*  Eugenie !  sweet  Euge- 
nie !"  there  was  no  reply ;  and  believing,  by  her 
soft  regular  breathing,  that  she  slept,  and  that  his 
ears  hml  deceived  him,  he  wrapped  himself  in  his 
furs,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  also  sound  sisleep. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  altogether  imprecedentedf  in  the 
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annals  of  romance,  from  the  days  of  the  Trouba* 
dours  down  to  the  present  time,  for  an  author  td 
put  his  hero  and  heroine  to  sleep,  and  thus  leave, 
them;  sleep,  hunger,  and  fatigue  being  three  hv^ 
man  weaknesses  to  which  genuine  heroes  and  ha* 
roines  are  presumed  never  to  yield.  But  our  hero 
and  heroine  are  not  superhuman,  but  subject  to 
bke  passions  with  ordinary  mortals ;  like  them  en- 
during hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  pain  and 
fatigue ;  therefore,  one  of  them  having  slept  but 
three  hours  for  the  last  three  days,  and  the  other 
having  been  wakeful  half  the  night  in  anticipation 
of  her  escape,  they  very  naturally  yielded  to  the 
soporific  motion  of  the  carriole,  and  availed  them* 
selves  of  that  restorative  to  the  frames  of  weary 
mortals  which  Nature  has  provided.  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  on  the  morrow  they  were  to  un- 
dergo additional  excitement  and  fatigue,  for  which 
a  good  sound' sleep  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  pre- 
parative. 

Trusting  that  they  will  awake  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  next  chapter,  refreshed,  and  forearmed  to 
encounter  the  various  adventures  which  may  befall 
them  as  the  principal  personages  of  this  tale,  we 
will  leave  them  to  their  repose  and  to  the  skill  of 
the  taciturn  Ohguesse. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   PURSUIT. 

When  the  travellers  awoke,  which  very  consid- 
ezately  they  did  when  their  presence  hadf  become 
necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  our  tale,  it  was 
already  dawn,  and  they  founds  on  inquiring  of  tiieir 
guide,  that  they  had  come  six  leagues,  and  that 
Uie.poiiit  at  which  they  were  to  cross  the  river  was 
but  a  mile  before  them.  The  morning  was  clear 
and  ^old,  and  the  prospect  that  met  their  eyes  every- 
where dreary;  but  its  desolation  was  increased  by 
the  earhness  of  the  hour,  the  leafless  forests,  and 
the  wide  wastes  of  snow :  the  Chapdiere,  which 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  scenery,  was 
only  distinguishable  from  the  land  by  its  more 
even  appearance  and  destitution  of  trees. 

'^  Had  we  not  best  lighten  the  carriole  by  cross- 
ing the  stream  on  foot?"  inquired  the  young  officer 
of  Ohguesse,  when  at  length  the  guide  turned  from 
the  main  road,  and  began  to  approach  Jthe  river  in  a 
direct  line. 

"  Eh !  um  ground  strong,  so  um  ice  strong,"  re- 
plied the  phlegmatic  Indian,  his  swarthy  features, 
now  visible  by  the  daylight,  as  unmoved  as  those 
of  an  automaton. 

He  drew  up  his  horses  on  the  verge  of  the 
frozen  river,  leaped  lightly  to  the  ground,  and,  ad- 
vancing to  his  Jeader's  head,  prepared  to  lead  him 
upon  the  ice.  Before  he  left  the  carriole  he  had 
disencumbered  himself  of  his  outward  covering  of 
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fan,  and  his  person  and  form  became  plainly  visi- 
ble to  the  monk,  who  was  struck  with  his  remaili- 
ably  agile  and  athletic  appearance.  He  was  full 
six  feet  in  height,  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  very 
slender^  possessing  just  such  a  figure  as,  in  civil- 
ize^  life,  would  be  termed  genteeL  His  cheeks 
were  attenuated,  and  his  feature3  regular,  but  top 
barsh  to  be  handsome.  A  pair  of  black  eyes  glit- 
tered beneath  his  arched  brows  with  an  active, 
restless  expression,  and  alone  gave  intelligence  to 
a  countenance  the  chief  expression  of  which  was 
that  settled  melancholy  peculiar  to  his  race.  His 
face  bore  more  of  the  traits  of  the  Andalusian 
peasant  than  of  the  American  Indian ;  although  the 
well-known  characteristics  of  this  singular  race  of 
men  were  too  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  physiog^ 
nomy  for  his  aboriginal  birthright  to  be  called  in 

Jiuestion.  His  taciturnity  evidentlydid  not  proceed 
rom  intellectual  dulness — for  his  quick  and  saga- 
cious eyes  seemed  to  observe  and  comprehend 
everythmg  passing  around  him — but  rather  from 
that  peculiar  feature  of  education  which  teaches  the 
Indian  warrior  that  dignity  and  courage  are  slow  of 
speech  and  of  few  words ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
their  own  figurative  language,  '*  the  warrior  talks 
with  his  arm  and  e^e,  but  women  and  birds  are 
knQwn  by  their  voices." 

"  Why  are  you  so  silent,  Ohguesse  ?"  asked  the 
monk,  looking  sternly  in  his  face,  after  having 
twice  suggested  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
horses  from  the  carriole  and  dragging  it  over  the 
river,  and  receiving  no  other  reply  than  the  inter- 
jectional  '*  Eh !"  "  Eh  is  not  to  get  us  out  of  the 
river  if  we  once  get  into  it,  Ohguesse.  Why  do 
you  not  answer  ?" 

'^  Eagle  only  scream  when  he  strike  um  gsme  > 
jackdaw  never  strike  um  game — scream  all  time  ^ 

N2 
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Ohguesse,  eagle !  monk,  jackdaw?    Ohgnesae  lid 
priest." 

%A  most  sound  and  potent  conclusion,  I  must 
confess,  and,  withal,  a  very  complimentacy  reply 
to  your  fellow-travellers,"  said  tne  monk,  as  he 
got  out  to  try  the  strength  of  the  ice.  After  sound- 
ing it  in  scTcral  places,  he  added,  in  a  peremptmy 
tone, 

"  Lead  the  horses  and  carriole  over,  Ohguesse, 
and  wait  on  the  opposite  shore :  we  will  walk." 

He  glanced  at  the  carriole  and  its  pile  of  furs, 
beneath  which  neither  foot  nor  hand  was  visible, 
and  then  advancing  to  the  sleigh,  said, 

*'  Will  you  cross  with  me  on  foot,  fair  Eugenie  ? 
I  fear  to  trust  too  much  weight  in  the  carriole." 

"  Willingly,^'  she  said,  exposing,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  departure  from  the  convent,  her  face  to 
the  gize  of  the  young  soldier. 

As  she  encountered  his  dark  eyes,  her  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  conscious  blushes ;  and  as  he 
advanced  to  assist  her  to  alight,  and  extended  both 
arms  for  the  purpose,  she  said,  laughingly, 

"No,  no,  not  in  your  arms,  fair  sir;  I  have  feet, 
and  can  use  them. 

"  They  are  very  little  ones,  Eugenie,  and  will 
not  support  you  tnrough  the  deep  snow.  I  can 
take  you  over  as  easily  as  a  nurse  would  carry  an 
infant." 

**  Art  so  good  a  nurse,  brother  ?  Really  I  had 
not  believed  it  if  your  own  lips  had  not  assured  me 
of  it.  What,  piqued  again !  Nay,  then,  I  will  be  as 
sober  and  as  sinless  of  any  approaches  to  playful- 
ness as  Nun  Ursule  herself." 

"  Eh !  horse  ready  !"  grunted  Ohguesse,  lightly 
spriifging  into  the  carriole,  and  starting  the  hordes 
forward  so  suddenly  at  the  same  time  that  the  nxmkt 
who  was  standing  on  the  runner,  was  compelled  to 
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remain  with  Eugenie,  and  share  tlfe  fate  of  horse 
and  carriole.  ^ 

With    great  velocity^^Ohguesse   standing  the 
while  upon  his  seat,  and  urging  the  horses  forward 
by  blows  and   cries — the  sleigh  glided  oyer  the 
frozen  river  until  it  had  nearly  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  when,  all  at  once,  the  leader  was  ingulfed, 
and  nearly  dragged  the  shaft  horse  after  him  ;    but 
the  Indian  checked  him  on  the  vety  verge  of  the 
chasm,  by  throwing  him  back  on  his  haunches  with 
a  sudden  and  tremendous  exertion  of  physical  pow- 
er.   At  the  same  instant  he  leaped  on  the  ice,  and 
cast  a  lasso  or  running  noose,  always  carried  by 
carriolers  for  such  emergencies,  over  the  drowning 
horse's  head,  and  tightened  it  until  he  ceased  to 
breathe.     The  animal,  which  till  then  had  been 
kicking  and  struggling  violently,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  his  companion  and  the  increase  of  his  own 
peril,  now  became  motionless,  as  if  dead :  floating 
to  the  surface  from  the  buoyancy  caused  by  this 
summary  mode  of  strangulation,  he  was  drawn  out 
by  main  force  from  the  air^vent  into  which  he  had 
broken,  and  laid  upon  the  solid  ice.    Ohguesse  then 
Tery  deliberately  loosed  the  rope  from  his  neck,  and 
the  little  horse  began  to  respire,  at  first  with  great 
difficulty;   but  in  a  few  minutes  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  apparently — saving  a  little  fright  and  a  cool 
ablution,  to  which,  however,  the  Canadian  horses 
of  any  experience  are  accustomed — ^as  lively  and 
in  as  good  travelling  condition  as  before.     The 
sinking  of  the  horse ;  the  skilful  checking  of  the 
carriole ;  the  application  of  the  noose,  and  the  res- 
cue of  the  animal,  all  passed  so  quickly,  that  the 
monk  had  neither  time  to  comprehend  the  extent 
€t  their, danger,  nor  leap  from  tne  sleigh  with  En* 
genie  in  his  arms,  or  offer  his  assistance  to  the 
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active  and  experienced  Indian,  before  it  was  no 
longer  requir^. 

This  singular  and,  to  him,  novel  operation  was 
b^eld  by  the  traveller  with  surprise.  Ohguesse 
observing  it,  said  quietly,  £^s  he  signed  to  them  to 
take  their  seats  again  in  the  carriole, 

"  Choke  him — save  um  life  !'^ 

Eugenie  declined  getting  into  the  vehicle  again; 
and  the  monk,  bidding  Ohguesse  drive  forward  to 
the  bank,  aided  the  footsteps  of  his  lovely  charge, 
who  neither  by  shriek  nor  word  betrayed  ^larm 
during  the  imminent  danger  she  had  been  in,  and 
only  showed  her  sex's  dependance  on  the  more 
lordly  being,  man,  by  clinging  instinctively  to  btit 
'  companion.'  He,  in  his  turn,  asserted  his  manly 
prerogative  by  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when  for 
a  moment  he  thought,  by  the  cracking  of  the  ice 
around  them,  that  they  were  all  about  to  be  ingulfed 
together. 

The  Indian,  resuming  his  upright  attitude  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  carriole,  first  havilhg  turned  the 
leader  loose  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  vehicle, 
guided  his  remaining  horse  aside  from  the  chasm, 
and,  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  urged  him  forward  at  his 
former  speed.  *He  had  nearly  gained  the  shore  in 
safety  when  the  travellers,  who  were  slowly  fol- 
lowing on  foot,  beheld  him  suddenly  check  the 
wild  career  of  his .  steed,  then  hesitate  for  an  in- 
stant; the  next  moment,  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  a  loud  and  prolonged  cry,  they  saw  the  horse 
leap  a  fissure  several  feet  wide,  formed  by  the 
shelving  of  the  ice  ^^here  it  had  been  broken 
and  piled  by  the  current,  which  at  this  place  flow- 
ed unusually  swift ;  and  both  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  alarm  as  the  carriole  bounded 
over  the  gap  after  tbe  fly  in  e  horse,  who  did  not^ 
cease  his  wild  career  until  he  had  galloped  half 
way  up  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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Hastening  forward^  and  avoiding  the  fissure  by 
Mcending  tbfe  stream  a  few  yards,  they  regained  the 
carriole,  and,  und^r  the  skilful  guidance  of  Oh* 
^oesse,  were  once  more  or  their  way.  Their  road 
sow  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  river :  Uie  sun  had 
appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  the  air  became 
perceptibly- milder.  Stopping  occasionally  during 
the  day  at  some  lonely  farmhouse  to  refresh  them- 
sehres  and  their  horses,  on  which  occasions  £u** 
genie  abandoned  her  clerical  disguise,  and  was 
represented  by  the  monk  as  a  novice  on  her  way 
to  a  convent  in  Quebec,  an  hour  before  sunset 
they  were  slowly  ascending  a  hill»  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  a  distant  view  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, when  Ohguesse,  whose  restless  eyes  were 
constantly  on  the  alert,  uttered  his  usual  exclama- 
tion "  Eh !"  but  now  with  an  accent  of  surprise. 

The  lovers  were  at  that  moment  absorbed  in  a 
low  and  very  interesting  conversation,  in  which 
Cupid  was  doing  his  best  to  make  execution  in 
both  of  their  hearts. 

'^Why  will  you  not  answer  to  the  name  of 
Walter,  then  ?"  asked  Eugenie,  continuing  the  con- 
TersatioA  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  but  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  record. 

"  Because  I  fear  you  will  think  more  of  that 
Norman  knisht  De  Lancy  thaft — ^^ 

**  Yourself!  brother,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  rail- 
lery. '*  So  you  have  a  spice  of  jealousy  in  your 
composition,  I  see !"  - 

*'  I  know  not  if  it  be  jealousy  or  no,"  he  said,  in 
a  low  tone  of  tenderness ;  "  but  I  would  rather  hear 
those  sweet  Ups  pronounce  my  own  name." 
'  ''  Then  tell  me  that  name,  mysterious  brother  of 
mine ;  and  if  it  is  a  pretty  one,  and  not  Peter  nor  ^ 
Paul,  Moses  nor  Aar<}n,  I  will,  if  it  so  pleases  JQU, 
try  and  teach  the  lips  aforesaid  to  speak  it." 
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"Edwafd;  call  me  Edward."  ' 

"  Ednjard !"  she  repeated,  ^in  a  voice  of  ihriUing 
iweeMess ;  "  Edward  !  'lis  a  sweet  name  I  I  ibink 
I  shall  like  it  better  than  Walter." 

"  If  Edward  himieif,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  half 
serious,  "  be  as  dear  to  Eugenie  as  the  memon- 
ofWalier,  Ihen— " 

Here  ihe  lover's  speech,  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  a  model  for  all  future  lovers  on  such 
occasions,  was  interrupted  by  the  guttural  ejacula- 
ti<»i  of  Gun,  who,  at  the  same  time,  indicated  with 
bis  £nger  the  objects  that  had  broken  his  habit- 
ual taciturnity. 

"  What  do  you  see,  Ohguesse  ?"  he  asked. 

"One,  two,  four  men!  horse  much  Jbreak  um 
down.     No  come  yet,  by-um-by." 

The  monk,  comprehending  the  Indian's  meaning 
rather  by  Uie  direction  of  his  finger  and  eyes  than 
by  his  words,  turned  and  saw  on  the  opposite  shore 
four  horsemen,  travelling  southward  at  a  alow  and 
Tvoary  pace. 

"  One  of  ihem  is  the  peasant  Luc  Giles,"  said 
ihe  monk,  siirveying  them  attentively;  "  I  would 
recognise  bis  gaunt  frame  and  stoop  in  the  shoul- 
ders, which  I  particularly  noted  as  he  rode  t^from 
the  convent,  among  a  thousand.  Those  are  his 
mates  with  him,  as  he  terms  them.  They  are  ngw 
returning,  Eugenie,  as  that  singular  boy,  Zacharie, 
said  ihey  would  soon  do,  crestfallen,  and,  no  doubt, 
aware  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  lad's 
address." 

"  See !"  exclaimed  Eugenie,  vrho  became  equally 
interested  with  her  companion  in  the  motions  of 
the  party,  "erne  of  them  stops  and  points  towartlB 
Bi,  and  now  they  are  all  looking  this  way." 
-  There  were  visible  certain  signs  among  ths 
patty  which  convinced  the  monk  that  the  cairiclo  - 
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had  not  only  attracted  their  notice,  but  had  become 
aa  intecesting  object  of  attention. 

*'  They  will  pursue  us !"  exclaimed  Eugenie. 
''  One  of  them  has  already  dismoiHited,  and  is  de- 
scending the  bank  to  the  ice.  See  !  another  tries 
in  vain  to  urge  his  horse  down  the  precipice,  and 
also  dismounts !  Blessed  Virgin  protect  us !  Hdw 
can  you  resist,  Edward, .at  such  a  disadvantage  1** 
hhe  added,  observing  him  bring  his  pistols  round  to 
the  ready  grasp  of  his  hand ;  "  oh,  do  not  think  of 
resisting.  Hasten,  Ohguesse,  and  get  up  this  long 
and  tedious  hill !  We  may  yet  gain  the  top  before 
they  can  reach  us  on  foot."   . 

*'  Be  not  alarmed,  dear  Eugenie,''  said  the  young 
officer,  pressing  her  hand,  which  she  had  uncon* 
isciously,  in  the  anxiety  of  her  feelings,  placed  in 
his ;  **  Ohguesse,  who  will  no  doubt  prove  himself 
a  serviceable  gun  on  this  occasion,  this  br^ce  of 

fistols,  and  myself,  will  make  our  numbeis  equal. 
[a  I  one  of  them  is  already  on  the  ice.'' 
"  If  that  be  their  leader,  Edward,  who  is  fore- 
most, and,  from  his  size  and  claipour,  I  take  it  to  be 
him  you  call  Luc  Giles,  he  is  not  seconded  by  his 
men,  who  point  to  their  horses,  and  seem  Co  plead 
their  broken-down  condition.  Marie !  Heaven  be 
thanked  1"  she  suddenly  ejaculated,,  yet  instantly 
crossing  herself  for  uttering  an  exclamation  of  joy 
at  the  event  she  beheld. 

The  individual  to  whom  she  alluded,  and  who 
was,  indeed,  Luc  Giles  himself,  not  being  able  to 
make  his  own  horse  leave  the  road  to  tue  to  the 
river,  had  ffone  back,  after  trying  the  strength  of 
the  ice,  and  ncounted  one  of  those  belonging  to  his 
companions.  Forcing  him  by  dint  of  spurring, 
mucn  swearinc,  and  a  shower  of  blows,  upon  \bm 
ice,  he  was  gaSopinff  across  the  river  alone,  wheoy 
dl  at  once,  lH>ise  and  rider  sunk  before  the  eyes  <d 
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the  pursued,  and  drew  from  Eugenie  unconsciously 
the  exclamation  of  gratitude  she  had  uttered.  • 

**  Hola,  Ohguesse,"  cried  the  monk,  "  we  must 
not  let  him  perish  !*' 

He  sprung  from  the  cairiole  as  he  spoke,  and 
lyith  youthful  ardour  and  impetuosity  would  have 
hastened  to  the  aid  of  his  pursuer,  when  he  beheld 
the  companions  of  the  horseman  running  with  loud 
cries  to  his  rescue  ;  he  detained  the  carriole  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  they  had  now  gained, 
long  enough  to  see  them  drag  the  drowning  man 
from  the  water,  although  with  the  loss  of  his  horse. 
Congratulating  Eugenie  on  their  escape,  he  pointed 
out  to  her  the  8t.  Lawrence  far  to  the  north,  glitter- 
ing in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  like  a  belt  of 
silver,  and  then  ordered  Ohguesse  to  drive  forward 
with  the  best  speed  his  horses  could  exert. 

As  the  night  gathered  around  them,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  light  during  the  day,  increased  in. 
violence,  drifting  the  fine  particles  oi  snow  (by  the 
h^bitans  termed  la  poiuire)  into  their  faces,  the 
intensely  frozen  crystals  inflicting  extreme  pain 
whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Frequently  it  swept  past  them  with  the  strength 
of  a  hurricane,  lifting  light  clouds  of  frozen  snow 
from  the  surface,  along  which  it  was  whirled  -in 
wild  eddies,  and  so  thickening  the  atmosphere  that 
both  horses  and  driver  became  bewildered  and  un- 
able to  hold  on  their  way.  The  night  grew  dark, 
aad  their  path  became  every  moment  more  uncer- 
tain. The  occasional  howl  of  a  wolf  could  be  heard 
in  the  forest  not  far  from  the  road;  and  the  fall  of 
huge  trees,  torn  up  by  their  roots,  crashing  and 
eohoing  throu^  the  woods,  the  hooting  of  scared 
owls,  and  the  mingled  roar  and  whistling  of  the 
wind,  contributed  to  the  dreariness  and  gjoom  of 
their  situation. 
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Forgetful  of  his  own  comfort,  the  young  soldier 
was  altogether  absorbed  in  projecting  his  companr 
ion,  and  seeking,  by  every  tender  and  assiduous 
attention  that  lore  or  chivalry  could  suggest,  to 
shield  her  person  from  the  effects  of  the  rude  storm, 
which,  although  the  skies  were  cloudless,  was  more 
severe  than  if  accompanied  with  falling  snow.  At 
length  the  wind  and  driving  snpw  became  insup- 
portable, and  the  intellects  of  Ohguesse  were  so 
bewildered  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther.  Drop- 
ping the  reins  as  the  horses,  unable  to  continue  in 
the  road,  voluntarily  stopped,  he  said>  with  his  cus- 
tomary ejaculation, 

^    '^£lh!    Horse  um  no  go.    Ohguesse  no  see. 
Priest  sleep  in  woods  by-um-by  to-night." 

The  traveller,  at  this  announcement,  shaded  his 
eyes  from  the  icy  blasts  with  his  hand,  and  looked 
around  upon  the  gloomy  forest  in  which  they  were 
blockaded  by  the  drifts.  Satisfied  from  his  surv^ 
that  it  woula  be  impossible  to  proceed  much  farther 
tnaless  the  wind-^abated,  he  was  about  to  communi- 
cate the  necessity  of  halting  to  his  companion,  when 
the  Indian  suddenly,  and  with  a  degree  of  anima- 
tion he  had  not  before  exhibited,  said, 

'*  Eh !  Ohguesse  smell  um  supper !" 

The  monk,  who  could  not  boast  a  similar  exer^ 
cise  of  the  olfsctoiy  powers,  advised  him  to  go  for- 
ward, that  being  the  direction  in  which  his  nasal 
organ  was  levelled,  and  see  if  any  habitation  was 
near  them.  Ohj^uesse,  after  snumn?  up  the  wind 
once  or  twice,  like  a  hound  when  he  scents  his 
game,  left  the  carriole,  and  soon  disappeared  in 
uie  darkness.  In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  and, 
without  speaking,  resumed  the  reins,  and  urged 
forward  tb^  horses  by  dint  of  beating.  In  a  short 
tiniie,  after  ascending  a  slight  eniinehce,  their  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  ghmor^  of  a  light  in  the 

Vol,  I.-    ^ 
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^nrixidow  of  a  cottage  XK>t  far  before  them.  The 
horses  now  motea  forward  with  good-will,  a?  if 
sharing  with  the  travellers  the  prospect  of  food  and 
shelter.  As  they  approached  the  dwelling,  which 
stood  near  the  road,  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
children  were  heard  mingling  in  a  song ;  and,  al- 
though the  carriole  drove  close  up  to  the  door,  it 
still  continued,  as  if  their  own  ^music  had  drowned 
that  of  the  merry  sleigh-hells,  which  otherwise 
should  have  notified  them  of  the  approach  of 
strangers  and  travellers. 

**  What  a  contrast,  this  cheerftjlly-lighted  cottage 
and  these  happy  voices,"  said  Eugenie^  "  to  our 
dreary  situation  a  few  minuies  ago.  But  stay, 
Edward  !^  Obguesse,  do  not  interrupt  them  !  Let 
us  hsten  to  their  song  before  we  enter.  It  is  a 
famiKar  one,  and  recalls  days  of  childhood.  You 
have  no  idea,  Edward,"  she  tou^bingly  continued, 
*^how  delightful  are.  the  emotions  awakened  by 
this  simple  Canadian  song,  after  having  heard,  for 
so  many  months,  the  monotonous  and  lugubrious 
psalms  and  holy  ballads  of  the  nuns.  Listen ! 
there  is  welcome  m  their  words." 

Yielding  jto  the  wish  of  Eugenie,  the  monk  paused 
at  the  door,  while  she  leaned  on  his  arm  and  lis- 
tened to  the  youthful  singers,  who  were  raided  at 
intervals  inr  the  higher  parts  of  their  hymn  by  a  re 
m^kably  soft  female  voice : 

**  Tie  merry  to  hear  at  evening  time, 
«    B^  y^  biasing  hearth,  the  sieigh-bella  chime ; 
And  to  know  each  bound  of  the  steed  brinra  nighe* 
The  friend  for  whom  we  have  heaped  the  fire. 
Light  leap  our  hearts  while  the  listening  hound 
Jumpa  forth  to  hail  him  with  bark  and  bound. 


paissed  the  dark  pine- 
And  skims  like  a  bird  o'er  the  ice-bound  flood ; 
Now  he  catches  the  gleam  from  the  cabin  doot 
Wfaieh  f*ils  that  his  toilaoine  jonrDey*»  o'w. 
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**  Out  eabin's  small,  and  coane  <Mir  dieer, 
But  love  has  spread  the  banquet  here ; 
And  childhood  springs  to  be  caressed 
By  oar  well-beloved  and  welcome  guest. 
With  a  smihng  brow  his  tale  he  tells 
While  the  urchin  rings  the  merry  sleigh-bells. 

**  From  the  cedar-swamp  the  gaunt  wolves  howl, 
From  the  hollow  oak  loud  whoops  the  owl, 
Scared  by  the  cnsh  of  the  foiling  tree : 
"       But  these  sounds  bring  terror  no  more  to  me ; 
No  longer  I  listen  with  boding  fear, 
The  sleigh-bells'  disfant  chime  to  hear."  * 

**  Here  is  indeed  welcome/'  i^aid  the  monky  as 
the  song  ceased ;  "  let  ua  enter  this  abode  of  hap* 
pineaa  and  hospitality." 

Springing  from  the  carriole,  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  imsiediately  <^ned  by  a  pala 
and  intieresting-looking  woman,  wrapped  in  a  gray 
mantelet,  and  bearing  a  light  in  her  hand.  With- 
out betraying  surprise  at  their  audden  appearancei 
like  one  accustomed  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hos* 
pitality  to  strangers,  she  welcomed  them  with  a 
quiet  smile  on  her  cheerful  countenance. 

We  should  delight  to  draw  the  picture  of  da« 
xnestic  happiness  that  here  offers  itself  to  our  peu» 
did  the  limits  to  which  fashion  has  prescribed^the 
modern  novelist,  viz.,  two  volumes  duodecimo,  allow 
him  to  turp  aside  to  every  fountaiui  wander  through 
6very  rural  lane,  and  linger  under  every  shady  tree, 
that  might  tempt  him  from  the  path  it  is  espe-» 
cially  his  business  to  pursue.  But,  providentially 
for  both  author  and  reader,  times  are  changed  sincQ 
the  novel-reeding  public  were  content  to  read  aa 
eight  or,  peradventure,  ten  volume  novel,  such  as 
the  indefatigable  Richardson  turned  from  his  pen 

*  Thia  pictoresoae  Canadian  song,  by  Mrs.  Moodie,  the  author 
met  with,  for  the  nrst'time,  in  an  interesting  and  highly-talenteq 
work,  entitled  **  The  Cmnadis,''  b^  R.  Biontgomerv  Martin,  to  v^hom 
nsearcbea  he  ia  slfo  indebted  m  nocb  TaJuabk  infeniMUioa  «a 
thMe  coimtiies. 


with  merciless  celerily.    The  modem  palate,  hap- 

July,  is.  contested  with  two  thin  volumes,  and  sor- 
elted  with  diree.  Therefore,  although  authors 
may  have  matSriel  floating  in  their  brains  sujffi- 
cient,  if  judiciously  diffused,  for  ten  or  even  a  round 
dozen  of  duodecimoes,  by  this  improvement  in  the 
tastes  of  the  present  generation  they  are  necessi- 
tated to  condense,  or  compress,  a^  it  were,  their 
abundant  stock  of  ideas  into  the  substantial  com- 
pass of  the  aforesaid  brace  of  tomes.  This  is  in- 
timated lest,  to  the  disparagement  of  modem  nov- 
elists, it  might  be  thought  that  the  cause  of  this 
modification  of  the  public  tastes  lay  in  the  depre- 
ciation and  diminution  of  current  coin  of  authors* 
brains,  and  not  in  its  true  source,  the  public  them* 
selves. 

The  reception  of  the  travellers  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  Csmadian  peasantry ;  and  they  were  at 
a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  air  of  domestic 
comfort  prevailing  within  the  cottage,  the  excel- 
lence and  abundance  of  the  fare  cheerfully  spread 
before  them  on  a  table  covered  with  a  snow-white 
napkin,  or  the  lightsomeness  of  heart  and  unaffect- 
ed hospitality  of  manners  displayed  by  the  peasant 
and  his  wife. 

The  Canadian  peasant  or  habitan — especially  is 
it  true  of  those  who  are  of  French  origin— is  Iwip- 
pily  free  from  that  servility  which  is  the  prominent 
feature  of  their  class  in  European  states.  On  the 
contrary,  he  possesses  manly  freedom  of  speech 
and  action,  natural  ease  of  manner,  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  a  lively  and  enthusiastic  temper.  He 
is,  moreover,  proprietor  of  the  soil,  cultivating 
hie  own  little  farm,  and  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  life  as  the  reward  of  his  indimual  industiv. 
Kdigious,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  j^uliarly 
0tt8ceptible  of  an  attachment  to  domestic  enjoy  ^ 
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mentft— 'to  the  growth  of  which  Tixtae  the  long 
Canadian  winters,  when  the  hearth  becomes  their 
little  worlds  in  a  great  measure  contribates — ^the 
Canadian  peasantry  afford  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  ennobling  power  of  free  institutions  when  oper« 
ating  on  the  interests  of  such  a  class  of  men,  elera- 
ting  them  at  once  to  the  rank  and  dignity  in  the  scale 
of  society  which  is  their  birthright,  but  from  the 
exercise  of  which  feudal  tyranny,  by  levelling  them 
with  the  brutes,  has  hitherto  alone  debarred  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   MARCH. 

After  resting  three  hours  beneath  the  hospi- 
table roof  of  the  peasant,  the  wind  having  sub- 
sided, and  the  calm,  clear  beauty  of  the  night  in- 
viting them  to  continue  their  journey,  the  travellers 
once  more  set  forward.  The  horses,  refreshed, 
moved  freely  over  the  road,  the  bells  that  hung 
on  their  harness  jingling  merrily,  and  infusing  that 
sort  of  spirit  into  their  motions  which  the  music  of 
the  drum  and  fife  is  known  to  produce  in  a  body  of 
soldiers.  The  young  (^cer  and  his  fair  compan- 
ion seemed  also  to  have  imbibed  new  life  and 
animation,  and,  yielding  to  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  the  time,  conversed  cheerfully  together, 
the  merry  laugh  of  Eugenie  often  ringing  above 
the   music  of  the  merry  bells.     Ohguesse,   too, 

Judging  from  his  frequent  ejaculatory  addresses  to 
lis  steeds,  appeared  to  have  been  thawed  into  a 
more  social  mood  by  the  hospitality  of  the  peasantii^ 
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boai^  arid  hearth ;  and  altogedier,  with  higk  jpmt^ 
tho  carriolers  glided  swiftly  on  their  way,  lighted 
by  the  stars  abining  with  that  ^psurkling  brilliancy 
which  they  emit  only  in  winter. 

They  had  been  about  half  an  hour  on  their  road 
when  the  northern  lights  suddenly  appeared  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy^  dimming  the  stars,  and 
diffusing  a  soft  glow  like  that  of  twilight  over  the 
eaurth.     With  an  ezclansation  of  delight,  Eugenie 
drew  the  attention  of  her  companion  to  the  beau* 
tiful  changes  their  corruscations   presented.    At 
one  moment  they  would  assume  the  form  of  a  wa- 
ving speat  of  pale  flame;   then,  shooting  upward 
andexpanding  till  they  overreached  the  zenith,  be- 
come a  broad  belt  of  light,  which  slowly  faded 
into  the  sky.    The  next  moment,  sheets  of  light, 
of  various  colours  and  degrees  of  brilliancy,  float- 
ed across  the   heavens,   and  broke  into  niassea, 
that  appeared   like    colden  banners  and  plumes 
of  warriors  waving  and  dancing  along  the  horizon. 
These  gradually  disappesured,  assuming  a  thousand . 
fantastic  shapes  before  they  entirely  vanished,  but 
were  instantly  replaced  by  gorgeous  bcjams  of  pur- 
ple and  golden  light,  radiating  from  a  bright  cen- 
tral spot,  and  spreading  in  a  vast  resplendent  star 
over  half  the  Armament ;  while  columns  of  pale, 
beautiful  light  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  hori- 
zon, as  if  to  support  the  starry  dome.     Suddenly 
the  whole  magnificent  temple  would  disappear, 
leaving  ''  not  a  wreck  behind."    Othef  forms  and 
strange  ishapes,  more  brilliant  and  richly  covered 
with  prismatic  hues,  as  if  a  rainbow  had  been  dis- 
solved and  its  fragihents  scattered  over  the  northern 
skies,  succeeded,  and  these  were  yet  followed  by 
others,  until  their  eyes  were  dazzled  and  their 
imaginations  bewUdered  by  the  wild  magnificence 
of'theac^ae*    After  assuming  a  myriad  of  »hapeS|, 
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this  gorgeous  phenomenon,  m  'which  Eugenie  imt* 
.  gined  she  could  trace  innumerable  graceful  outlines 
of  familiar  objects,  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  the 
northern  skies  cold,  dark,  and  cheerless  as  before. 
The  dawn  found  the  travellers  within  two  leasues 
of  Quebec,  and  near  the  St.  Lawrence,  wnich 
spread  its  unfrozen  bosom  before  them  like  a  lake. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  opposite  shores  of  this  majestic 
river  were  visible  two  leagues  distant,  white  with 
snow,  yet  variegated  by  cottages,  churches,  and 
villages ;  while  on  their  right,  far  to  the  northeast, 
rose  the  towers. and  citadel  of  Quebec,  crowning  a 
lofty  promontory,  which  stood  boldly  out  into  the 
broad  river  like  an  island  of  rock. 
'  The  travellers  gazed  on  the  distant  city  with 
various  and  mingled  emotions.    In  the  mind  of 
Eugenie  it  was  associated  with  home  and  its  en- 
dearments.    And  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure 
as  she  pointed  out  familiar  objects,  and  spoke  of 
her  return  to  the  abode  of  her  childhood  and  vouth, 
and  to  the  arms  of  her  maternal  friend,    tier  an- 
ticipated happiness  was,  nevertheless,  alloyed  by 
the  reflection  that  it  was  to  be  purchased  by  a 
separation,  which,  so  busy  had  love  been  in  her 
young  heart,  she  began  to  contemplate  with  sad- 
ness.    The  young  soldier  viewed,  the  proud  citadel 
as  the  theatre  of  war  and  the  gathering-point  of 
armies ;  its  walls  soon  to  resound  with  the  roar  of 
cannon,  and  where  important  events  were  speed- 
ily about  to  )ranspire.    He  contemplated  it  as  a 
soldier,  and  as  a  foe  to  its  masters.     With  his  na- 
tional feelings,  however,  were  mingled  others  with 
which  Cupid  had  more  to  do  than  Mars.    There 
he  was  to  take  leave  of  Eugenie,  the  lovely  part- 
ner of  his  journey,  the  sharer  of  its  fatigues,  the 
participater  in  all  its  dangers;  it  was,  wereforei 
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act  without  emotioD,  which  found  ready  ^tof^y 
in  her  own  bosom,  that  he  said, 

"There,  dear  Eugenie,  is  your  journey's  end. 
My  dream  of  happiness  is  terminated.  It  was  too 
exquisite  to  last.  This  morning,  Eugenie,  we 
must  part ;  I,  to  go  whither  my  fortunes  lead  me ; , 
you  to  the  embraces  of  those  you  love.  Forget 
xne  and  be  happy." 

"  Edward !"  said  the  novice,  laying  her  hand . 
upon  his  arm,  and  speaking  in  a  soft  tone  of  re- 
propf,  "  why  will  you  talk  so  strangely  ?  Do  not 
imbitter  by  your  sad  words  the  last  hour  we  are 
to  be  together.  Never  can  I  forget  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  you." 

"Gratitude,  Eugenic?"  he  repeated,  bitterly. 
.     "  Only  gratitude  r 

Eugenie  blushed  deeply,  and  was  about  to  reply 
with  £t)opinff  eyelids,  but  with  an  arch  expression . 
on  her  lips  that  contradicted  the  mute  and  timid 
glances  of  her  eyes,  when  Ohguesse  drew  up  at  a 
cabin  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  and,  turning  inqui- 
ringly to  the  monk,  said, 

"  Priest  hab  boat,  eh  ?" 

The  monk  looked  around  and  ^  saw  that  they 
were  at  a  small  landing-place  or  ferry-house,  near 
which,  attached  to  a  rude  flotilla,  swung  a  batteau 
capable  of  containing  a  dozen  persons.  Under  the 
active  superintendence  of  Ohguesse  the  boat  was  ' 
soon  reaay  to  receive  its  passengers.  Before  leav-i 
ing  the  carriole  the  monk  examined  the  directions 
for  his  route  given  him  by  the  Chevalier  de  Levi, 
and  ascertained  that  he  was  opposite  the  residence 
of  the  priest  Guis^,  which  was  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  a  few  miles  above  Quebec,  and  that 
the  ferry-boat  would  land  him  at  the  hamlet  near 
which  it  was  situated.  Rewarding  the  faithful 
Ohguesse  for  his  services,  and  bidding  him  adieU, 
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the  travellers  exchanged  the  carriole  for  ^he  less 
comfortable  and  more  dangerous  batteau^  and,  after 
a  perilous  passage  through  masses  of  ice,  constantly 
floating  by  and  momently  threatening  to  crush  their 
boat,  which  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
dexteri^  and  experience  of  two  Canadian  boatmen^ 
they  at  length  gained  the  northern  shore. 

The  abode  of  the  priest  Guise  was  in  the  only 
remaining  wing  of  an  antiquated  brick  chapel,  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  been  constructed  by  the 
missionaries  for  their  aboriginal  converts.  It  was 
built  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  terrace,  and  so  near 
the  water  that  the  river  washed  its  walls.  Pro- 
ceeding for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  a  rude  path 
along  toe  shore,  the  travellers,  after  ascending  a 
few  natural  steps  in  the  rock,  came  to  an  open 
^te  in  a  high  wall  enclosing  the  edifice.  Entering 
Its  they  traversed  a  covered  passace,  and  came  to  a 
door  at  its  extremity,  which  was  closed  and  locked. 
Appljring  for  admission  with  that  good-will  which 
their  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the  season  rendered 
expedient,  their  appeal  was  answered  by  a  tall, 
swarthy  man  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  with  exceed- 
ingly penetrating^  gray,  eyes  and  harsh  features, 
who,  without  inviting  them  to  enter,  waited  in  aus 
tere  silence  for  them  to  make  known  their  business. 

''  This  is  the  abode  of  the  cure  Guise  V^  observed 
the  monk,  interrogatively. 

*^  I  am  the  cur6  Guise,  and  this  is  my  abode," 
he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  corresponded  with  his 
features. 

"  Then  it  is  with  you  my  business  lies,"  said  the 
monk,  without  noticing  the  rudeness  of  his  reception. 

The  cure  grumbled  something  in  the  way  of  an 
invitation  to  enter,  and,  replacing  the  bar  upon  the 
door,  preceded  them  with  an  impatient  stride  to- 
wards a  small  room,  through  the  open  door  of  which 
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the  traigellers  beheld,  with  no  little  degree  of  pleas- 
ure, aiire  burning  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  blaze. 
They  entered  the  room,  which  was  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  low  ceiling,  and  a  single  window  commahd- 
ing  a  prospect  of  the  river  and  Quebec.  Without 
ceremony  they  advanced  to  the  fire,  while  their 
host,  closing  the  door,  seated  himself  at  a  small 
table  near  the  fireplace,  whereon,  it  heins  noon, 
stood  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  broiled  fish,  and  a  loaf 
of  brown  bread :  in  the  discussion  of  these,  from 
their  dilapidated  condition,  it  was  ^eiy  apparent 
he  had  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  tray^ 
ellers;  and  to  this  circumstance  they  were  charita- 
bly disposed  to  attribute  his  ill-humour. 

Without  noticing  them  he  applied  himself  dili- 
gently to  his  repast,  and  by*  the  titoe  they  had  ex- 
pelled the.  cold  from  their  limbs,  the  fish,  water, 
and  bread  had  disappeared  within  the  copiotis  jawr 
of  the  reverend  cure.  Then  turning  round,  for  his 
back  had  been  towards  them  during  his  meal,  he 
looked  more  complacently  upon  his  guests,  eying 
them,  nevertheless,  with  very  close  scrutiny.  Eu- 
genie, by  the  advice  of  the  young  oflicer,  had  re- 
sumed her  diisguise,  and,  iQuffled  in  her  cowl  and 
furs,  passed  very  well  as  a  priest,  though  a  rather 
difiSdent  one,  and  somewhat  small  of  stature.  Du- 
ring the  scrutiny  of  the  priest  she  shrunk  as  much 
as  possible  behind  her  companion,  who,  apprehen- 
sive that  her  timidity  would  lead  to  the  detection 
of  her  disguise,  abruptly  addressed  his  host : 

"Thouknowest  the  Chevalier  de  Levi, brother?* 

The  priest  started  to  his  feet  at  the  name,  bent 
his  eves  fixedly  on  the  speaker,  and,  cautiously 
glancfng  his  eyes  at  the  disguised  novice,  replied 
evasively, 

"  I  know  a  holy  man  whom  men  call  the  Father 
Sli^iine.^ 
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"Then  thou  knowest  the  Chevalier  de^Levi. 
He  bade  me  give  you  this  pacquet,"  said  the  monk, 
placing  the  correspondence  of  the  chevalier  in  his 
iiands. 

,  The  priest  ran  his  eye  over  the  superscriptions 
of  the  letters,  glancing  at  intervals  at  his  guest* 
Catching  his  own  address  on  one  of  the  epistles, 
he  hastily  tore  the  seal,  an(^peru8ed  it  with  an  ex- 
cited countenance.  Then,  approaching  the  dis- 
guised soldier,  he  said, 

"  Brother,  thou  art  welcome ;  and  for  the  news  of 
which  thou  art  the  bearer,  doubly  so.  The  time  has 
at  last  come  when  the  dignity  of  the  church  shall 
be  restored,  and  the  Canadas  be  free  from  the  yoke 
of  heretics.  Where  left  you  the  army  of  invaciers, 
who  come  friends,  and  not  enemies,  to  Canada  V* 

"  Within  four  days  they  will  be  on  the  opposite 
shore,  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  other  division. 
Can  you  ffive  nrie  any  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  General  Montgomery  ?*' 

**  There  is  S{,  rumour  that  ne  has  already  cap- 
tured Montreal,  and  is  on  his  march  to  Quebec; 
but  I  gave  no  credence  to  it,  not  being  informed 
of  the  invasion.  The  news  you  now  bring  renders 
it  probable." 

"  It  is,  without  doubt,  true,"  said  the  soldier,  with 
confidence.  "Where  is  your  governor,  Sir  Guy 
Carleion?" 

"  With  the  troops  near  Montreal,  endeavouring 
to  defend  it  and  the  surrounding  country  against 
any  attacks  of  the  colonists^  If  Montreal  be  al- 
ready in  your  hands,  he  will  doubtless  return  to 
Quebec  by  forced  marches.  The  city  is  at  this 
moment  nearly  defenceless;  and  if  Colbnel  Ar- 
iiold  would  cross  the  river  to-morrow,  it  would  fall 
into  his  hands  without  a  struggle  for  its  defence.^ 

"  If  Montgomery  can  out*general  Carleton|  an4 
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gain  a  march  on  him,"  obsenred  the  young  officer, 
"  the  city  will  fall  into  his  hands  before  Arnold 
arrives.  But  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  our  approach  before  Carleton  can  learn 
it." 

"  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  Quebec,"  said  the  priest,  earnestly. 
"  Carleton  knows  thisiuU  well,  and  will  not  fail  to  i 

avail  himself  of  everjnneans  for  its  preservation.  ] 

Montgomery  will,   perhaps,  hesitate   to   advance  | 

without  hearing  from  your  division;  and  if  he 
gives  Carleton  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  ^ 

of  his  delay,  the  city  will  be  re-enforced,  and  its 
capture  difficult." 

The  young  man  paced  the  room  for  several 
minutes  after  the  priest  had  ceased  speaking  with 
an  impetuous  treaa  and  a  flushed  brow ;  then»  sud- 
denly stopping,  he  said,  j 

"  What  you  say  is  too  true.     Would  to  God  ^ 

Arnold  were  here !    Delay  will  be  fatal  to   us.  ^ 

Montgomery  must  be  informed  at  once  of  the  ap- 
proach of  our  division,  so  that  a  junction  of  the 
forces  may  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible.  Tou 
can  furnish  horses  for  my  brother  and  myself?" 

"  When  will  you  set  forth  ?" 
-  "  So.  soon  ais  you  can  get  horses  ready  and  we 
can  take  a  little  refreshment,"  said  the  officer, 
glancing  rather  despairingly  towards  the  empty 
dishes  upon  the  cure's  dining-table. 

As  the  intelligence  th6  officer  had  received  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  he  should  inunediately  con-  ^    t 
tinue  his  journey,  and  as  there  would  be  danger  in  ( 
going  into  the  city  now  that  the  rumour  of  the  fall  ' 
of  Montreal  had  reached.it,  it  became  expedient 
that  Eugenie  either  should  be  committed  to  the  ' 
charge  of  ther  Father  Guise,  and  trust  to  him  for  a 
conveyance  to  the  city,  which  would  have  subject- 
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ed  her  to  detection  and  annoyance,  or  continue  on 
with  her  companion  to  the  camp  of  Montgomery, 
which  he  expected  to  reach  that  night.  Eugenie 
reluctantly  decided  on  adopting  the  latter  plan,  after 
he  had  promised  that,  immediately  on  their  arrital 
9t  the  camp,  she  should  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  General  Montgomery  until  she  could  be 
restored  to  her  friends. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  their  arrival  at  the  insu- 
lated abode  of  the  priest  Guis6,  they  were  once  more 
on  their  way,  coursing  with  a  pair  of  fleet  horses 
along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  leaving  Que- 
bec, with  its  warlike  battlements,  far  behind. 

"  Farewell,  for  a  brief  space,  proud  citadel,"  said 
the  monk,  as  an  angle  in  the  road  concealed  the  city 
f^om  their  view ;  "  when  next  I  survey  your  walls 
it  will  be  in  other  guise  than  this  monk's  garb. 
But  it  is  a  garb  dearly  prized,  my  Eugenie,"  he  con- 
tinued, gently  removing  her  hood  and  seeking  her 
eyes, "  and  one  that  I  shall  hereafter  hold  sacred,  as 
having  been  the  means  of  linking  my  fate  with  the 
loveliest  and  sweetest  of  human  beings.  In  three 
hours,  or,  at  least,  by  evening,  we  shall  be  at  Trois 
Rivieres,  where,  doubtless,  we  shall  fall  in  with  the 
army.  There,  Eugenie,"  he  added,  sadly,  "  you 
will  find  more  befitting  protection  than  mine."        . 

Eugenie  slightly  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  v^ith  which  he  accompanied  his  words,  but 
made  no  reply. 

They  journeyed  with  great  rapidity,  learning  the 
success  of  the  American  arms  and  the  capture  of 
Montreal  from  every  tongue.  At  length,  about  ten 
leagues  from  Quebec,  on  gaining  the  summit  of 
a  hill  that  overlooked  the  river  for  many  miles, 
and  from  which  they  could  trace  their  road  for  a 
great  distance  as^  it  wound  along  the  shore,  they 
were  surprised  by  discovering  the  approach  of  it 
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body  of  troops  in  the  plain  beneatb,  and  ^tbin  less 
than  half  a  league  of  them. 

"  Hold  !"  crif  d  the  monk  to  his  guide  or  postillion 
—for  Father  Guis6  had  hired  the  trdineaUy  horses, 
and  driver  for  his  guests  from  the  keeper  of  an  inn 
ih  the  adjacent  hamlet,  who  sometimes  kept  relays 
for  the  mails  between  Quebec  and  Montreal — "  can 
these  be  Montgomery's  forces  so  near  ?  But  there 
is  too  much  scarlet  in  that  host,  and  yonder  flies 
King  George's  standard." 

"It  must  be  Carleton,  who  has  caught  the  alarm, 
and  is  making  a  forced  march  to  throw  himself 
into  Quebec,"  said  Eugenie,  with  animation. 

"  And  you  look,  Eugenie,"  replied  the  young  sol- 
dier, laughing,  "  as  if  you  wished  him  success." 

"I  have  known  Sir  Guy  Carleton  from  child« 
hood,"  answered  Eugenie ;  "  and  though  I  feel  as 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  de  Lisle,  I  also  feel  an 
interest  in  an  old  friend,  though  he  may  be  of  those 
against  whom  my  father  drew  his  sword." 

"  No  doubt  you  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  a  titled 
Englishman  than  in  a  simple  colonist,"  said  the 
young  soldier,  with  that  morbidness  of  feeling  to 
which  lovers  are  sometimes  subject.  "  Perhaps," 
he  added,  ironically,  "Miss  de  Lisle  wouW  like 
to  exchange,  in  case  this  should  prove  Carleton's 
army,  her  present  protector  for  one  more  noble." 

"  The  exchange  could  not  be  effected  without 
exposing  you  to  danger,  Edward,"  she  quietly  ob- 
served, without  taking  any  notice  of  his  manner. 
"  I  am  anxious  to  return  to  Quebec  ;  1>ut,  if  Mont- 
gomery is  so  near,  I  will  not  alter  my  original  de- 
termination. Is  it  really  Carleton  who  approaches, 
do  you  think,  Edward  ?" 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  with  animation.  "  Oh  for  one 
hour's  advance  of  him  with  the  gallant  Montgom- 
ery's legion !     BuC  see  !  their  vanguatd  is  winding 
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round  the  angle  of  yonder  wood.  We  must  witk- 
draw  from  the  highway  if  we  would  not  both  return 
under  escort  to  Quebec." 

He  directed  the  guide  to  turn  back,  and,  descend- 
ing the  hill  a  short  distance,  they  entered  a  sledge- 
road  leading  into  the'forest  on  their  right,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  entirely  concealed  from  obser- 
vation in  a  thicket  of  larches.  The  young  soldier, 
however,  from  a  mingled  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  troops,  accompanied  by 
Eugenie,  left  the  trainman,  and  cautiously  approach- 
ed the  highroad.  Here  concealed  in  a  thick  clump 
of  young  pines,  where,  unless  actually  sought  after, 
they  could  remain  undiscovered,  they  awaited  the 
march  of  the  detachment  past  their  post  of  obser- 
vation. 

•  They  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  a  score 
of  troopers,  with  a  noble-looking  youth  at  their  head, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  came  trotting  over 
the  brow  of  toe  hill,  with  sabres  clashing,  spurs 
and  bridles  ringing,  and^  attended  with  all  those 
martial  and  blood-stirring  sounds  which  character- 
ize the  movements  of  dragoons  rather  than  the  less 
imposing  march  of  infantry. 

"I  should  like  to  measure  swords  with  thee, 
young  ffallant,"  said  the  monk,  mentally,  as  their 
youthful  leader  approached,  prancing  before  his 
troop,  which  followed  in  a  column  four  abreast ; 
and,  descending  the  hill  at  a  round  trot,  the  whole 
body  dashed  past  him,  stem  and  silent,  and  disap- 
peared in  a  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when  a  heavy,  dull 
sound,  like  the  continuous  noise  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, fell  on  their  ears,  and  gradually  increased  till  the 
ground  seemed  to  shake  beneath  them.  The  monk 
watched  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching 
sound,  and  in  i^  few  noioments  aaw  a  single  horseman, 
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in  the  uniform  of  an  aiddecamp,  with  wavins  plumd 
and  drawn  sword,  make  his  appearance  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  rein  up  his  spirited  horse  as  he  gained 
the  summit,  and  survey,  with  a  quick  glance,  the 
descent  before  him.  Then  casting  a  look  down 
the  declivity  he  had  iust  ascended,  he  paused  until 
another  officer  joined  him.  Both,  putting  spurs  to 
their  horses,  then  galloped  down  the  road  out  of  * 
sight  just  as  the  helmets  of  a  platoon  of  infantry 
appeared  over  the  brow  behind  them.  Another 
ana  another  platoon  followed,  till  a  whol^  column 
appeared,  all  marching  in  good  order,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  like  the  steady  advance  of  one  man,  and 
in  a  compact  body  moved  down  the  hill,  without 
music,  and  with  a  dead,  heavy  tramp,  for  which 
Eugenie,  as  she  listened  to  it  with  sensations  of 
awe,  in  vain  searched  her  imagination  for  a  simile, 
so  unearthly  was  the  sound,  so  unlike  any  she  had 
ever  heard. 

The  rear  of  this  colunm  of  regular  troops  was 
still  in  sight  when  a  cavalcade  of  officers  appeared 
trotting  slowly  along  to  adapt  their  movements  to 
the  march  oi  the  infantry.  They  were  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  the  majority  of  whom  were  quite 
young  men,  and  all  but  two  of  them  wore  the  Brit- 
ish uniform :  these  were  in  the  light  simple  dress 
adopted  by  the  Canadian  cavaliers  who  had  volun* 
teered  their  services  for  the  war,  some  of  them 
bringing  and  commanding  companies  of  their  own 
levymg. 

In  the  midst  of  this  group  rode  an  elderly  officer, 
in  whom,  to  a  gentlemanly  and  strikingly  military 
appearance,  was  united  that  manly  and  intrepid  air 
characteristic  of  the  British  soldier*  He  was  in 
conversation  with  an  aiddecamp  who  rode  by  his 
side.  Halting  a  moment  on  the  ridge  across  which 
the  road  wound,  he  surveyed  v^i^h,  s^  military  ey# 
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the  route  before  him,  and  tlieti  at  aelowpaceagain 
moved  forward,  passing  so  near  the  grove  of  pines, 
which  stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  highway,  that 
a  portion  of  his  conversation  was  audible  to  the 
concealed  travellers. 

"  If  Colonel  Arnold,  as  this  rebel  styles  himself," 
said  the  superior  officer,  who,  from  the  insimia  of 
his  rank,  was  a  colonel,  and  commander  of  me  bat- 
talion, ''  should  arrive  at  Quebec  before  us,  M'Lean 
will  hardly  hold  out  against  a  vigorous  attack." 

"  If  the  intelligence  we  received  at  Montreal  be 
true,"  replied  the  aid ;  "  but  the  messenger  sent 
yesterday  by  Colonel  M'Lean  reported  that  noth- 
mg  had  yet  been  heard  from  him." 

"Were  he  already  at  Point. Levi,  ay,  in  pos- 
session of  Quebec,  he  should  not  hold  it  twenty- 
four  hours  after  our  arrival,"  said  the  other. 

"  If  he  is  like  this  Hibernian  Montgomery,"  ob- 
served a  young  of&cer,  with  a  ligj|ht  mustache  on 
hie  upper  lip,  ''he  will  take  Quebec  before  we  can 
throw  our  forces  into  it." 

"  No  men  fight  so  well  or  desperately  as  rebels," 
remarked  the  elder  officer.  "  These  colonists  may 
probably,  at  first,  succeed  in  a  few  enterprises,  but 
the  rebellion  eventually  will  be  crushed.  McLean 
is  a  ffdlant  soldier,  and,  though  he  has  but  a  hand- 
ful of  paen,  and  two  thirds  of  the  line  of  walls  must 
be  left  undefended,  he  will  not  capitulate  so  long 
as  he  has  a  man  left  to  aj^ly  a  match  or  draw  a 
trigger."  . 

"For  but  one  hour  of  Montgomery !"  exclaimed 
the  impatient  monk,  as  they  passed  by  and  disap- 
peared in  the  forest. 

"  St !  my  hasty  knight,"  said  !]^ugenie,  placing  her 
hand  on  his  mouth.  "  You  will  not  have  even  a 
minute  of  your  own  if  those  fierce-looking  men 
discover  us,"  she  added,  glancing  with  some  alarm 
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towaitis  a  second  difisibn  of  the  army  whioh.t]i$t 
moment  appeared,  and  by  the  music  of  drum  and 
fife  marched  by  i^ith  a  lively  step,  its  prolonged 
column  winding,  like  a  huge  centipede,  down  the 
hill,  till  it  disappeared  in  the  forest  at  its  base. 
Another  column  followed  this,  preceded  by  two  or 
three  officers  possessing  very  little  of  the  nailitary 
air.    This  body  of  troops  was  without  uniforms^ 
irregular  in  its  appearance,  and  unsteady  in  its 
march.    The  soldiers  or  volunteers  who  composed 
it  evinced,  by  their  independent  movements  as  in- 
dividuals, a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  simultaneous 
planting  of  feet  to  the  ground,  the  full  and  regular 
front,  and  stem  silence  characterizing  the  regular 
troops  that  had   preceded  them.    They  marched, 
or  rather  crowded  forward  like  a  mob  which  has 
endeavoured  to  assume  something  of  a  military  as- 
pect, some  with  their  muskets  slung  across  their 
backs,  others  carrying  them  like  spades  over  their 
shoulders,  as  if  familiar  with  the  mode ;  others  were 
entirely  without  them,  but  their  absence  was,  ac- 
counted for  in  the  appearance  of  a  huge  negro 
tramping  along  behind  with  some  half  a  score  of 
these  weapons  of  war  lashed  on  his  back,  doubtless 
to  be  resumed  by  their  owners  in  case  of  need. 
Some  were  smoking,  one  or  twp  were  singing  the 
fag  end  of  a  ballad,  while  the  majority  wer^  exer-c 
cising  their  tongues  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  man- 
ner.   As  they  went  by  some  of  them  straggled 
along  the  road  so  widely  that  our  travellers  in  am- 
bush momently  apprehended  discovery  from  an  ac^ 
cidental  detour  upon  their  place  of  concealment.     ^ 
They  had  nearly  all  passed  by  when  a  loiterer 
in  a  foxskin  cap,  with  the  brush  hanging  down  his 
back,  and  in  a  capote  of  shaggy  furs,  stumbled  so 
near  their  place  of  concealment  that  Eugenie  uttered 


«n  involuntary  exclamation,  which  only  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fur  about  his  ears  prevented  him  from 
hearing.  Another,  who  followed  him  closely,  stiU 
further  alarmed  them  for  their  safety  by  breaking 
off  a  sprig  of  larch  from  one  of  the  bushes  screen- 
ing their  persons,  and  sticking  it  in  his  bonnet  like 
a  plume,  with  which  he  moved  on  after  bis  com- 
rade with  a  prouder  gait  than  before. 

When  the  last  straggler  of  a  miserable  herd  of 
noisy  camp-followers  of  both  sexes,  and  several 
baggage-wagons  had  passed  by  and  disappeai^ed, 
Eugenie  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  relieved  from 
anxiety,  felt  rather  for  her  companion  than  for  her- 
self, and  said,  in  a  lively  tone, 
"  Marie  be  thanked !  You  are  now  safe.** 
"You  are  not  quite  a  soldier  yet,  my  Eugenie," 
he  playfully  said,  "  although  you  have  just  beheld 
the  march  of  an  army,  if  these  few  companies  can 
be  dignified  with  such  an  appellation.  The  van- 
guard is  yet  to  pass.  This  long  serpent  has  a  tail 
as  well  as  head  and  body.  Hark !  there  sounds  a 
bugle  !  They  are  calling  in  and  warning  the  strag- 
glers to  fall  into  the  line  of  march  and  keep  upwim 
the  main  body.     See  !  they  approach  !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  squadron  of  about  thirty  horse 
appeared,  with  a  banner  fluttering  in  their  van,'  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  who 
halted  as  they  gained  the  summit,  and  blew  several 
notes  loud  and  long.  The  party  then  rode  slowly 
down  the  hill,  laughing  and  talking  in  the  rude  and 
reckless  manner  characteristic  of  soldiers,  who, 
ever  at  war  with  death  and  familiar  with  its  aspect, 

S've  less  thought  to  it,  even  on  the  eve  of  l)attle, 
an  peaceful  citizens,  accustomed  to  contemplate 
it  less  familiarly  and  under  different  features^  an'* 
circumstances,  are  prepared  to  beliete. 


After  tliifl  tt6op  had  swept  paflt  the  disguised 
officer,  whose  bosom  glowea  while  these  warlike 
sfcene  passed  before  his  eyes,  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  mingle  in  the  approaching  strife,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  the  traineau.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
regained  the  high-road,  now  trodden  solid  by  the 
feet  of  many  hundred  men,  and  proceeded  on  their 
route  towards  the  camp  of  Montgomery. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

THB  CAHP. 

The  first  division  of  the  colonial,  or,  as  it  styled 
itself,  the  American  army,  which,  led  by  the  gallant 
Montgomery,  invaded  Canada  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  had  been  victorious  in  every  contest  in 
which  it  had  been  engaged.     Montreal,  Longueuil, 
Chambly^  and  St.  John's,  with  other  important  posts, 
successively  surrendered  to  its  arms,  while  mili« 
tary  stores,  artillery,  provisions,  and  cainp  equip-r, 
ments,  in  great  quantities,  fell  into  its  hands.    All 
Upper  Canada,  in  fact,  by  the  fall  of  its  strongest 
post,  Montreal,  was  in  possession  of  the  Americans. 
General  Montgomery  wisely  determined  to  follow 
up  his  brilliant  successes  by  forming  an  immediate 
junction  with  the  second  envision  of  the  inv^ing 
army  under  Colonel  Arnold.    For  this  purpose  he 
resolved  to  advance  on  Quebec  without  delay, 
hoping  to  meet  a  messenger^,  as  it  had  been  pre- 
concerted between  himself  and  that  officer,  de-. 
spatched  to  inform  him  of  his  approach,  and  thereby 
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enable  him  to  execute  his  plans  for  a  speedy  Itnd 
effectual  co-operation. 

General  Carleton,  at  this  period  governor  of 
Canada,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between 
the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  had 
promptly  marched  to  defend  Montreal. and  the  ad- 

Scent  frontier  against  any  incursions  of  the  rebels, 
ut,  unsuccesstuh  in  his  exertions  to  save  that 
place,  and  alarmed  by  rumours  that  a  second  siaiy 
nad  marched  through  the  wilderness  of  Maine 
ag^nst  Quebec,  he  trembled  for  its  safety;  for  he 
.was  aware  that  the  goyernment  of  the  province 
•was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hem  posses- 
sion of  that  citadel,  then  styled  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
western  world.  He  resigned,  therefore,  to  Mont* 
j;omeTy  the  present  fruits  of  his  victories,  and,  by 
an  able  movement,  drew  off  his  forces  and  advanced 
rapidly  to  its  relief.  After  accompanying  the  de- 
tachment a  few  leagues,  impatient  at  its  slow  prog- 
ress, he  threw  himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  into 
a  boat,  that  he  might  precede  it  by  a  Quicker  route. 
While,  with  a  fair  wind,  he  sailed  clown  the  St. 
Lawrence,  his  troops,  with  forced  marches,  were 
approaching  the  city,  within  half  a  day's  march  of 
which  they  had  arrived  when  our  travellers  en- 
countered them. 

.  General  Montgomery,  in  the  mean  time,  after 
taking  such  steps  as  should  secure  the  possession 
of  his  conquests,  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  Except  by  vague  and  unofficial  re- 
ports, he  had  not  received  any  tidings  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  coadjutor  since  his  departure  from  New- 
York.  His  anxiety  to  learn  how  far  he  had  been 
successful  was,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  stake 
depending  on  their  enterprise.  He  was  aware  tb^"*^ 
an  immediate  combination  of  their  forces  ^as 
jseisary  to  secure  vrhat  advantages  they  had  air 
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S'ned,  and  even  to  the  accooopUshment  of  anydiiiig 
ther.  He  indulged,  indeed,  though  fiEtintly,  the 
hope  that  Quebec  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Colonel  Arnold.  This  hope,  however,  did  not 
retard  his  movements.  After  a  forced  march,  he  at 
length  arrived  within  fifteen  leagues  of  the  city,  and 
pitched  his  camp  in  a  wood  the  night  of  the  day 
on  which  our  travellers,  after  beholding  the  march 
of  the  British  forces,  once  more  resumed  their 
journey. 

Jt  was  already  midniffht,  when,  after  having 
made  a  second  visit  to  his  outposts,  and  taken 
those  precautions  against  surprise  which  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  will  never  neglect,  whetlier  danger 
be  distant  orjmmediate,  General  Montgomery  en^ 
tered  his  tent,  and  threw  himself,  in  his  fatigue 
dress,  upon  a  pile  of  furs  that  formed  his  couch, 
and  the  only  protection  from  the  snow  which  cot« 
ered  the  ground.  He  had  just  fallen  asleep,  whea 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  sentinel 
who  guarded  his  tent. 

"  How  now,  Horton  ?'  he  said,  waking  with  that 
readiness  characteristic  of  men  who  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  danger. 

"  A  messenger  from  Colonel  Arnold,  sir.** 

'^  Admit  him.  Now  is  Quebec  mine !"  he  ad^ 
ded,  with  exultation,  as  the  sentinel  left  the  tent. 
"  Ha !  a  priest  ?  But,  priest  or  layman,  you  are 
welcome,  sir,"  he  said,  advancing  to  meet  the  indi-* 
vidual  whom  the  soldier  ushered  into  his  presence* 
"What  news  do  you  bring  from  Colonel  Arnold?" 

"  I  left  him  three  days  since,"  answered  the  mes- 
sehger,  "  marching.  with\a  weary  but  determined 
army  towards  Quebec.  He  is  now  within  two  days 
march  of  that  place." 

"And  I  more  than  one,  with  Carleton  between 
me  and  its  gates,"  exclaimed  Montgomery,  with  a 
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vesture  of  impatience.  '^Well/'  be  added,  rap- 
idly pacing  the  tent  for  a  few  seconds,  "  we  shall 
only  have  a  little  harder  work  than  I  anticipated. 
Carleton  will  now  give  us  an  opportunity  of  gazing 
at  the  outside  of  his  walls  for  a  tew  days  before  w« 
can  get  on  the  inside.  Our  troops  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  gallantry,  that  is  all.-* 
'*  They  nave  already  shown  it,  sir,  if  what  rumour 
tells  us  be  true.  Permit  me,  General  Montgom* 
ery,"  added  the  messenger,  with  grace,  "  to  con- 

Satulate  you  on  the  success  of  your  arms.  If 
eaven  had  favoured  us  with  a  speedier  march 
through  the  wilderness,  I  had  fleshed  my  maiden 
sword  under  a  brave  leader,  at  least." 

^  Ha !  say  you  so  ?   By  my  sword  !  there  spoke 

the  soldier  then,  beneath  that  mcHik's  cowl,''  said 

Montgomery,  eying   him   fixedly;   "your  words 

smacK  of  the  camp  rather  than  the  cloister,  fair 

-sir." 

"  I  have  so  long  lived  in  cloisters  and  worn  their 
priestly  vestments,  that  I  had  wellnigh  turned 
monk  in  earnest.  That  I  have  had  temptation  to 
do  sOj"  continued  the  messenger,  smiling,  "  your- 
<wlf  may  judge  when  I  bring  forward  the  arguments 
to  which  I  had  nearly  yielded.  But  first  let  me  put 
an  end  to  this  mummery.  I  am  no  nionk,  General 
Montgomery,''  he  added,  throwing  off  his  disffuise, 
and  casting  it  contemptuously  on  the  buffaloliides 
at  his  feet,  "but  a  volunteer  in  the  army  under 
Colonel  Arnold,  and  despatched  by  him  with  a 
verbal  communication  to  make  yqga  acquainted  with 
his  movements  and  intentions.*' 

When  General  Montgomery  beheld  the  sudden 
metamorphosis  of  his  visiter,  and  found  that  an 
armed  stranger  stood  in  his  presence  instead  of  a 
peaceful  monk,  he  involuntarily  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as  if  apprehem" 
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Iretchery.  But  the  yonthful  and  elegant  appear- 
ance of  the  young  soldier,  united  with  his  frank 
and  graceful  bearing,forining  a  marked  and  fayour- 
able  contrast  to  the  slouch  and  awkward  n>onk 
whom  he  bad  gazed  upon  but  a  moment  before,  at 
once  inspired  him  with  confidence.  After  looking 
at  him  steadily  for  an  instant,  he  approached  him, 
and,  cordially  grasping  his  hand,  said, 

'*  My  brave  young  gentleman,  you  are  welcome 
indeed.  I  had  despaired  of  much  accurate  inform- 
ation when  I  beheld  a  priest  the  bearer  of  Colonel 
Arnold's  communications.  But  now  I  shall  learn 
all.  Sit  with  me  on  this  buffalo's  fobe,  which  is 
both  my  bed  and  sofa,  and  let  me  hear  what  tidings, 
good  or  ill,  you  bring  from  my  gallant  colonel." 

At  Once  relie¥ed  from  any  embarrassment  which, 
as  a  stranger,  he  might  have  anticipated  on  'meet- 
ing with  General  Montgonery,  by  the  affability  and 
simplicity  of  his  address,  he  forthwith  detailed  to 
him,  with  a  brevity,  and  intelligence,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics  which  pleased  while  it 
surprised  him,  the  character  of  the  re-enforcement 
on  its  way,  the  number  of  efficient  men  he  might 
depend  upon,  and  the  probable  time  of  their  arrival 
at  Point  Levi  and  junction  with  his  own  forces. 
He  also  informed  him  of  the  march  of  the  British 
army,  of  their  number  and  condition;  and  finally 
gaye  hini,  briefly  and  pleasantly,  a  history  of  his 
adventures. 

The  communication  of  the' young  American  was 
received  by  the  cluef  with  undis^ised  gratification ; 
and  his  eye  glowed  with  sanguine  anticipations  as, 
in  turn,  he  doquently  laid  his  plan  of  operations 
against  Quebec  before  his  guest,  whose  intrepidity, 
intelligence,  and  the  knowledge  of-the  business  of 
a  soldier  he  had  betrayed  in  his  remarks,  had  in* 
sfkired  his  entire  confidence. 
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"  Now,  my  young  friend,  as  you  bold  bo  com- 
fiiission  under  Colonel  Arnold,  I  shaU  insist  oh 
attaching  you  to  my  staff,  appointing  you  as  one 
of  my  aids.  What  say  you  to  sharing  my  laurels, 
young  sir  ?''  he  added,  smiling  and  taking  his  hand. 

The  young  officer  pressed  it  in  silence ;  but  the 
proud  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  and  the  sudden 
suffusion  of  his  brow  spoke  deeper  gratitude  than 
any  words,  however  well  chosen,  could  have  ex- 
pressed. It  was  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  heart,  not  merely  of  the  tongue.  General 
Montgomery  was  flattered  by  the  display  of  emo* 
tions  so  praiseworthy  in  a  chivalrous  young  man, 
and  felt  additional  assurance  that  his  appointment 
had  not  been  misplaced.  Brave  and  intrepid  men 
read  each  other  at  a  glance.  Whi|p  he  surveyed 
bis  calm  forehead,  and  listened  to  the  manly  tones 
of  his  voice  as  he  related  the  business  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  no 
ordinary  spirit,  and  with  one  kindred  to  his  own. 

"  Now,  my  young  major,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments'  discussion  of  the  plans  he  had  detailed, 
"  you  must  be  fatigued,  and  we  will,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ni^t,  share  this  hairy  couch  to- 
S^ether.  It  may  not  be  so  tempting  as  you  have 
ound  among  the  monks,  to  whose  arguments  in 
favour  of  leading  a  monkish  life,  I  think,  you 
a  while  since  observed  you  had  wellnigh  yielded. 
But,  pray,  why  look  you  so  intently  towards  the 
doorf    Have  you  a  brother  monk  without?". 

"  Only  the  arguments  I  spoke  of,  general,  in  the 
shape  or  a  pair  of  blac^  eyes,  fortified  by  a  pair  of 
sweet  lips. 

**  Surely  the  novice  you  tell  me  you  so  roman- 
ticallv  eloped  with  cannot  be  in  camp  ?' 

**  She  is  now  in  waiting  by  the  fire  without  the 
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Itnt,  tBd,  I  doubt  not,  some  what  impatient  at  tny 
long  ab«ence." 

*'A  Cleopatra  in  the  train  of  my  young  Mark 
Antony !  It's  an  ominous  beginning  of  your  mili- 
tary career,"  said  the  genera],  playfully.  "  Never- 
theless," he  added,  shaking  his  head  disapprovingly, 
"  she  must  be  admitted.  But  what  cap  be  done 
with  her  ?  I  cannot  well  make  an  aiddecamp  of 
a  petticoat." 

"  1  have  rescued  her,"  said  the  young  soldier,  in 
a  firm  but  respectful  voice,  "  from  gross  oppres- 
fliom  |tnd  imprisonment,  no  matter  by  what  other 
names  the  priesthood  may  gloss  it  over.  I  have 
brought  her  Xo  your  camp.  General  Montgomery, 
to  place  her  ^pder  your  protection,  until,  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  she  can  join  her  friends  in 
Quebec ;  for  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  being  longer  her  protector." 

"  You  are,  indeed,  wonderfully  discreet,"  remark- 
-ed  the  general,  with  humour,  ''to  deem  a  young 
cavalier  of  some  twenty-one  years,  with  a  tolerable 
£ace  and  figure,  to  say  no.  more,  an  indififerdnt 
duenna  for  a  wild,  runaway  nun.    Well,  I  suppose 

I  must  eive  an  audience  to  this  Delilah,  and  1  will 
forthwith  consign  her  to  the  care  of  my  good  lady, 
who  is  not  far  behind.  Cupid  defend  me !  if  she 
be  as  lovely  as  you  have  described  hdr  to  me,  I 
mistrust  my  Worthy  dame  will  be  jealous  of  my 

S)rotector$hip.     But  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  this 
air  vestal,  under  v^ose  auspices  you  have  entered 
the  army." 

Returning  the  playful  irony  of  his  general  with 
ja  smile  and  blush,  he  left  the  tent,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  returned  with  the  novice,  still  disguised  as 

II  priest. 

"  What,  ho  I  another  monk  1  We  shall  have  our 
camp  converted  into  a  holy  brotherhood,  and  go  to 
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battle  by  sound  of  mass  instead  of  fife  and  drum. 
Ha !  another  masquerade  ?  Verily,  young  gallant, 
ou  are  bringing  back  the  days  of  romance,  when 
night  and  lady  went  mumming  on  adventure 
through  the  land.  But  if  ever  angel  were  im- 
bodied,  one  has  descended  into  my  tent  this  night  !** 
he  exclaimed,' as  Eugenie,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
young  soldier,  dropped  her  disguise,  at  the  sarafe 
time  partly  unveiling  her  face,  and  displayed  fea- 
tures, the  brilliant  and  striking  cast  of  which  must 
have  impressed  the  most  indifferent  beholder. 

"Pardon  a  soldier's  rudeness  of  speech,  lady," 
he  said,  gracefully  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it 
to  his  lips  with  that  courtly  and  profound  respect 
which  cnaracterized  the  formal  genttemen  of  the 
day,  "I  know  your  story.  If  a  convent's  walls 
could  have  neld  out  to  you  any  charms,  or  if  your 
tone  of  mind  and  disposition  had  fitted  you  for  a 
monastic  life,  then,  ji^rhaps,  it  would  have  been 
best  that  you  should  have  remained  with  your 
spiritual  guardians.  Nay,  dear  young  lady,  I  do 
pot  censure  yoii !  I  am  merely  expressing  an 
opinion,  unimportant,  however,  to  my  purpose. 
From  this  moment  look  on  me  as  your  paternal 
guardian.  In  the  morning  I  will  send  you,  with  a 
suitable  escort,  to  Troili  Rivieres,  to  the  hospitable 
mansion  df  "a  friend  to  our  cause.  Colonel  Olney, 
who  will  place  you  with  your  friends  the  earlfest 
opportunity.  There  also  you  will  meet  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  in  whom  you  will  find  a  lady  as 
amiable  and.  dignified  as  she  is  lovely.  I  will  drop 
a  note  to  her  by  you.  In  a  few  hours  after  leaving 
the  camp  you  will  be  with  her.  Do  not  hesitate  m 
embrace  my  offer.  Miss  de  Lisle.  It  is  made  in 
affection  and  good-will.  For  you  to  rcyuain  longer 
with  my  young  knight  here  will  be,  you  are  doiir 
less  aware/*  fee  continued^  smiling,  ^^intiome  c 
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)  indecorous,  according  to  the  notions  of*  our 
provincial  maidens." 

Although  affected  by  the  kind  manner  and  friend- 
ly words  of  the  dignified  chief,  the  lovely  novice, 
from  time  to  time,  while  he  was  speaking,  cast 
timid  and  troubled  glances  towards  her  late  travel- 
ling companion.  He  interpreted  her  looks,  and, 
drawing  near,  took  her  hand  and  said  softly, 

"  Now,  dearest  Eligenie,  preserve  that  noble  for- 
titude which  has  ^o  repeatedljr  challenged  my 
admiration.  Accept  the  kind  invitation  of  General 
Montgomery,  and  take  shelter  beneath  the  hospita- 
ble roof  of  Colonel  Olney,  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  do  so,  I  will  accompany  you  part  of  the  way. 
Your  own  heart  must  tell  you,"  he  added,  still  more 
tenderly,  "  that  I  would  accompany  you  quite  to 
Trois  Hivieres ;  nay,  never  leave  you !  But  duty 
to  my  country,  honour,  everything  dear  to  a  man 
and  a  soldier,  bid  me  tear  myself  away.  Tell  me 
that  you  will  comply  with  General  Montgomery's 
request,  and  you  will  make  me  happier  than  I  can 


express." 


Eugenie  listened  in  silence,  and,  when  he  ceased, 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  moment,  overwhelmed 
by  a  vivid  sense  of  her  destitution  and  lonelinesis, 
heedless  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  forget- 
ful of  all  else  but  the  proposal  which  was  to  separ- 
ate her  from  one  who  so  entirely  possessed  her 
heart,  she  flung  herself  weeping  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  impassioned  lov.er  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead  as  he  supported  her  form.  The  touch 
of  his  bold  lip  electrified  her,  and  restored  her  at 
once  to  self-possession.  Hastily  disengaging  her- 
self, covered  with  confusion,  from  the  arm  which 
,  half  encircled  her  waist,  though  so  lightly  that  she 
scarcely  felt  that  it  sustained  her,  she  said  softly, 

"  Anything,  Edward ;  your  honour  is  dearer  to 
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me  than  my  love.  Go  where  it  calls  you.  Think 
not  of  me.  Do  your  duty  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
I  fly  to  the  altar  to  pray  for  you.  Sir,"  she  added, 
turning  to  General  Montgomery,  who  had  beheld 
this  little*  scene  between  the  youthful  pair  with 
mingled  emotions ;  of  suspicion,  as  he  marked  the 
passionate  glances,  dangerous  smile,  and  soothing 
wordt  of  the  young  man ;  of  pity,  while  he  sur- 
veyed the  lovely  form  of  the  confiding  girl,  as,  true 
to  her  sex,  in  total  recklessness  of  all  else  but  hei 
woman's  love,  she  threw  herself  upon  his  bosom 
"  Sir,  I  will  accept  your  generous  offer  of  protec 
tion,  and  intrude  upon  the  kindness  of  your  friend 
until  Heaven  sends  me  better  fortunes. 

"  Then,  my  sweet  child,"  he  said,  in  his  usual 
amiable  and  cordial  manner,  'Wou  are  from  this 
moment  my  daughter.  Wilt  yield  me  a  daughter's 
obedience  r 

"  Willingly,  my  kind  parent,"  she  replic^d,  ingen- 
uously extending  her  hand.  *' But  you  will  promise 
I  shall  soon  see  my  brother?"  she  asked,  with  a 
faint  return  of  her  usual  archness,  glancing  as  she 
spoke  towards  the  young  soldier. 

**That  I  promise.  Now,  my  child,  you  are 
fati^ed.  This  is  a  somewhat  rude  couch  for  thy 
tender  limbs  to  press,  but  sound  sleep  will  make 
that  shaggy  bearskin  a  pillow  of  down.  For  this 
night  I  resign  my  tent  to  you.  As  for  you,  young 
sir,  I  shall  he  honoured  by  your  company  while! 
visit  the  chain  of  sentinels.  Horton,"  he  said,  as 
he  passed  the  sentinel,  who  was  walking  backward 
and  forward  before  the  tent,  the  barrel  of  his  mus- 
ket gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  **  see  that  you  admit 
no  one  into  my  tent  during  my  absence,  and  that 
you  do  not  enter  yourself,  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  some  distance  through 
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the  camp  in  silence.  •  After  a  few  minutef'  pffi^f^Mi. 
they  came  to  an  open  area  beyond  the  crowd  of 
tentSy  when  the  chief,  with  a  grave  manner  and  in 
an  impressive  tone,  said, 

"  Tnis  romance  of  yours,  young  gentleman,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  scene  I  have  ju|st  beheld,  is 
hkely  to  be  rather  serious,  if  it  has  not  been  so 
already.  Pardon  me,  but  young  .men  are  easily 
led  astray,  let  honour  call  them  back  never  so 
loudly.  This  lovely  child — for  I  have  seldom 
before  seen  so  much  beauty  united  with  so  much 
childlike  innocence — addressed  you  once  as  brother. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  such  was  the  relationship 
you  assumed  in  your  wild  journey,  on  which  bota 
Mars  and  Y^nns  appear  to  have  smiled?" 

"  It  was,  General  Montgomery,"  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  impatience. 

"Forgive  me^  my  dear  friend,  if  I  ask  if  th^ 
relationship  was  sacredly  regarded  by  you  ?" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  yes !  saving  that  love  has 
been  ousy  with  both  our  heafts,  she  is  and  has 
been  only  my  sister." 

His  reply  was  delivered  in  a  firm  and  frank 
voice,  and  with  such  natural  warmth  of  feeUng  and 
honest  sincerity  that  his  companion's  suspicions  . 
were  at  once  removed. 

"  'Tis  a  great  escape.  I  did  not  think  your 
youth  proof  agajnst  such  odds  as  you  have  so 
happily  encountered.  Well,  if  there  be  true  love 
here,  true  love  was  never  marred  by  an  Irishman. 
After  the  wars,  my  brave  youth,  we  will  take  our 
laurels  to  my  farm  at  Rhinebeqk,  I  to  share  them 
with  my  lady-love,  maugre  that  Hymen  hath  bound 
us  some  half  dozen  years  or  so,  and  you  to  cast 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely  Eugenie,  So  now 
let  us  for  a  while  dismiss  the  ladibs,  and  take  a 
sterner  themet     Twas  the  ancient  Goths,  was  it 
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not,  who  forbade  their  young  men  to  marry  untQ 
they  were  twenty-one  or  had  signalized  themaehrei 
in  battle  1  But  we  will  be  neither  Goths  nor  Vandali 
with  you.  Yon  lack  at  the  very  least  two  years  of 
that  hymeneal  age ;  yet  fight  by  my  side  in  the 
next  battle,  which  will  win  or  lose  for  us  this  fait 
province,  and  then  all  the  graces  aid  you  in  your 
suit  at  love's  court  !** 

The  two  officers,  after  going  the  rounds  of  the 
silent  and  well-guarded  camp,  within  which  a 
thousand  men  were  buried  in  as  deep  sleep  as  if 
their  heads  lay  beneath  their  own  roofs,  returned  to 
the  tent  they  had  left. 

"  I  hear  the  breathing  of  our  lovely  guest  within, 
soft  as  that  of  an  iufant,"  said  the  general.  "  It  is 
thus  innocence  only  sleeps.  Mornmg  approaches, 
my  young  cavalier,  and  you  may  keep  wntch  and 
ward,  as  becomes  a  new-made  knight,  beside  this 
temple ;  but  enter  it  not,  on  thy  knightly  honour. 
Or  if,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  sleep  be  more 
welcome  to  a  traveller  than  watching  a  maiden^s 
pillow,  you  will  find  within  this  adjoining  tent  furs 
to  form  a  couch.  I  will  lie  down  in  Morton's 
quarters,  for  in  two  hours  we  must  be  on  our 
march." 

He  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  of  the  pnvatcs* 
tent,  beside  half  a  dozen  soldiers  heavily  sfeeping, 
with  their  muskets  stacked  in  the  centre,  and  wais 
soon  asleep.  The  lover,  protecting  his  person 
from  the  snow  by  an  ample  fur  robe  which  the  gen- 
eral had  thrown  to  him,  also  laid  down,  but  not 
(o  sleep.  By  one  of  those  accidents  which  strangely 
favour  lovers,  his  buffalo's  hide  had  been  placed 
I'ust  without  the  canvass  curtain  forming  the  tent,' 
and  so  near  it  that,  as  he  placed  his  head  close  to 
the  envious  division,  he  could  distinctly  hear  th* 
gentle  suspirations  of  the  sleeper  within.    Rec)^ 
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niBg  on  his  arm,  with  hia  face  turned  towards  the 
tent,  he  lay  wrapped  in  a  dreamy  enchantment,  his 
ear  receiving  the  soft  modulations  of  her  breathing, 
till,  at  length,  sleep  stole  upon  his  senses.  He  did 
not  awake  until  roused  by  tne  sudden  roll  of  drums 
and  the  piercing  cry  of  fifes,  as  the  drummers  beat 
the  cheerful  reveille  to  stir  the  soldiers  from  their 
short  repose,  preparatory  to  resuming  with  die  com* 
ing  dawn  their  rapid  march. 


^ ;..  CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PAETINO. 

The  first  emotion  of  the  young  officer,  on  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  and  beholding  the  warlike  stir  around 
him,  was  such  as  naturally  would  have  arisen  in 
the  breast  of  an  ambitious  and  daring  young  man 
on  finding  himself,  after  so  long  subduing  his  na- 
tive ardour  of  spirit  beneath  the  assumed  gravity 
of  a  saonk,  in  the  inidst  pf  a  camp,  himself  a  soldier. 
He  involuntarily  carried  his  hand  to  his  sword  hilt 
as  these  stirring  sounds  of  war  struck  his  ears,  and 
his  eyes  sparlded  with  pride  and  pleasure.  Withy 
these  feelings  were  mingled,  however,  emotions  of  J 
sadness,  as  ne  thought  of  his  separation  firom  Eu- 
genie. His  brow  grew  melancholy  at  the  reflec- 
tion, and  his  whole  manner  became  at  once  de- 
pressed. 

"  How  now,  my  young  sir  V\  said  the  seneraU 
advancing  and  taking  his  hand ;  ''  you  look  as  if 
you  were  sighing  ior  your  monk's  garb  a^ain. 
Vour  outward  man  showed  the  priest  last  night, 
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wliile  your  look  was  maitinl  enough;  and  now  your 
face  would  canonize  you,  Weil,  'iib  sad,  this  part- 
ing of  lovers,  no  doubt,  and  the  briefer  the  better 
for  both,  methinks.  But,  if  yon  choose  to  prolong 
the  melancholy  bliss,  why,  I  suppose  I  must  give 
you  command  of  the  escort  for  on  hour's  march. 
You  will  then  resign  to  Horsford.  I  cannot  well 
spare  for  a  longer  time  one  who  will  be  my  moBt 
efficient  aiddecamp.  Old  Horsford,  my  stout  ser- 
geant, who,  like  John  Rogers,  has  a  wife  and  nine 
small  chiklren,  which  are  somewhere  about  Tappan 
Zee,  will  be  a  safe  and  trusty  escort  till  my  good 
lady  relieres  him  of  his  charge.  You  may  rest  se- 
cure, and  not  fear  a  rival  in  him.  He  thinks  more 
of  his  old  dame — about  whom,  if  you  give  ear,  andt 
faith  f  if  you  don't  give  ear,  he  will  wind  you  long 
stories — than  of  the  prettiest  lass  for  whom  youth- 
ful knight  ever  put  lance  in  rest.  But  we  must 
mount;  I  see  the  columns  are  marching  rat  d 
camp." 

"  How  large  a  detachment  have  you  given  this, 
immaculate  sergeant,  general  1" 

"  Twelve  men;  and  Horsford  is  worth  five  mture ; 
as  manj  as  I  can  spare  on  this  duty,  but  enough 
to  awe  any  parties  of  the  country-people  they  may 
iatl  in  with.  Here  now  comes  the  champion  cd 
your  ladylove,  booted  and  spurred.  Well,  Serseant 
Horsford,"  he  continued,  addressing  a  stout-built, 
hale,  and  hearty-looking  old  man  of  some  sixty 
winters,  which  had  freely  frosted  his  bushy  hair, 
and  with  a  good-natured,  bluCF  physiognomy,  light- 
ed by  a  twinkling  blue  eye, "  are  your  men  ready  V 
"  All  ready,  general,"  replied  the  sergeant,  pay- 
ing the  military  salute ;  "  every  man  stands  will 
bis  hand  on  the  bridle,  prepared  to  mount  a* 
word." 
"They  shall  not  wait  long  for  it.    Eugen 
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daugfctory"  he  said,  approaching  the  door  of  his  tent, 
^  have  you  yet  unsealed  those  bright  eyes,  that  have 
done  so  much  mischief,  and  are  likely  to  do  more  ? 
Horsford,  man,''  he  added,  ^itb  natural  humour, 
speaking  aside  to  the  stout  sergeant,  "  you  will  need 
a  treble  breastplate,  and  the  vision  of  your  wife 
and  children  multiplied  before  those  round  eyes  of 
yours  full  thirtyfold  at  least,  to  keep  your  heart 
true  to  your  dame  \frhen  once  you  put  eyes  on  your 
charire." 

The  old  sergeant  shrugged  his  shoulders,  winked, 
and  twisted  his  mouth  to  one  side  by  way  of  reply,  '^ 

At  the  same  moment,  the  curtain  of  jhe  tent  was 
drawn  aside,  and  the  lovely  guest  of  General  Mont- 
gomery was  preparing  to  step  forth,  when,  meeting 
the  stare  of  old  Horsford,  and  seeing  the  general 
and  her  lover,  she  dropped  the  screen  and  shrunk 
back  into  the  tent  The  latter,  however,  sprung 
forward  and  arrested  her  hand  as  she  was  releasing 
her  hold  on  the  curtain,  and  said,  earnestly,  yet  -  -  > 
with  all  a  lover's  tenderness, 

**  Nay,  dearest  Eugenie,  there  are  none  you  need 
shrink ironit  unless,"  he  added,  in  alow  voice,  which 
alone  met  her  ear,  "you  would  fly  from  me." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  the.canva&s  and  sought  her 
eyes  by  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn.  They  expre^s- 
€a  mingled  affection  and  reproof.  Casting  back 
a  glance,  half  dpologetic,  half  pleading,  towards  his 
superior  officer,  he  dropped  the  curtain  of  the  tent 
aiui  was  alone  with  Eugenie.  Folding  her  in  his 
arms,,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  in  a  lingering  en^-  ^  \ 

brace.  They  both  felt  they  were  taking  a  long, 
perhaps  a  last  farewell  of  each  other.  Neither 
sipoke,  except  with  their  eyesi  which  were  full  of 
die  strong  language  of  the  heart ;  his,  burning  with 
the  dark  fire  of  his  ardent  feelings ;  hers,  soft,  lam 
Imity. and  full  of  tendeizie39f 
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It  would  seem  that  lovers  can  see  in  one  anotb* 
er's  eyes  what  is  not  so  visible  to  the  organs  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  and  that  glances  interchanged  are 
of  more  efficacy  than  words ;  such,  at  least,  would 
be  the  inference  drawn  from  the  parting  interview 
of  Edward  and  Kugenie.  At  an  hour  when  it  would 
be  very  naturally  supposed  that  they  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  say,  they  stood  gazing  into  each 
other's'  eyes  instead  of  making  good  use  of  their 
time  by  making  good  use  of  their  tongues. 

For  several  moments  they  lingered  in  this  lover- 
like oblivion,  their  looks,  as  the  romancers  s^cy^ 
speaking  volumes,  when  their  interview  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  roll  of  a  dozen  drums,  the 
shrill  music  of  a  score  of  fifes,  the  loud  blast  of  a 
buffle  close  without  the  tent,  and  the  voice  of  Gen- 
ersd  Montgomery  giving  several  military  orders. 
The  next  moment  be  lifted  the  curtain  and  entered 
the  tent 

"  Come,  my  Petrarch  and  Laura,  we  are  all  in 
motion.  Your  canvass  bower,  fair  Eugenie,  must 
share  the  fate  of  war,  and  be  stowed  in  the  bag- 
gage-wagon, though  I  have  a  mind  to  send  it  to 
Rbinebeck,  pitch  it  in  my  little  warden,  and  dedi- 
cate it  as  a  temple  to  Dan  Cupid.  It  shall  here- 
after be  put  to  no  meaner  use  than  Beauty's  bou- 
doir. Suppose,  for  the  present,  I  intrust  it  to  your 
knight  for  his  especial  benefit  while  in  the  army, 
and  leave  its  future  consecration  to  his  loyalty. 
Now,  Miss  de  Lisle,"  he  added,  affectionately 
taking  her  hand,  *'  I  shall  regard  you  as  my  own 
daughter,  whose  happiness  and  interests,  as  such, 
will  be  very  dear  to  me.  This  evening  you  will 
be  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Olney,  where  you 
will  meet  with  Mrs.  Montgomery,  in  whom  you 
will  find  both  a  mother  and  friend.  Here  is  your 
escort,  Sergeant  Horslbrd.    He  i$  a  husband  sMid 
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a  father.  I  intrust  you  to  him  with  confidence  in 
his  care  and  attention.  He  already  has  his  instruc- 
tions.   Now,  my  dear  child,  God  bless  you !" 

Affectionately  embracing  her  as  he  spoke,  the 
excellent  and  noble-hearted  man  took  his  leave, 
mounted  his  horse,  which  a  dragoon  had  been  hold- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  tent,  and,  waving  his  hand 
to  his  new  aiddecamp,  said, 

"  In  three  hours  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from 
your  lips  that  my  lovely  proteg6  is  full  ten  miles 
on  her  way  to  Trois  Rivieres. 

Then  courteously  kissing  his  undoved  hand  to 
Eugenie,  he  galloped  off,  surrounded  by  several 
officers,  to  join  his  forces,  which'  were  already 
filing  through  the  forest  towards  the  main  road. 

"  Sergeant,  we  are  ready  to  ride,"  said  the  young 
aid. 

"Bring  up  that  bay  pony,"  cried  Horsford  to  one 
of  his  command.  "  Here,  now,  my  youne  lady,  be 
as  genteel  an  animal  as  the  queen  would  wish  to 
ride — ^not  the  queen  that  is,  but  that  was,  being  as 
we  don't  acknowledge  king  nor  queen  till  they  give 
'  us  the  rights  we  are  fightin*  for,''  added  the  ser- 
geant, correcting  his  habitual  colonial  phrase  to 
'  suit  his  new  ^nd  yet  awkward  American  politics. 
"  To  be  sure  it  carries  no  side-saddle,  seeing  Con- 
gress don^  supply  the  camp  with  such  womanish 
gear ;  but  there  is  a  cood  bearskin  strapped  over  a 
trooper's  saddle,  with  the  two  ears  left  sticking 
.straight  up  to  hold  on  by,  which  may  and  may  not 
answer,  all  dependingwhether  you  be  a  good  horse- 
woman or  be  not.  The  pony,  too,  be  een-a-most 
as  easy  as  a  skiff  sailin'  on  the  Hudson  in  a  calm. 
You  could  carry  a  mugful  of  cider  all  the  way  to 
Montreal  on  the  crupper  and  not  spill  a  drop.  !DUt» 
if  you  don't  like  the  bearskin,  why,  I  can  rig  a  pil- 
lion behind  my  own  saddle,  and  you  can  ride  on 
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there,  as  wife  and  my  oldest  gal  has  done  to  church 
many  a  Sunday." 

"  I  think,  my  worthy  soldier,"  said  Eugenie, 
smiling  at  this  proposition,  "  I  shall  prefer  the 
pony.  So,  if  you  will  assist  me  to  my  saddle,  I 
will  not  long  hinder  your  journey." 

"  That  will  I,  for  I'd  like  to  be  back  to  the  army 
before  they  are  like  to  have  a  brush  with  the  eno- 
my,"  said  the  rough  soldier,  extending  his  arms  ai^ 
if  he  was  about  to  lift  a  child  from  the  ground. 

"No,  no,  good  Hosmer,  not  so,"  said  the  young 
lady,  laughing  and  retreating. 

"  Horsford,  young  miss,  not  Hosmer." 

"  Then,  worthy  Horsford,  I  should  prefer  the  aid 
of  this  camp-stool." 

"  Or  my  arm  rather,  Eugenie,"  said  Edward, 
who  had  been  busily  arranging,  for  the  greater 
comfort  and  security  of  the  rider,  the  rude  saddle 
destined  for  Eugenie,  advancing  and  taking  h^ 
hand  ais  h&  spoke.  Gracefully  bending  as  he  re- 
ceived a  smiling  permission,  he  received  her  tiny 
foot  in  his  right  palm.  Lightly  pressing  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  she  was  elevated  to  the  saddle 
with  ease,  and  With  much  less  exertion  than  even 
the  rough  strength  of  Sergeant  Horsford  would 
have  demanded. 

"  By  my  honour,  but  that  was  cleverly  done," 
said  the  sergeant,  when  he  beheld  her  seated  firmly 
in  the  saddle ;  "  these  youths  have  the  advantage 
of  gray  hairs.  I  must  larn  my  eldest  da*ter  to 
mount;  Biddy  in  this  shorthand  fashion.  Now, 
young  gentleman,  or  rather  major,"  he  added,  re- 
spectfully raising  his  hand  to  nis  cap,  "  we  wfll 
up  and  ride  if  it  be  your  pleasure." 

The  young  officer  mounted  a  fiery  and  beauti- 
fully-formed animal,  presented  to  him  by  General 
Montgomery,  and  took  his  station  by  the  bridle  of 

Vol.  I.— R 
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his  fair  companion.  Leaving  the  ground  so  lately 
teeming  with  life,  but  now  silent  and  deserted,  they 
turned  into  the  main  road,  where  the  detachment 
or  escort  which  was  to  attend  Eugenie  was  drawn 
up,  the  men  sitting  inmioveably  on  their  horses,  as 
ii  forming  a  group  of  equestrian  statues. 

^'Forward!  Trot!"  cried  the  sergeant,  as  be 
rode  to  the  head  of  his  troop,  after  placing  his 
charge  in  the  centre.  Obeying  the  command,  with 
a  simultaneous^  movement  the  squadron  of  horse 
moved  forward  at  a  round  trot,  and  soon  left  the 
place  of  encampment  far  behind. 

During  the  ride  the  lovers,  as  doubtless  they 
should  now  be  denominated,  bad  uninterrupted 
opportunities  for  communication,  not  only  with 
their  eyes,  but  their  tongues,  the  afterguard  or  rear 
division  of  the  escort  keeping,  by  the  command  of 
the  young  officer,  some  paces  in  their  rear,  "lest," 
he  said, "  their  heavy  tramp,  and  the  clattering  and 
ringing  of  their  accoutrements,  should  alarm  the 
spirited  pony  upon  which  the  young  lady  was 
mounted,  and  endanger  her  safety ;  while,  by 
riding  very  slowly,  he  managed  to  keep  the  van 
some  distance  in  advance.  ^ 

The  conversation  of  lovers  is,  proverbially,  <Mily 
interesting  to  the  parties  themselves ;  and  as  that 
of  ours  cannot  challenge  an  exception,  it  will  not, 
if  detailed,  contribute  materially  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  reader.'  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  our 
fair  reader,  if,  perchance,  these  ephemeral  pages 
are  honoured  by  the  glances  of  bright  eyes  or 
graced  by  the  fingers-  of  beauty,  to  imagine  all  the 
sweet  phrases,  the  endearing  epithets,  the  tender 
looks,  the  love-full  eyes,  now  cast  down  and  tear- 
ful, now  sparkling  with  hope ;  the  soft  hand-pres- 
sure, the  agitated  bosom,  the  heavy  sighs,  and  all 
the  other  concomitants  that  go  to  make  up  a  genu- 
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ine  tHerdHHe  between  a  young  lover  and  his  nus- 
tress  on  the  eve  of  separation.  The  separation  of 
Edward  and  Eugenie  was  rendered  still  more  pain- 
ful, as  it  was  to  be  for  an  indefinite  time,  as  one 
of  them  was  about  to  mingle  in  the  dangers  of  the 
battle-field,  and  the  other  to  seek  a  distant  homQ 
amonj^  strangers. 

"'fiiere  is  Champlain,  major,"  said  Sergeant 
Horsford,  reining  up  and  falling  alongside  of  them, 
and  interrupting  a  very  interesting  scene ;  "  when 
we  arrive  there  we  shall  have  marched  good  fifteen 
miles  before  breaking  fast." 
-  "  Fifteen  miles  !"  repeated  the  officer,  with  sur- 

{>rise,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  hamlet,  which 
ay  close  to  the  water's  edge,  not  half  a  mile  before 
them ;  '^  so  far  already !  I  thought  we  had  not 
come  a  thicd  of  the  distance." 

The  old  man  looked  quizzically  as  he  glanced 
at  the  youthful  pair,  but  respectfully  replied, 

"  There's  been  a  time,  major,  when  I've  thought 
the  Monday  morning  cock  had  crowed  at  midni^t. 
These  lasses  play  the  devil  with  old  Forelock's 
sandglass." 

"  I  must,  then,  return,  Horsford.  Ride  by  this 
lady's  bridle,  and  leave  it  not  during  your  march." 
Then  drawing  near  JSugenie,  he  said,  despond- 

'^  Here  we  must  part,  sweet  Eugenie ;  when 
next  we  meet,  may  it  be  to  part  no  more." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and,  as  if  reluc- 
tant to  resign  it,  continued  to  ride  by  her  side  till 
the  escort  entered  the  village,  when,  hastily  press- 
ing it  to  his  lips,  he  cried,  '*  God  bless  yoa  I  God 
bless  you !" 

Turning  his  horse's  head,  he  dashed  his  spurs 
into  his  flunks,  and,  followed  by  two  dragoons  as  a 
bo4y*gli«Nl<ia  Jbis  progress  through  a  hostile  coua- 
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try,  he  rode  rapidly  back  in  the  opposite^  direction ; 
while  Eugenie,  hastily  veiling  her  face  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  rode  forward  with  a  heavy  heart, 
feeling  alone  and  desolate  in  the  world. 

From  the  moment  Eugenie  met  the  eyes  of  the 
•youthful  monk  in  the  oratory^  of  the  convent  St. 
Thercse  until  they  parted  in  the  village  of  Cham- 

fJain,  love,  however  disguised  by  the  thousand 
ittle  artifices  by  which  maidens  try  ta  conceal  its 
existence,  as  deep,  pure,  and  devoted  love  as  worn 
an  is  capable  of  feeling,  possessed  her  heart.     The 
depth  and  purity  of  her  attachment  insensibly  pro 
duced  a  corresponding  sentiment  in  the  breasj;  -of 
the  young  soldier,  till  at  length  an  affaire  du  cwur^ 
as  he  termed  it,  begun  in  the  spirit  of  gallantry  apd 
a  romantic   disposition,  undeniably  assumed  the 
elevated  and  hallowed  character  of  love,  and  he 
yielded  his  heart  to  the  spell  with  which  he^had 
dared  to  trifle.     Neither  had  yet  spoken  of  love, 
vet  both  felt  a  conviction  that  they  loved  and  were 
beloved  with  an  ardour  of  affection  allied  to  de 
votion. 

The  young  aiddecamp  dashed  along  the  road, 
on  his  return  to  the  army,  at  a  rate  that  kept  his 
attendants  busily  employed  in  keeping  up  with 
him  with  their  less  active  horses.  He  flew  over 
hill  and  through  hollow  like  a  lover  who  is  hasten- 
ing to  meet,  rather  than  one  who  has  just  parted 
from,  his  mistress.  Some  epicurean  traveller,  who 
lived  in  those  days  when  four-wheeled  carriages 
were  drawn  by  quadrupeds,  has  observed  and  left 
on  record,  that  the  most  delightful  of  all  sensations 
is  that  which  is  experienced  when  one  is  whirled 
over  a  turnpike  in  a  mailcoach.  Doubtless  this 
worthy  gentleman  laboured  under  the  infliction  of 
the  gout,  rheumatism,  or  some  one  of  the  other  ills 
.  that  render  cavaliers  who  have  {ittained  tp  a  certain 
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period  of  life,  peculiarly  uncomfortable,  and  espe- 
cially unfitted  for  equestrian  exploits,  otherwise 
he  would  have  substituted  in  that  age  a  fleet  horse 
for  that  aldermanic  mode  of  locomotion,  a  mail- 
coach  ;  in  the  present  day  he  would  have  rejoiced 
in  a  railroad  car.  Alas  !  that  he  should  have  been 
born  a  generation  too  soon  to  have  enjoyed  the 
quintessence  of  his  sensation  of  delight ! 

The  deep  gloom  weighing  upon  the  heart  of 
the  young  norseman  gradually  lightened,  and  his 
^  spirits  rose  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blooded 

animal  he  rode ;  and,  partaking  of  the  full  excite- 
ment and  exhilaration  of  his  situation,  he  soon  felt 
a  joyousness  and  elasticity  of  spirits  with  which 
the  vanity  of  Eugenie  would  have  been  little  flat- 
tered: for  genuine  lovers  estimate  the  degree  of 
each  other's  affection,  especrally  during  an  absence, 
by  the  length  of  visage  tney  exhibit,  and  the  depth 
^  9xA.  quantity  of  their  sighs.    There  is  a  story  told 

of  a  sentimental  maiden,  who  preserved  her  tears 
in  a  crystal  lachrymatory  during  her  lover's  ab- 
sence over  sea>  and,  on  his  return  irom  a  year's  voy- 
^  •  age,  displayed  it,  with  great  exultation,  nearly  filled. 

The  lover,  in  defence,  and,  as  we  are  told,  to  prove 
the  equal  sincerity  of  his  love,  presented  her  with 
ft  demijohn  which*  at  the  request  of  some  virtuoso, 
he  had  filled  from  the  Lake  Asphaltites.  But  this 
digression  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  our  purpose ; 
II-  lovers,  and  not  the  tears  which  measure  their  love, 

being  the  subject  in  which  our  pen  is  enlisted. 

It  was  noon  when  the  horseman,  moving  at  a 
slower  pace  than  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  had 
hitherto  allowed  him  to  adopt,  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge  over  which  the  road  passed,  and 
in  the  valley  beyond  beheld  the  army  he  was  has- 
tAoing  to  join.  The  St.  Lawrence  was  in  sight  on 
his  rights  its  bosom  relieved  here  and  there  h 
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merchant-ship  seeking  the  ocean;  small  vessels, 
i;i  greater  numbers,  sailing  in  different  directions! 
and  numerous  batieaux  plying  among  the  fields  of 
ice,  which,  borne  seaward  by  the  strong  current, 
momently  threatened  to  crush  them,  with  their  ad- 
venturous boatmen,  to  atoms.  More  than  a  league 
distant,  their  long  black  lines  relieved  against  the 
snow,  his  eyes  followed  the  army  as  in  their  march 
they  wound  through  the  valley,  diminished  by  the 
distance  to  mere  pigmies,  and  rendered  still  more 
insignificant  by  that  contrast  which  always  affects 
man  or  his  works  when  surrounded  by  the  stupen- 
dous works  of  God. 

The  young  man  watched  them  until,  to  his  ima- 
gination, they  appeared  to  be  only  a  horde  of  in- 
sects. Curling  his  lip  contemptuously  as  this  idea 
became  more  impressive^  he  ironically  mused, 

"  There  crawl  human  pride  and  power !  Long 
lines  of  insects  moving,  as  I  have  seen  their  proto- 
types, to  battle.  To  the  eye,  where  is  the  distinc- 
tion ?  To  the  reason,  where  ?  Which  the  itrimor- 
tal  ?  The  emmet  performs  its  allotted  duty,  and 
each  unit  in  yonder  black  mass  does  no  more. 
Both  alike  spring  from  the  earth  and  return  to  it. 
One  appears  no  more  useful  than  the  other,  its 
pursuits  neither  more  dignified  nor  more  earnest. 
Both  levy  armies  and  join  battle :  each  army  slays 
its  thousands  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  conqueror 
emmet  or  conqueror  man  is  alike  cruel  to  his  vic- 
tims. It  may  be  that  the  nobler  being  will  stand 
forth  in  the  next  world  in  his  destined  superiority; 
but  here,  man  is  as  the  brutes  that  perish.  I,  too, 
have  a  part  to  perform  in  this  silly  pageant  of  life, 
and  must  masquerade  like  my  fellow-emmets.  So, 
forward,  and  let  me  fling  myself  into  the  vortex 
*hat  awaits  me." 

Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  down  die 
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hill,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  main  body  of  the  forces, 
and  joined  the  staff  of  General  Montgomery. 

"  Welcome,  my  knight-errant,"  said  the  general, 
as  the  young  officer  reined  up  his  reeking  horse  by 
his  side ;  "  if  you  are  as  zealous  in  war  as  you  have 
proved  in  love,  you  will  yet  win  a  name  men  will 
pronounce  with  pride-  How  left  you'' our  lovely 
protege?" 

^*  Well,  general,"  replied  the  aiddecamp,  compel- 
ling his  still  spirited  horse  to  move  along  at  the 
moderate  gait  preserved  by  the  well-trained  charger 
on  which  the  chief  was  mounted. 

"  What  grove  or  fountain  between  this  and  Trois 
Rivieres  has  been  made  sacred  by  beholding  the 
parting  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache 
this  morning  f '  asked  the  general,  pointedly. 

'*  No  other  crove  than  the  swords  and  plumes  of 
half  a  score  of  dragoons ;  no  other  fountain  than  a 
few  dropping  crystals." 

"  Ha !  art  given  to  tbe  melting  mood,  my  Paris  ?" 

"  They  were  not  the  tears  of  raris,  but  of  Helen." 

"  'Tis  fortunate,"  said  the  general,  laughins, "  that 
the  walls  of  Quebec  do  not  contain  your  Helen,  lest 
it  should  prove  a  second  Troy.  I  assure  you,  I 
have  no  ambition  to  become  a  modern  Achilles. 
But  a  truce  to  this  bantering,  my  dear  Burton. 
Allow  me,  Captain  MTherson,"  he  added,  turning 
to  an  officer  near  him,  *'  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  friend  and  aid.  Major  Burton." 

The  two  officers  bowed,  and,  shortly  after,  falling 
a  little  in  the  rear  of  their  superior,  entered  into 
conversation. 

That  night  the  small  army  of  invaders  encamped 
"a  few  miles  above  Quebec,  where  General  Mont- 
gomery received  fresh  advices  from  the  second  di- 
vision of  such  a  nature  that  he  was  induced  to 
await  its  arrival.    The  seventh  day  after  the  de- 
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parture  of  his  messenger,  whose  adventures  we 
have  followed,  Colonel  Arnold  arrived  at  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  Disappointed,  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Colonel  McLean,  in 
surprising  the  place,  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence 
after  a  perilous  passage,  and  joined  General  Mont- 
gomery at  his  encampment  at  Aux  Trembles, 
twenty  miles  above  Quebec.  From  this  point  the 
combmed  forces,  now  constituting  a  formidable 
army,  directly  marched  to  lay  siege  to  that  impor- 
tant citadel,  the  possession  of  which  was  the  key 
to  both  Canadas. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    COUNCIL. 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
the  combined  divisions  of  the  invading  army  under 
General  Montgomery,  amounting,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  Canadians  who  had  jomed  the  American 
standard,  to  about  twelve  hundred  effective  men, 
had  been  encamped  several  days  before  Quebec. 
Although  they  had  immediately  laid  siege  to  it  and 
erected  a  battery  against  its  walls,  they  had  not 
yet  obtained  any  important  successes.  For  several 
aays  they  had  endured  the  excessive  hardships  to 
which  the  rigour  of  a  Canadian  winter  peculiarly 
exposed  them,  yet  continued  to  labour  in  erecting 
works  and  completing  the  preparations  for  a  vigor- 
ous siege  with  unabated  courage  and  unshaken 
determination.  ' 

Nevertheles8|  General  Montgomery  feared  they 


would  sink  under  their  fatigue,  howerer  great  their 
fortitude  and  capability  of  endurance.  He  was  also 
apprehensive  that  he  might  soon  he  abandoned  by 
the  majority  of  his  soldiers,  whose  term  of  enlist- 
ment had  expired  at  Montreal,  and  whom  admira- 
tion for  his  courage,  and  a  certain  pride  they  felt  in 
following  a  brave  and  successful  leader,  united  with 
his  own  powers  of  persuasion,  had  induced  to  vol- 
unteer their  aid  in  the  capture  of  Quebec.  Im- 
pressed, therefore,  with  the  importance  of  taking  an 
immediate  and  decisive  step  oefore  circumstances 
should  deprive  him  of  the  liberty  of  acting,  he  came 
to  the  gallant  resolution  to  make  an  immediate  as- 
sault upon  the  place  with  his  whole  force,  "  And," 
he  said,  his  eyes  kindling  as  he  spoke  of  his  deter- 
mination to  his  young  aiddecamp,  "  lead  them  in 
person  to  victory  or  death.  But,  he  added,  more 
desponding,  taking  the  arm  of  his  young  friend,  as 
they  were  walking  together  before  the  walls,  select- 
ing a  point  of  attack,  "my  hardy  little  army  is 
composed  of  such  discordant  materials,  that  indi- 
vidual exertions  can  accomplish  but  very  little.  I 
hold  my  men  by  no  legal  authority ;  and,  if  they  see 
fit,  they  can  leave  me  if  I  venture  to  suggest  a 
proposition  which  must  ensue  in  much  bloodshed. 
nut  the  only  alternative  left  us  is  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  retreat  the  best  way  we  can." 

'.  "  I  trust  that  alternative  will  never  for  a  moment 
be^  entertained  by  a  single  man  in  our  camp,"  said 
the  aid,  impetuously. 

"  They  will  not  think  of  it,  my  dear  major,  I  am 
assured.  They  are  brave  and  patriotic,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, also  too  pauch  attached  to  my  person  to  desert 
me.  But  I  did  not  come  before  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec to  retreat  from  them.  I  will  either  succeed  in 
the  enterprise  I  contenmlate,  or  leave  my  body  be- 
fore its  gates.    I  will  forthwith  summon  a  council 
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of  my  officers  and  consult  with  them,  and  after- 
ward  address  the  troops.    From  them  I  anticipate  i 

less  opposition  than  from  their  commanding  >offi-  I 

cers."  ^ 

"  It  were  better  to  die  like  soldiers,"  said  Burton, 
with  animation,  '*than  be  picked  from  the  walls 
*  like  wild  beasts,  as  our  men  daily  are,  or  have  our 
bodies  paralyzed  by  frost  and  our  spirits  broken  by 
this  fruitless  and  idle  si^e.  How  have  you  de- 
cided to  make  the  attack  r 

"Assault  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns  at  '^ 

the  same  time.    I  will  detail  my  plan  more  fully  in  • 
council.     I  dare  not  think  how  my  proposition  will 
be  received  there.     In  you,  Burton,  I  shall  have  at 
least  one  faithful  coadjutor  ?" 

"  I  will  second  you  with  my  life !"  ansvwred  the 
young  officer,  promptly. 

"  Not  thy  life,  my^gallant  youth,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, smiling  and  turning  from  him  to  enter  his  lent ; 
"  not  thy  life,  but  thy  voice  onlv  I  require  to  aid 
me  iii  the  council  I  shall  presently  invite  to  discuss 
this  matter.  Alas,"  he  added,  with  a  melancholy 
expression,  "  life  will  soon  enough  be  poured  out ! 
God  spare  the  youthful  and  brave  for  our  country !" 

Burton  passed  slowly  on  towards  his  own  tent, 
impressed  with  the  sad  look  with  which  his  gen- 
eral uttered  the  last  words,  which  seemed  to  con- 
vey an  omen  of  coming  evil,  when  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  twilight,  gliding  along  by  the  foot 
of  a  low  wall  bounding  the  field.  His  eye  followed 
him  till  he  saw  him  disappear  in  the  moat  and 
shortly  after  reappear  on  the  opposite  side  at  the 
foot  of  a  bastion,  and  with  rapid  strides  approach 
the  city  gate.     At  this  point  there  was  no  sentinel 

^«?t«Lf^on  Sv^'l'  ^^^"^^^  ^ith  mingled  curiosity 
I  and  euBpxcion,  by  changing  his  rout/and  quicken- 
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ing  his  pace,  crossed  the  moat  higher  up  and  inter- 
cepted him.  ,  He  was  a  tall,  stoutly-framed  man^ 
-wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  a  short  Scottish  plaid ;  but 
the  skirt  of  a  gray  capote  and  moccasins  Yisible 
beneath,  and  the  addition  of  a  fur  bonnet,  betrayed 
the  wearer  to  be  a  C^adian  peasant.  He  carried 
no  arms,  nor  did  he  assume  a  hostile  attitude.  He 
took  long  strides  across  the  level  ground,  and  his 
object  seemed  to  be  to  gain  the  American  camp  by 
the  most  direct  course,  and  with  the  best  speed  M 
could  exert. 

''  Stand,  sir  !"  said  Burton,  grasping  a  pistol  as 
he  confronted  him. 

The  stranger  started  back  a  pace,  as  if  he  had 
now  for  the  first  time  observed  him,  and  then  said,  in 
a  loi^h,  bold  voice, 

"  Be  not  too  hasty  with  thy  piatolet,  eood  sir. 
I  am'  a  true  man,  and  as  piously-disposed  a  rebel 
as  the  devil  himself.^' 

"  How  now,  villain  ?  what  means  this  insolence  ?' 
demanded  the  young  soldier,  sternly,  at  the  same 
time  levelling  his  pistol  at  the  man's  breast. 

"  An  hour  ago  I  was  a  volunteer  under  Carle- 
ton,"  said  the  man,  less  rudely,  "  but  I  have  taken 
a  IcRp  over  the  wall,  and  now,  by  my  beard  !  seek 
to  become  an  honest  rebel." 

"  A  deserter  from  the  citadel  ?" 

'*;Ay,  master,  and  was  on  my  way  to  your  camp 
when  you  came  across  my  path  without  any  other 
hint  than  the  click  of  that  pistolet  in  my  ear." 

''And  thank  your  stars  'twas  not  accompanied 
with  a  bullet  through  your  body.  Till  yoii  satisfy 
General  Montgomery  that  you  are  what  you  affirno, 
I  shall  detain  you  prisoner.  Pass  on  before  me  to 
the  lines,  and,  as  you  value  your  life,  make  no  9^ 
tempt  to  escape." 

Preceded  by  his  prisoner,  Burton  advanced 
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the  camp,  and  there  delivering  him  to  the  guard, 
with  orders  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the 
quarters  of  General  Montgomery,  he  sought  his 
own  quarters. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  seated  alone  in  his  tent  before 
a  rude  table  covered  with  leMers,  maps,  and  a  plan 
of  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  the  last  of  which  be 
was  inspecting  with  great  attention.  A  single  can- 
dle cast  a  dim  light  through  the  tent,  which  con- 
tained, besides  the  table,  several  camp-stools,  and 
half  a  dozen  buffalo  hides  thrown  loosely  on  'the 
ground  to  protect  the  feet  from  the  snow.  He  had 
just  laid  aside  his  mathen^atical  instruments,  and, 
with  his  forehead  resting  upon  his  hand,  given 
himself  up  to  deep  thought,  when  his  servant,  lift- 
ing the  curtain,  announced  Captain  MTherson,  who 
immediately  entered. 

This  officer  was  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
with  a  fine  military  air,  a  calm,  fearless  eye  of  the 
most  transparent  blue,  a  Saxon  complexion,  and  a 
frank  and  extremely  pleasing  mode  of  address. 

'^  Be  seated,  captain,"  said  the  general,  rising  and 
courteously  bowing;  "  I  have  called  you  from  your 
arduous  duties  in  the  field  to  ask  your  advice  re- 
specting a  plan  I  have  in  contemplation  for  bringing 
tnis  dull  siege  to  a  close.  What  say  you  to  risking 
an  assault  ? 

"An  assault.  General  Montgomery?"  repeated 
the  officer,  his  clear  eyes  dilating  with  pleasure, 
and  rising  and  speaking  with  enthusiasm ;  "  is  such 
indeed  your  intention  ?" 

"  It  is,  even  if  I  can  set  no  more  than  a  score  of 
brave  men  to  follow  me,  replied  the  chief,  firmly. 

"One  of  them  shall  be  M'Pherson." 

"  I  knew  it,  captain.  I  felt  sure  of  you.  If  all 
my  officers  carried  your  ready  spirit  ipi  their  hands, 
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our  success  would  be  certain.    I  was  coi^iani^ 
that  my  proposition  would  meet  your  Yiews." 

"Exactly,  general*  I  am  tired  thrashing  my 
arms  against  my  ribs  to  keep  the  blood  in  circular 
tion.  1  would  much  prefer  exercising  them  on  ihe 
enemy,  who  have  a  legitimate  title  to  keep  nov 
fingers  warm.    When  tlo  you  make  the  assault  ? 

^  To-morrow  morning,  at  five  o'clock." 

"  To-morrow  morning !  better  still.  To-morrow 
noon,  then,  we  will  dine  in  Quebec.  I  am  told  thp 
burghers  keep  good  wines.  Have  you  matured 
yourplan  of  attack  ?" 

«  FuMy.    I  have—" 

At  this  moment  a  second  officer  was  announced, 
hy  the  name  and  title  of  Captain  Cheesman.  His 
air  and  appearance  were^  those  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who  had  laid  aside  his  hunting-whip  to  grasp, 
the  sword.  His  eyes  evinced  coolness  and  decis- 
ion to  be  the  prominent  attributes  of  his  character^ 
As  he  enterea  he  saluted  the  gentlemen  in  a  blu£^ 
hearty  tone,  and  with  a  familiar  nod,  while  a  smile 
of  ffood-humour,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home 
on  his  well-shaped  lips,  at  once  prepossessed  the 
bdiolder  in  his  favour. 

This  gentleman  heard  with  pleasure  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  asisault,  and  assented  to  its  expedien- 
cy.   "iBut  what  says  Colonel  Arnold?*'  he  asked. 

Hie  officer  he  named,  acpompanied  by  Burton 
and  several  other  officers,  at  this  moment  came  in. 
The  appearance  of  Colonel  Arnold  was  that  of  a 
courtly  soldier.  His  person  was  manly  and  well«* 
fwoaed,  but  slightly  incUned  to  portliness.  In  his 
attire,  which  was,  nevertheless,  ejcceedingly  rich,  he 
Was  careless,  like  one  who  felt  the  duties  of  the  field 
IQ  be  both  bis  pride  and  apolojn^.  A  large  and  cpsu 
ly  brilliant  sparkled  on  his  liitle  i^gjKf  and  his  hak 
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was  profusely  powdered  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
His  luidress  was  easy,  and  oftentimes  bland  to  fawn- 
ing. His  mouth  habitually  wore  a  smile  which  invi- 
ted confidence,  while  the  restless  expression  of  his 
eyes  betokened  active  suspicion.  ,  His  features  were 
handsome,  and  his  voice  agreeable ;  yet  there  lurked 
at  all  times,  in  every  look  and  under  every  word  he 
uttered,  a  hidden  meaning,  which  gave  to  bis  coun-  ' 

tenance,  however  externally  agreeable,  a  wily  and 
forbidding  cast,  prepossessing  unfavourably  all  men 
of  sagacity  and  acutQ  perception  of  character. 

With  a  cold  eye  and  a  smile  about  his  mouth. 
he  acknowledged  the  salutations  of  General  Mont- 
gomery and  the  gentlemen  present,  and,  seating 
himself  near  the  former,  yet  a  little  aloof  from  those 
around  him,  as  if  wishing  to  observe  without  being 
observed,  he  silently  watched  the  faces  ^nd  feelings^ 
of  all  present. 

"  Gentlemen,'*  said  General  Montgonftery,  after 
the  council  of  officers  was  seated  around  the  table,  >~ 

rising  and  speaking  with  great  dignity,  '^Ihave 
invited  you  to  my  tent  to  consult  with  you  on  the 
expediency  of  adopting  more  decisive  measures 
than  vve  have  done,  and  such  as  will  ensure  a  suc- 
cessfur  termination  to  this  prolonged  siege.  Our 
object  is  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  to  'Accomplish 
this  we  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  life,  but  not 
honour.  Permit  me  to  urge,  that  the  present  mode 
of  conducting  the  siege  is  not  such  as  becomes 
ihen  whose  arms  have  hitherto  been  victorious,  ^ 

imd  to  whom  honour  should,  therefore,  be  more 
peculiarly  dear.  The  bold  attitude  we  have  as- 
sumed before  this  oky  has  draWn  all  eyefe.opoii 
bur  little "  army.  High  ^expectations,  founded,  I 
trust  not  unadvisedly,  on  th6  eaHa^try  ybu  hav>e 
Uready  ih6wn,care  entertained  &rb\M5hout  America 
of  the  successful  result  of  this  expe&ion/aud  God 
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foibid  that  deficiency  in  energies,  or  any  want  of 
promptness  in  action,  should  disappoint  these  hopes. 
The  territory  of  Canada,  even  to  the  gates  of  Que- 
bec, is  already  ours.  This  post  in  our  hands,  and 
the  arms  of  the  northern  army  will  be  crowned 
with  ihe  most  brilliant  successes  that  have  marked 
the  present  age.  Great  Britain,  weakened  by  the 
loss,  will  more  willingly  listen  to  our  remonstfances, 
and  extend  to  us  that  justice  for  which  we  are  now 
in  arms  against  her ;  we  ourselves,  proportionably 
>  strengthened  by  the  addition,  will  be  aSle  to  con- 

tend with  her  arms  more  equally,  and,  in  case  it 
should  ultimately  come  to  this,  cast  off  our  alle- 
giance and  assert  our  independence  in  a  more  im- 
posing manner. 

"  I  admit,  gentlemen,  that  the  garrison,  through 
the  vigilance  of  Governor  Carleton,  is  already  in^ 
creasS  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  that  we  have 
but  three  fourths  of  that  number  to  encounter  this 
'^  force.    But  unwavering  courage,   firmness,   and 

entire  confidence  in  the  justice,  I  might  say  sacred- 
nets,  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  enlisted,  will 
assuredly  balance  this  inequality  of  numbers.  I 
am  now  about  to  suggest  a  plan  to  you,  gentlemen, 
.  which  not  only  will  terminate  this  inactive  and 
tedious  siege,  but,  I  confidently  assure  you,  place 
us  in  possession  of  the  city.  That  your  cheerful 
and  ready  assent  will  be  obtained  to  the  meditated 
measure,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  enemy,  encour- 
^  aged  by  our  apathy,  have  become,  as  I  have  learned 

from  a  deserter  who  came  to-night  into  camp,  care- 
^  l66S  and  secure.  Anticipating,  from  our  mode  of 
"  operations,  a  protracted  siegct  they  will  be,  in  a 
measure,  unprepared  for  any  important  and  sudden 
change  in  our  tactics.  It  is,  therefore,  my  deter- 
mination, gentlemen,"  added  he,  slowly  and  deci« 
dedly^  while  his  eye  moved  deliberately  tioxa  iac< 


to  ftce  aroond  the  circle,  '^  it  ia  my  detenaiiiifttkai 
to  risk  an  assault." 

'*  It  is  madness  to  think  of  it  I''  exclaimed  Colo- 
nel Arnold^  who  had  listened  with  no  little  impa* 
tience  to  this  harangue^  starting  to  his  feet  on  hear- 
ing the  last  word ;  '*  there  cannot  be  eight  hundred 
efifectire  men  led  against  the  walls,  and  not  one 
third  of  these  without  their  free  consent.  They  ^ 
are,  moreoYor,  dispirited  by  the  strength  of  a  post 
which  they  expected  to  find  entirely  defenceless. 
There  are  not  one  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  in  the 
whole  army." 

*^  So  much  the  better,  colonel,"  obseryed  Captain 
MTherson,  dryly ;  '*  the  men  can  climb  the  walls 
with  greater  facility,  as  doubtless  thou  hast  beard 
orangoutangs  do  ascend  trees." 

A  dark  frown  was  the  only  reply,  to  this  obserra- 
tion ;  and,  avoiding  the  cool  eye  of  the  captain^ 
Colonel  Arnold  continued, 

"  But  I  can  advise,  perhaps,  no  better  plan. 
General  Montgomery,  than  this  you  have  pri^)08ed. 
If  you  will  find  men  in  sufficient  force  to  redeem 
diis  enterprise  from  anything  like  a  Quixotic  cosi* 
plexion,  I  will  lead  them.  How  have  you  arranged 
tiie  plan  of  attack  ?" 

« It  is  here." 

As  he  spoke,  General  Montgomery  unrolled  and 
9pread  on  the  table  before  him  a  chart  covered  with 
lines  of  fortifications. 

**  My  plan,"  he  added,  after  the  other  officers 
had  inspected  the  map  and  its  accompany ing.ex^ 
planations, "  is  to  attack  both  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Towns  simultaneouslv ;  one  of  the  aelachm^Hits  to 
be  led  by  you,  the  other  by  myself." 

"  TlMtre  are  obstacles  to  the  success  of  this  plan» 
to  far  as  it  regards  the  attack  on  the  Lower  Tows,'* 
ffftid  an  office  atiadbted  t»  Ccioael  AmM/s  divii* 
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ton,  a  stout  fat  m^  with  a  red  fiace  «Ad  the  ^ob^ 
vivial  air  of  a  bori'^want;  ^'  the  path  is  difficult;  ibe 
ice  18  piled  many  feet  in  height  upon  it  in  some 
places,  and  we  have  no  guide.  The  last  would  be 
an  insurmountable  objection  in  itself." 

"  Ha,  Major  Brown  !"  said  Montgomery,  quick 
ly,  '^  I  was  not  prepared  £or  this  (ussent  &om  so 
gallant  a  soldier.'^ 

*'  Nor  would  I  dissent,  general,  if  I  were  in  your 
division,"  he  said,  aside,  so  as  to  be  heard  only  by 
his  superior  officer ;  '^  I  hare  very  litde  coofidence 
in  mv  leader." 

"  In  Colonel  Amdd  ?" 

**  Devil  a  bit.  Transfer  me  to  your  detachment 
durinff  the  assault,  and  I  will  fieht  so  long  as  ray 
sword-hilt  and  hand  are  friends."^ 

**  It  cannot  be,  my  dear  major.  Do  your  duty, 
and  I  will  trust  your  colonel  to  do  his." 

^*  He  may  be  trusted  a  little  too  fisur  yet,"  said 
the  officer,  turning  carelessly  away  to  reply  to 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  abruptly  inquired)  as  if  he 
sought  to  interrupt  their  conversation, 

''llow  many  volunteers  can  you  muster  in  your 
own  command,  Major  Brown  ?" 

"  Some  one  hundred  and  eighty,  colonel ;  and  not 
a  man  will  say  no,  if  I  say  go." 

**  And  you  will  say  *  go,'  I  presume,  major  ?"  ask* 
ed  General  Montgomery,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 

^Ay  will  I,"  he  answered,  striking  his.  hand 
forcibly  upon  the  table,  as  if  to  enforce  his  resolu- 
tion. 

*^  I  trust,  also,  gentlemen,"  continued  the  com* 
mander-in-chief,  addressing  with  animation  several 
officers  around  him,  slightly  bowing  as  he  called 
each  hj  name,  **  Colonel  Campbell,  Major  Livinjp* 
Bton,  Captain  Edwards,  Major  Mills,  and  you,  Cap- 
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Deaibom  and  Germaine,  that  I  have  vMr 

*^  You  ha'  mine»  general,''  said  Colonel  Camp- 
bell; a  plain-looking  Scotchman^  with  harsh  feap 
tures,  but  which  were  deficient  in  energy  of  ezpres- 
iKNi,  who  articulated  every  word  with  a  broad  na- 
tional  accent ;  *'  but  I  relee  for  our  success  mair 
oa  your  couraffe,  gude  fortune,  an'  the  fears  o'  the 

rison,  wha*n  na  anteecepate  an  assault,  than  on 
aacUon  and  eenergy  ox  our  deesperited  troops. 
How  tarly  *U  ye  mak'  the  attack  ?" 

**  At  five  o'clock." 

•^  I  i^gret,  General  Montgomery,'^  observed,  in  a 
aldW)  ibrmal  tone  of  voice  and  manner,  a  slender, 
4«rlm:x)inp)exioned  gentleman,  with  a  high  foore- 
head  and  an  oval  face,  who  wore  a  military  undress, 
tyrtNT  which  was  thrown  a  "Spanish  mantle,  studi- 
ously arranged  about  his  person  in  graceful  folds, 
and  who  had  been  once  or  twice  addressed  as 
Major  Livingston^  'Hhat  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  opposing  this  desperate  enterprise,  proposed  by 
you  at  a  period  when  our  soldiers  are  in  a  situation 
of  deprivation  and  suffering  that  would  fill  with 
despair  a  mind  less  energetic  or,"  he  continued, 
bowii^  with  grave  politeness,  *'  a  spirit  less  brave 
than  your  own.  I  fear  your  sanguine  hopes  and 
our  desperate  situation  urge  you  to  a  step  which  . 
reason,  and  a  sedate,  unbiased  judgment  would* 
at  another  time,  present  to  you  in  a  very  different 
light  than  you  are  i>ow  inclined  to  behold  it " 

'^  Major  Livingston's  opinions  are  doubtless  of 
weight,  and  entitled  to  aeliberate  consideration," 
said  Captain  Morgan,  commander  of  a  rifle  corps,  • 
a  man  m  whose  face  was  written  intrepidity  and 
decision,  ^'  and  shall  be  duly  weighed  and  discussed 
by  the  sober  judgment  of  our  senses  <ifter  the  a«- 
sault.    I  agree  with  you,  general,  heart  and  hand^ 
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•^lii>t  only  in  the  etpediency,  but  the  absolate  neces- 
sity, of  taking  the  step  yoo  have  proposed.  It  is 
useless  to-  sum  up  the  arguments  in  its  favour. 
Their  name  is  Legion.  There  is  one,  and  an  im- 
portant one,  which  will  be  an  argumentitm  ad 
hominem  to  each  soldier,  and  act  as  a  spur  in  in- 
ducing those  whose  term  ^  of  service  is  expired  to 
Volunteer  cheerfully.  It  is  this :  if  we  capture  the 
city  after  a  long  and  close  siege,  which  we  are  not 
^sc^  sure  of  by  capitulation,  not  a  soldier  can  touch 
a  stiver,  not  an  old  dame's  knitting-n^edte,  as  his 
share  of  the  enemy's  possessions.  We  must  march 
-in  as  soberly  as  we  would  go  to  church.  But  if 
we  carry  the  town  by  assault,  our  men  will  profit 
by  the  rights  of  war  in  such  cases  conferred  on  the 
captors  of  a  fortified  town  when  taken  by  storm.*' 

'*  These  arguments,"  observed  Major  LivingstoOi 
sarcastically,  **  become  a  Janiasaty  rather  than  tn 
Americail  officer." 

^'Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen,  J&  add  to  the 
horrors  of  war  unnecessarily,"  replied  Captaia 
Morgan,  colouring  with  rising  anger;  ^but,  as  I 
have  observed,  this  is  the  lever  whiqh  will  move 
the  troops,  and  one  which,  from  tl)e  days  of  Julias 
CflBsar,  nas  never  been  applied  in  vain." 

**  I  believe,"  said  General  Montgomery,  risinff, 
*^  that,  with  but  one  exception,"  glancing  toward 
Major  Livingston  as  he  spoke,  **  you  are,  gentle^ 
men,  unanimous  in  the  opinion  I  have  advanced 
as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  immediate  and  more 
decisive  measures  to  bring  this  siege  to  a  close. 
I  feel  flattered  by  this  expression  of  your  senti« 
ments.  From  the  first  I  felt  confident  i  riionld  not 
be  alone  in  this  enterprise.  If  Major  Livingston 
<wiU  have  the  kindness  to  honour  me  with  a  &w 
moments'  conversation  after  the  council  breaks  ttpi 
I  tUfik  I  shall  be  able  to  win  him  by  argomeiit^ 
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as  .pot#iit,  at  litft^ti  as  those  my  ixmcA^  Ca^^liiii 
Jf  organ,  proposed  levelling  at  the  troops." 
,  The  gentleman  addressed  nodded  a  grave  assent, 
.and  the  general  continued : 

.''I  wiu  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  detail  my 
pl^n  of  attack,  and  arrange  with  you  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  successful  oper ation^" 

While  the  council  was  engaged  in  discusiing    • 
the  important  business  laid  before  it,  the  sentind 
announced  a  guard  with'^a  prisoner,  taken  ^ear  the 
walls,  who  cidled  himself  a  deserter  from  the  city. 

'*  Admit  them,"  said  General  Montgomery,  tum- 
ping and  advancing  towards  the  door  with  expecta- 
tion. 

Two  riflemen  entered,  guardii^  a  youth  dressed 
iA  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Canadian  peas- 
antry; then  withdrawing  to  the  foot  of  the  tent, 
tbey  left  him  standing  Sone  in  the  midst  of  ihe 
council. 

"  Are  you  a  deserter  or  prisoner,  young  sir  ?" 
sternly  demanded  General  Montgomery,  remark- 
ing with  surprise  his  youthful  appearance. 

^'  I  am  prisoner  now,"  answered  the  youth,  pert- 
ty ;  ^'  ten  minutes  ago  I  was  a  deserter." 

^'  Have  you  cTeserled  from  the  garrison  T 

"  I  was  not  in  the  garrison.  I  like  my  freedom 
too  well  to  be  mewed  up  there,  like  so  many  sheep 
waiting  to  have  their  throats  cut." 

"  rfaitb,  Carleton  nnist  be  bard  run  to  man  his  J 
bastions  with  such  piffmies  as  this  imp,"  said  Cap- 
tain Morgan,  whose  hurge  size  authorized  a  c(h&- 
parison  of  this  kind. 

^'  Thoa  art  an  old  boar,"  retorted  the  lad,  tummg 
npon  him  sharply,  ''and  fitter  to  fill  a  ditch  with 
that  huge  carcass  of  thine  than  line  wall  or  bas- 
tion." 

^' There  ybu  have  it,  Morgan,"  sakl  Qeamral 


MoB^^iqeiy,  laughing  >  "  if  Caileton'a  afrords  are 
as  sharp  aa  nis  tongue,  we  shall  have  warm  work." 

"  And  if  thy  officeis'  blades,"  spoke  the  lad,  cast- 
iDg  a  significant  glance  towards  Captain  Alorgan, 
'nog  not  with  Setter  metal  than  their  speech, 
there  will  be  httle  blood  shed  in  this  siege." 

"  A  truce  to  ibis  eaucy  speech,  malapert,"  said 
General  Montgomery,  peremptorily,  "  and  see  if 
vour  tongue  promise  to  be  useful  as  well  as  shaip. 
When  did  you  leave  the  citadel  V 

"  Within  the  hour." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

"  Letting  myself  down  the  walls  after  dark." 

"  What  induced  you  to  take  this  step  and  desert 
jour  colours  V 

"  They  were  no  colours  of  mine.  I  chou  to 
fight  on  the  side  where  I  had  friends." 

"  Can  you  give  me,  my  lad,  any  important  in- 
formation of  General  Carleton's  operations  V 

"  That  can  I.  'Twas  for  this  alone  I  leaped  the 
wall  and  hastened  to  this  rebel  camp.  It  was 
noised  about  by  a  deserter  they  let  in  after  dark, 
that  General  Montgomery  was  to  attack  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Towns  at  the  same  hour,  and 
that  Governor  Carleton  was  making  preparations  to 
receive  it." 

"  Ha,  aay  you  so,  youngster  1"  exclaimed  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  while  the  other  officers  maai- 
fested  great  surprise. 

"  Tnfle  not  with  us,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  grasp- 
ing the  boy's  wrist  till  the  blood  turned  black  be- 
neath his  finger  nails,  "  or  your  young  neck  shall 
anawer  for  it  r 

"  Release  the  lad,  colwiel,"  said  Capuin  Ger. 
naine,  a  UU,  pale,  and  courUy  officer  about  ' 
years  of  age,  who  had  not  spoken  iu  the  coi 
^'  how  can  be  trifle,  not  having  kn^wn  our  pi 
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**  It  puzzles  me  how  in  the  devil  it  could  leak 
out,"  observed  Major  Brown. 

"  I  have  mentioned  it,  except  before  you,  gentle- 
men,'' said  General  Montgomery,  "  to  no  one  but 
'  my  aiddecamp,  Major  Burton .'^ 

"  And  I  think  I  can  explain  how  the  secret  haa 
transpired,"  said  Burton.  "  When  I  parted  from 
you  at  the  tent  door  this  evening,  general,  I  espied 
m  Canadian,  as  by  his  dress  he  appeared  to  be, 
skulking  along  the  lines,  and  moving  in  such  a 
direction  from  me  that  I  now  feel  confident  he 
must  have  overheard,  from  behind  the  furze  and 
stone  walls  which  bordered  our  path,  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  together  in  relation  to  the  assault  and 
summoning  of  this  council.  I  succeeded  in  arrest* 
ing  him,  and  he  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  to  you 
under  guard  shortly  after.  He  probably  was  a 
spy,  and  has  perhaps  escaped  again  into  the  city." 

"  It  must  be- so.  He  told  me  so  fair  a  tale,  and 
played  the  rebel  so  well  with  his  tongue,  that, 
after  drawing  all  the  information  from  him*  that 
would  be  of  use  to  me,  and  accepting  his  offer  of 
i^ervices  as  a  guide  to  the  Lower  Town;  I  dismissed 
him  to  the  ranks ;  cautioning  the  men  who  guarded 
him  hither,  however,,  to  keep  an  eye  on^^his  move- 
ments. Wilson,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of  the 
guards  present,  "  go  to  Lieutenant  Boyd's  quarters, 
and  learn  if  that  Canadian  deserter  calling  himself 
Luc  Giles  js  to  be  found." 

"  Didst  see  the  deserter,  boy  ?"  inquired  Captain 
.Dearborn* 

**  I  did,  and  know  him  to  be  an  arrant  rogue." 

^'  Is  his  nanae  Luc  Giles  ?"  demanded  Gfeneial 
Montgomery  of  the  lad. 

^  As  true  as  Old  Nick  be  named  Satan.    I  ne*er 

ew  the  hour  both  had  not  their  heads  and  hands 

1  o'  naiscfaief," 
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"It  is  dear  enough,  Major  Burton,"  said  &9 
commander-in-cliief.     "  This  iiitelligence,  gentle- 
men, threatens  to  interfere  with  our  arrange  men  is." 
"  But  not  with  our  ultinsate  plan,  general,"  said 
Burton,  proreiplly. 
"How  so,  then?" 

"  The  enemy,  depending  on  the  information  they 
have  received  through  their  spy,  are  expecting  ui 
to  attack  both  towns  simultaneously,  and  witTdi-' 
vide  their  forces,  to  be  the  better  able  to  repel  both. 
Therefore  we  should  make  one  real  attack  with 
the  best  part  of  our  force  upon  the  Lower  Towo 
while  they  are  thus  weakened,  and,  with  a  smaller 
detachment,  make  a  feint  on  the  Upper,  to  keep  (he 
troops  stationed  there  in  play,  and  prevHit  their 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  quarter  where  we  make 
the  assault." 

"Itiswell  conceived," exclaimed  General  Mont- 
gomery, warmly  grasping  the  hand  of  his  aid ;  "  inf 
addition,  I  propose  l^at  we  divide  our  army  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  Canadian 
volunteers,  shall  be  commanded  by  my  friend,  Ma- 
jor Livingston,"  here  he  bowed  courteously  to  that 
§enlleman,  who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  nod- 
ed  compliance;  "the  other  I  shall  give  to  Major 
Brown,"  he  continued,  looking  also  towards  that  of- 
ficer, who  acknowledged  his  gratification  at  the  ap- 
f  ointment  by  a  smile  and  striking  his  hand  against 
is  Bword-hitt ;  "  these  two  divisions  shall  distrsct 
the  garrison  by  making  two  feints  simultaneously 
against  the  Upper  Town  at  St,  John's  and  Cape  j 

■  Diamond.  The  third  division,  led  on  by  Colonel  M 
Arnold,  and  the  fourth  and  remaining  one,  consist-  ^^m 
ing  of  my  New-York  troopB,  and  commanded  l>3Ck^^| 
myself  in  person,  shall  maVe  two  real  attacks  up  V 
opposite  sides  of  the  Lower  Town.  ■  Doesihis  pla{^  1 
seem  to  be  feasible  to  you,  genUemen,  and  ine< 
with  your  approbation  1" 


A 
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A*  pount,  at  iMtt^t,  as  those  my  fmnd.  Captain 

Jtf  organ,  proposed  levelling  at  the  troops." 
,  The  gentleman  addressed  nodded  a  grave  asseot^        '        { 
^d  the  ffeneral  continued :  I 

/'I  wul  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  detail  my 
plan  of  attack,  and  arrange  with  you  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  successful  operatiom'^ 

Whil&  the  council  was  engaged  in  discussing    • 
the  important  business  laid  before  it,  the  sentind 
announced  a  cuard  with*  a  prisoner,  taken  near  the 
walls,  who  owed  himself  a  deserter  from  the  cky.  t" 

"  Admit  them,'^  said  General  Montgomery,  tum* 
jng  and  advancing  towards  the  door  with  expecta- 
tion. 

Two  riflemen  entered,  guardii^  a  youth  dressed 
iii  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Canadian  peas- 
antry ;  then  withdrawing  to  the  foot  of  the  tent, 
tbey  left  him  standing  alone  in  the  nsidst  of  the 
council. 

**Are  you  a  deserter  or  prisoner,  young  sir?"  ^ 

sternly  demanded  General  Montgomery,  remark* 
ing  with  surfmse  his  youthful  appearance. 

^'  I  am  prisoner  now,"  answered  the  youth,  pert- 
ly ;  ^^  ten  minutes  ago  I  was  a  deserter." 

'*  Have  you  cTeserted  from  the  garrison  T 

**  I  was  not  in  the  garrison.  I  like  my  freedom 
too  well  to  be  mewed  up  there,  like  so  many  sheep 
waitinc  to  have  their  throats  cut." 

"  rfiuth,  Garleton  must  be  hard  run  to  man  his  / 
bastions  with  such  pigmies  as  this  im{),"  said  Cap«  )«k 

tain  Morgan,  whose  large  size  authorized  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind. 

^'  Thou  art  an  old  boar,"  retorted  the  lad,  tumkiff 
npott  him  sharply,  *'  and  fitter  to  fill  a  ditch  with 
that  huge  carcass  of  thine  than  line  wall  or  bas- 
tion." 

^' There  you  have  it,  Morgan,"  said  GenerflJ 
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JkloBtgoiQeryi  laughing ;  "  if  Carleton'a  fttv^ords  are 
as  sharp  as  nis  tongue,  we  shall  have  warm  work.** 

"  And  if  thy  officers'  blades,"  spoke  the  lad,  cast- 
ing a  significant  fflance  towards  Captain  Morgani 
*  ring  not  with  better  metal  than  their  speech, 
there  will  be  little  blood  shed,  in  this  siege." 

"  A  truce  to  this  saucy  speech,  malapert,"  said 
General  Montgomery,  peremptorily,  "  and  see  if 
your  tongue  promise  to  be  useful  as  well  as  shaip. 
When  did  you  leave  the  citadel  ?" 

"  Within  the  hour." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

"  Letting  myself  down  the  walls  after  dark.'* 

**  What  mduced  you  to  take  this  step  and  desert 
jour  colours  ?" 

"They  were  no  colours  of  mine.  I  chose  to 
fight  on  the  side  where  I  had  friends." 

**  Can  you  give  me,  my  lad,  any  important  in- 
fqrmation  of  General  Carleton's  operations  ?" 

"  That  can  I.  'Twas  for  this  alone  I  leaped- the 
'waU  and  hastened  to  this  rebel  camp.  It  was 
noised  about  by  a  deserter  they  let  in  after  dark, 
that  General  Montgomery  was  to  attack  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Towns  at  the  same  hour,  and 
that  Governor  Carleton  was  making  preparations  to 
receive  it." 

"  Ha,  say  you  so,  youngster  ?"  exclaimed  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  while  the  other  officers  naani- 
fested  great  surprise. 

"  Trifle  not  with  us,"  said.Colonel  Arnold,  grasp- 
ing the  boy^s  vmst  till  the  blood  turned  bladi;  be- 
neath his  finger  naUs,  '*  or  your  young  neck  shall 
answer  for  it!" 

'*  Release  the  lad,  colcmel,"  said  Captain  Gr^r- 
VWne,  a  tall,  pale,  and  courdy  officer  about  toTty 
years  of  age,  who  had  not  spoken  in  the  council ; 
''  how  can  ne  triflci  not  having  knQWA  our  plMsT* 
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**  It  puzzles  me  how  in  the  deyil  it  cotdd  leak 
out,"  observed  Major  Brown. 

"  I  have  mentioned  it,  except  before  you,  gentle- 
men," said  General  Montgomery,  "  to  no  one  but 
'  my  aiddecamp,  Major  Burton." 

"  And  I  think  I  can  explain  how  the  secret  haa 
transpired,"  said  Burton.  "  When  I  parted  from 
.  you  at  the  tent  door  this  evening,  general,  I  espied 
E  Canadian,  as  by  his  dress  he  appeared  to  be,  ' 
skulking  along  the  lines,  and  moving  in  such  a 
direction  from  me  that  I  now  feel  confident  he 
must  have  overheard,  from  behind  the  furze  and 
stone  walls  which  bordered  our  path,  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  together  in  relation  to  the  assault  and 
summoning  of  this  council.  I  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing him,  and  he  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  to  you 
under  guard  shortly  after.  He  probably  was  a 
spy,  and  has  perhaps  escaped  again  into  the  city." 

"  It  must  be- so.  He  told  me  so  fair  a  tale,  and 
played  the  rebel  so  v^ell  with  his  tongue,  that, 
after  drawing  all  the  information  from  him- that 
would  be  of  use  to  me,  and  accepting  his  offer  of 
Services  as  a  guide  to  the  Lower  Town;  I  dismissed 
him  to  the  ranks ;  cautioning  the  men  who  guarded 
him  hither,  however,  to  keep  an  eye  on'*his  move- 
ments. Wilson,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of  the 
guards  present,  "  go  to  Lieutenant  Boyd's  quarters, 
and  learn  if  that  Canadian  deserter  calling  himself 
Luc  Giles  Js  to  be  found." 

''  Didst  see  the  deserter,  boy  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Dearborn* 

"  I  did,  and  know  him  to  be  an  arrant  rogue." 

^'  Is  his  name  Lqc  Giles  ?"  demanded  General 
Montgomery  of  the  lad. 

^  As  true  as  Old  Nick  be  named  Satan.  I  ne*er 
knew  the  hour  both  had  not  the^r  heads  and  hands 
^tttt  o' mischief," 
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**It  is  clear  enough,  Major  Burton,"  said  die 
commander-in-chief.  "This  intelligence,  gentle- 
men, threatens  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements.** 

'*  But  not  with  our  ultimate  plan,  general,"  said 
Burton,  promptly. 

"  How  so,  then  T  .       . 

"  The  enemy,  depending  on  the  information  they 
have  received  through  their  spy,  are  expecting  us 
to  attack  both  towns  simultaneously,  and  willdi** 
vide  their  forces,  to  be  the  belter  able  to  repel  both. 
Therefore  we  should  make  one  real  attack  with 
the  best  part  of  our  force  upon  the  Lower  Town 
while  they  are  thus  weakened,  and,  with  a  smaller 
detachment,  make  a  feint  on  the  Upper,  to  keep  the 
troops  stationed  there  in  play,  and  prevent  their 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  quarter  where  we  make 
the  assault." 

"  It  is  well  conceived,"  exclaimed  General  Mont* 
gomery,  warmly  grasping  the  hand  of  his  aid ;  "  itf 
addition,  I  propose  i|;iat  we  divide  our  army  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  Canadian 
volunteers,  shall  be  commanded  by  my  friend.  Ma- 
jor Livingston,"  here  he  bowed  courteously  to  that 
Sentleman,  who,  after  a  moment's  he8itatix>n,  nod- 
ed  compliance ;  "  the  other  I  shall  give  to  Major 
Brown,"  he  continued,  looking  also  towards  that  of- 
ficer, who  acknowledged  his  gratification  at  the  ap- 
pointment by  a  smile  and  striking  his  hand  against 
his  sword-hilt ;  "  these  two  divisions  shall  distract 
the  garrison  by  making  two  feints  simultaneously 
against  the  Upper  Town  at  St.  John's  and  Cape 
Diamond.  The  third  division,  led  on  by  Colonel 
Arnold,  and  the  fourth  and  remaining  one,  consist- 
ing  of  my  New- York  troops,  and  commanded  by 
myself  in  person,  shall  make  two  real  attacks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Lower  Town.  •  Does  this  plan 
seem  to  be  feasible  to  you,  genUemeD,  lusd  wr 
with  your  approbation  ?" 
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A*  potent,  at  lM»t,  as  those  my  fmoA,  Ca^Hifi 
Jkforgan,  proposed  levelling  at  the  troops." 

,  The  gentleman  addressed  nodded  a  gcsTO  assent, 
^  and  the  ffeneral  continued : 

/'I  wul  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  detail  my 
plan  of  attack,  and  arrange  with  you  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  successful  operationv" 

While  the  council  was  engaged  in  discussing    • 
the  important  business  laid  before  it,  the  sentind 
announced  a  guard  with*  a  prisoner,  taken  near  the 
walls,  who  cidled  himself  a  deserter  from  the  city.  T^ 

"  Admit  them,'^  said  General  Montgomery,  turn- 
ing and  advancing  towards  the  door  with  expecta- 
tion. 

Two  riflemen  entered,  guardii^  a  youth  dressed 
iii  die  picturesque  costume  of  the  Canadian  peas- 
antry ;  then  withdrawing  to  the  foot  of  the  tent, 
they  left  him  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
council. 

"Are  you  a  deserter  or  prisoner,  young  sir?'*  ^ 

sternly  demanded  General  Montgomery,  remark- 
ing with  surfmse  his  youthful  appearance. 

**  I  am  prisoner  now,"  answered  the  youth,  pert- 
ly ;  "  ten  minutes  ago  I  was  a  deserter." 

'^  Have  you  cTeserted  from  the  garrison  T 

"  I  was  not  in  the  garrison.  llike  my  freedom 
too  well  to  be  mewed  up  there,  like  so  many  sheep 
waiting  to  have  their  throats  cut." 

^  rfaitfa,  Garleton  must  be  hard  run  to  man  his   / 
bastions  with  such  pigmies  as  this  imp,"  said  Cap*  > 

tain  Morgan,  whose  hurge  size  authorized  a  c<mii-  ' 

parison  of  this  kind. 

^'  Thou  art  an  old  boar,"  retorted  the  lad,  tumkiff 
upon  him  sharply,  "  and  fitter  to  fill  a  ditch  with 
that  huge  carcass  of  thine  than  line  wall  or  bas- 
tem." 

^'Thsre  you  have  it,  Morgan,"  said  Qeutni 
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MoB^soJOperyt  laug}iiiig ;  ''  if  Carleton's  sWords  aro 
as  sharp  as  nis  tongue,  we  shall  have  warm  work.** 

"  And  if  thy  officers'  blades,"  spoke  the  lad,  cast- 
ing a  significant  fflance  towards  Captain  Morgan, 
*  ring  not  with  better  metal  than  their  speech, 
there  will  be  little  blood  shed  in  this  sipge." 

"  A  truce  to  this  saucy  speech,  malapert,"  said 
General  Montgomery,  peremptorily,  "  and  see  if 
your  tongue  promise  to  be  useful  as  well  as  sharp. 
When  did  you  leave  the  citadel  ?" 

"  Within  the  hour." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

"  Letting  myself  down  the  walls  after  dark.** 

^*  What  mduced  you  to  take  this  step  and  desert 
jour  colours  ?" 

"They  were  no  colours  of  mine.  I  chose  to 
fight  on  the  side  where  I  had  friends." 

"  Can  you  give  me,  my  lad,  any  important  in- 
formation of  General  Carleton's  operations  ?" 

"  That  can  I.  'Twas  for  this  alone  I  leaped  the 
'wall  and  hastened  to  this  rebel  camp.  It  was 
noised  about  by  a  deserter  they  let  in  after  dark, 
that  General  Montgomery  was  to  attack  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Towns  at  the  same  hour,  and 
that  Governor  Carleton  was  making  preparations  to 
receive  it." 

"  Ha,  say  you  so,  youngster  ?"  exclaimed  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  while  the  other  officers  mani- 
fested 0reat  surprise. 

"  Tnfle  not  with  us,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  grasp- 
ing the  boy^s  Mrrist  till  the  t}lood  turned  black  be- 
neath his  finger  naUs,  "  or  your  young  neck  shall 
answer  for  it!" 

'*  Release  the  lad,  colonel,"  said  Captain  G^r- 
vwne,  a  tall,  pale,  and  courdy  officer  about  ^ty 
years  of  age,  who  had  not  spoken  in  the  council ; 
"  how  can  ne  trifle,  not  having  know^  our  jiM»  f 
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^*  It  puzzles  me  how  in  the  deyil  it  codd  leak 
out,"  observed  Major  Brown. 

^'  I  have  mentioned  it,  except  before  you,  gentle- 
men," said  General  Montgomery,  "  to  no  one  but 
'  my  aiddecamp,  Major  Burton." 

"  And  I  think  I  can  explain  how  the  secret  haa 
transpired,"  said  Burton.  "  When  I  parted  from 
.  you  at  the  tent  door  this  evening,  general,  I  espied 
E  Canadian,  as  by  his  dress  he  appeared  to  be, 
skulking  along  the  lines,  and  moving  in  such  a 
direction  from  me  that  I  now  feel  confident  he 
must  have  overheard,  from  behind  the  furze  and 
stone  walls  which  bordered  our  path,  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  together  in  relation  to  the  assault  and 
summoning  of  this  council.  I  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing him,  and  he  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  to  you 
under  guard  shortly  after.  He  probably  was  a 
spy,  and  has  perhaps  escaped  again  into  the  city." 

'*  It  must  be- so.  He  told  me  so  fair  a  tale,  and 
played  the  rebel  so  vvell  with  his  tongue,  that, 
after  drawing  all  the  information  from  him- that 
would  be  of  use  to  me,  and  accepting  his  offer  of 
Services  as  a  guide  to  the  Lower  Town;  I  dismissed 
him  to  the  ranks ;  cautioning  the  men  who  guarded 
him  hither,  however,,  to  keep  an  eye  on- his  move- 
ments. Wilson,"  he  said,  addressing  one  of  the 
guards  present,  "  go  to  Lieutenant  Boyd*s  quarters, 
and  learn  if  that  Canadian  deserter  calling  himself 
Luc  Gileses  to  be  found." 

"  Didst  see  the  deserter,  boy  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Dearborn, 

**  I  did,  and  know  him  to  be  an  arrant  rogue." 

^'  Is  his  name  Lqc  Giles  V*  demanded  Geneial 
Montgomery  of  the  lad. 

^  As  true  as  Old  Nick  be  named  Satan.  I  ne*er 
knew  the  hour  both  had  not  their  heads  and  hands 
Mo' mischief," 
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**It  is  clear  enough,  Major  Burton,**  said  die 
commander-in-chief.  **This  intelligence,  gentle- 
men, threatens  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements." 

'*  But  not  with  our  ultimate  plan,  general,"  said 
Burton,  promptly. 

"  How  so,  then  ?"  .      . 

"  The  enemy,  depending  on  the  information  they 
have  received  through  their  spy,  are  expectinff  us 
to  attack  both  towns  simultaneously,  and  willdi*' 
Vide  their  forces,  to  be  the  better  able  to  repel  both. 
Therefore  we,  should  make  one  real  attack  with 
the  best  part  of  our  force  upon  the  Lower  Town 
while  they  are  thus  weakened,  and,  with  a  smaller 
detachment,  make  a  feint  on  the  Upper,  to  keep  the 
troops  stationed  there  in  play,  and  prevent  their 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  quarter  where  we  make 
the  assault." 

"  It  is  well  conceived,"  exclaimed  General  Mont* 
gomery,  warmly  grasping  the  hand  of  his  aid;  "in* 
addition,  I  propose  that  we  divide  our  army  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  Canadian 
volunteers,  shall  be  commanded  by  my  friend,  Ma- 
jor Livingston,"  here  he  bowed  courteously  to  that 
Sentleman,  who,  after  a  moment's  he8itatix>n,  nod- 
ed  compliance ;  "  the  other  I  shall  give  to  Major 
Brown,"  he  continued,  looking  also  towards  that  of- 
ficer, who  acknowledged  his  gratification  at  the  ap- 
pointment by  a  smile  and  striking  his  hand  against 
nis  sword-hilt ;  "  these  two  divisions  shall  distract 
the  garrison  by  making  two  feints  simultaneously 
against  the  Upper  Town  at  St.  John's  and  Cape 
Diamond.  The  third  division,  led  on  by  Colonel 
Arnold,  and  the  fourth  and  remaining  one,  consist- 
ing  of  my  New- York  troops,  and  commanded  by 
myself  in  person,  shall  make  two  real  attacks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Lower  Town.  •  Does  this  phm 
seem  to  be  feasible  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  meet 
with  your  approbation  T 
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A*  potent,  at  Ita^t,  as  those  my  fmnd,  Ca^liip 

JkforgaDy  proposed  levelling  at  the  troops." 
,  The  gentleman  addressed  nodded  a  gzave  assent, 
^d  the  general  continued : 

/'I  wul  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  detail  my 
plan  of  attack,  and  arrange  with  you  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  it  into  successful  operation^" 

While  the  council  was  engaged  in  discussing    • 
the  important  business  laid  before  it,  the  sentind 
announced  a  guard  with'' a  prisoner,  taken  near  the 
walls,  who  cidled  himself  a  deserter  from  the  city. 

'*  Admit  them,'^  said  General  Montgomery,  tum- 
ping and  advancing  towards  the  door  with  ezpecta- 
ti(m. 

Two  riflemen  entered,  guardii^  a  youth  dressed 
ift  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Canadian  peas* 
antry;  then  withdrawing  to  the  foot  of  the  tent, 
they  left  him  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
council. 

''Are  you  a  deserter  or  prisoner,  young  sir?'* 
sternly  demanded  General  Montgomery,  remark- 
ing with  surprise  his  youthful  appearance. 

^'  I  am  prisoner  now,"  answered  the  youth,  pert- 
ly ;  '*  ten  minutes  ago  I  was  a  deserter." 

''  Have  you  cTeserted  from  the  garrison  T 

^^  I  was  not  in  the  garrison.  llike  my  freedom 
too  well  to  be  mewed  up  there,  like  so  many  sheep 
waiting  to  have  their  throats  cut." 

^  rfaitfa,  Garleton  must  be  hard  run  to  man  his  J 
bastions  with  such  pigmies  as  this  imi),"said  Cap* 
tain  Morgan,  whose  large  size  authorised  a  com- 
parison of  this  kind. 

^  Thou  art  an  old  boar,"  retorted  the  lad,  turmiu| 
npon  him  sharply,  '*  and  fitter  to  fill  a  ditch  wim 
that  huge  carcass  of  thine  than  line  wall  or  bas- 

''Thsre  you  have  it,  Morgan,"  said  General 
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JULoBtgoi^ery,  laug}iing ;  ''  if  Carleton'a  sttrords  em 
as  sharp  as  nis  tongue,  we  shall  have  warm  work.** 

"  And  if  thy  officers'  blades,"  spoke  the  lad,  cast- 
ing a  significant  dance  towards  Captain  Morgani 
'ring  not  with  better  metal  than  their  speechi 
there  will  be  little  blood  shed,  in  this  siege." 

"  A  truce  to  this  saucy  speech,  malapert,"  said 
General  Montgomery,  peremptorily,  "  and  see  if 
your  tongue  promise  to  be  useful  as  well  as  sharp. 
When  did  you  leave  the  citadel  ?" 

"  Within  the  hour." 

"  By  what  means  ?" 

"  Letting  myself  down  the  walls  after  dark,** 

**  What  mduced  you  to  take  this  step  and  desert 
jour  colours  ?" 

''  They  were  no  colours  of  mine.  I  chose  to 
fight  on  the  side  where  I  had  friends." 

*'  Can  you  give  me,  my  lad,  any  important  in- 
formation of  General  Carleton's  operations  ?" 

'^  That  can  I.  Twas  for  this  alone  I  leaped- the 
'wall  and  hastened  to  this  rebel  camp.  It  was 
noised  about  by  a  deserter  they  let  in  after  dark, 
that  General  Montgomery  was  to  attack  both  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Towns  at  the  same  hour,  and 
that  Governor  Carleton  was  making  preparations  to 
receive  it." 

"Ha,  say  you  so,  youngster?"  exclaimed  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  while  the  other  officers  mani- 
fested great  surprise. 

"  Trifle  not  with  us,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  grasp- 
ing the  boy^s  Mrrist  till  the  f>lood  turned  hhSk  be- 
neath his  finger  naUs,  "  or  your  young  neck  shall 
answer  for  it!" 

"  Release  the  lad,  colonel,"  said  Captain  G^r- 
m^ne,  a  tall,  pale,  and  courtly  officer  about  tony 
years  of  age,  who  had  not  spoken  in  the  council ; 
**  how  can  ne  triflei  not  Jiaving  knpwA  ouf  plemi.r 
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^*  It  puzzles  me  how  in  the  deyil  it  coold  leak 
out,"  observed  Major  Brown. 

"  I  have  mentioned  it,  except  before  you,  gentle- 
men," said  General  Montgomery,  "  to  no  one  but 
'  my  aiddecamp,  Major  Burton." 

^'  And  I  think  I  can  explain  how  the  secret  has 
transpired,"  said  Burton.  "  When  I  parted  from 
.  you  at  the  tent  door  this  evening,  general,  I  espied 
ft  Canadian,  as  by  his  dress  he  appeared  to  be, 
skulking  along  the  lines,  and  moving  in  such  a 
direction  from  me  that  I  now  feel  confident  he 
must  have  overheard,  from  behind  the  furze  and 
stone  walls  which  bordered  our  path,  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  together  in  relation  to  the  assault  and 
summoning  of  this  council.  I  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing him,  and  he  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  to  you 
under  guard  shortly  after.  He  probably  was  a 
spy*  and  has  perhaps  escaped  agam  into  the  city." 

"  It  must  be>so.  He  told  me  so  fair  a  tale,  and 
played  tlie  rebel  so  well  with  his  tongue,  that, 
after  drawing  all  the  information  from  him  •  that 
would  be  of  use  to  me,  and  accepting  his  offer  of 
Services  as  a  guide  to  the  Lower  Town;  I  dismissed 
him  to  the  ranks ;  cautioning  the  men  who  guarded 
him  hither,  however,,  to  keep  an  eye  on^^his  move- 
ments. Wilson,"  be  said,  addressing  one  of  the 
guards  present,  "  go  to  Lieutenant  Boyd's  quarters, 
and  learn  if  that  Canadian  deserter  calling  himself 
Luc  Gileses  to  be  found." 

"  Didst  see  the  deserter,  boy  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Dearborn* 

"  I  did,  and  know  him  to  be  an  arrant  rogue." 

"  Is  his  nanae  Luc  Giles  ?"  demanded  Gfenexal 
Montgomery  of  the  lad. 

*  As  true  as  Old  Nick  be  named  Satan.  I  ne*er 
knew  the  hour  both  had  not  their  heads  and  hands 
foil  o' mischief," 
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**It  is  clear  enough,  Major  Burton,'*  said  the 
commander-in-chief.  "This  intelligence,  gentle- 
men, threatens  to  interfere  with  our  arrangements.** 

"  But  not  with  our  ultimate  plan,  general,''  said 
Burton,  promptly. 

"  How  so,  then  ?"  .      , 

"  The  enemy,  depending  on  the  information  they 
have  received  through  their  spy,  are  expecting  u6 
to  attack  both  towns  simultaneously,  and  will  di** 
vide  their  forces,  to  be  the  better  able  to  repel  both. 
Therefore  we.  should  make  one  real  attack  with 
the  best  part  of  our  force  upon  the  Lower  Town 
while  they  are  thus  weakened,  and,  with  a  smaller 
detachment,  make  a  feint  on  the  Upper,  to  keep  the 
troops  stationed  there  in  play,  and  prevent  their 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  quarter  where  we  make 
the  assault." 

"  It  is  well  conceived,"  exclaimed  General  Mont* 
gomery,  warmly  grasping  the  hand  of  his  aid ;  "itf 
addition,  I  propose  i(jat  we  divide  our  army  into 
four  parts,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  Canadian 
volunteers,  shall  be  commanded  by  my  friend,  Ma- 
jor Livingston,"  here  he  bowed  courteously  to  that 
Sentleman,  who,  after  a  moment's  he8itatix>n,  nod- 
ed  compliance ;  "  the  other  I  shall  give  to  Major 
Brown,"  he  continued,  looking  also  towards  that  of- 
ficer, who  acknowledged  his  gratification  at  the  ap- 
pointment by  a  smile  and  striking  his  hand  against 
his  sword-hilt ;  "  these  two  divisions  shall  distract 
the  garrison  by  making  two  feints  simultaneously 
against  the  Upper  Town  at  St.  John's  and  Cape 
Diamond.  The  third  division,  led  on  by  Colonel 
Arnold,  and  the  fourth  and  remaining  one,  consist- 
ing  of  my  New- York  troops,  and  commanded  by 
myself  in  person,  shall  make  two  real  attacks  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Lower  Town.  •  Does  this  plaa 
seem  to  be  feasible  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  Bieet 
with  your  approbation  ?" 
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^*  May  i  ^JP^*^  X^^'  object  ia  seloctang  tb§ 
Lower  Town  r  asked  Captain  Germaine. 

"  All  the  commercial  interests  and  a  great  por 
tion  of  the  wealth  of  Quebec  is  in  this  quarter.  .  If 
it  is  once  in  our  power,  the  citizens,  to  presexre 
their  possessions,  will  compel  Governor  Carleton 
to  capitulate." 

"  I  believe  I  shall  stand  alone  in  any  opposition 
I  may  make  to  General  Montgomery's  proposition, 
said  Burton,  looking  round  and  observing  the  unan 
imous  approval  of  the  council.    **  My  objections  do 
not  affect  the  mode  of  attack,  which  is  admirable, 
and  worthy  the  military  genius  of  its  author ;  but, 
I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  General  Montgomery's 
leading  in  person  a  forlorn  ho]p^  for  such^  undenia- 
bly, is  each  detachment  destined  for  this  assault. 
It  is  not  his  place ;  and,  if  be  falls,  it  will  be  adeath- 
blow  to  our  hopes." 
,^     "  The  fate  of  the  day  will  not  depend  on  one  divis- 
,.ion  nor  on.  one  leader,"  said  Colonel  Arnold,  sneer- 


ingly. 
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[either  victory  nor  defeat  will  depend  on  me 
(^  my  personal  command,  as  you  remark.  Colonel 
Arnold,'!  said  General^  Montgomery,  with  dignity ;  . 
"  if  I  fail,  there  will  be  others  equally  able  to  fill 
my  place.  I  thank  you,  my  young  friend,"  he 
aoded,  turning  to  Burton;  ''but  Richard  Mont- 
gomery must  not  lag  behind  while  his  brave  men 
are  in  the  van.  I  give  myself  to  this  enterprise, 
and  live  or  die  with  it." 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  attack  should 
be  made  between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  ensuing 
ipoming.  The  council  then  broke  up.  The  re- 
sult of  its,  deliberations  will  show  how  the  wisest 
and  most  judicious  plans  are  controU^d  by  circum- 
stances, which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore-    ' 
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Am  the  officers  were  depaitiiig  to  hamen  to  their 

several  posts  to  prepare  for  the  assauk,  Boiton  &h 
his  sleeve  pulled,  and,  turniiig,  saw  at  his  side  the 
deserter,  in  whom,  on  his  entrance  into  the  tent,  he 
had  recognised  his  old  acquaintance  and  guide, 
Zacharie  Nicolet. 

^'  Tis  you,  then,  Sir  Honk  that  was,"  he  said,  in 
a  low,  sharp  whisper ;  *'  I  thought,  when  I  came  in, 
I  knew  the  blink  of  that  dark  eye,  though  it  is  not 
now  flashing  from  benekth  a  pnest^s  cewl." 

^*  And  your  tongue  betrayed  you  as  readily,  Zach- 
ariel    But  how  came  you  engaged  in  the  wars  V* 

"  By  the  pope^s  toe !  didst  thou  not  promise,  or 
I  did  for  thee,  that  I  should  be  a  soldier  ?  One 
o'  Carleton's  companies  that  volunteered  in  our 
neighbourhood  was  marching  to  Quebec,  and  so 
I  joined  it.  But,  after  we  got  into  the  city,  I 
found  thou  wert  not  fighting  on  that  side,  and  so  I 
took  a  leap  over  the  wall,  and  here  I  am,  ready  to 
fight  or  run  away,  just  as  suits  thy  humour,  out 
how  i'  the  name  o'  all  the  saints  came  you  to  let 
that  Luc  Giles  come  to  camp  and  return  to  garrison 
with  his  thick  head  full  o'  treachery.  You  keep 
poor  guard  here,  even  if  two  long-legged  loons  did 
make  out  to  grab  me,"  he  added,  ^ancing  at  his 
captors,  who  were  both  present,  the  one  who  had 
been  sent  to  find  the  deserter  having  returned  and 
already  reported  that  he  had  disappeared  from  the 
camp;  ^'out  I  stumbled  over  them  in  the  dark, 
while  they  were  snoring  like  a  pair  o*  turtles,  or 
they  would  have  been  none  the  wiser .'^ 

"  You  lie,  you  carroty-headed  imp,"  cried  one  of 
the  soldiers,  mdignantly.* 

^'  Silence,  sir !  interposed  General  Montg(»nery. 
*'  I  suppose.  Major  Burton,  that  I  am  to  look  upon 
this  wild  slip  as  one  of  your  friends,  come  to  camp 
to  learn  ^e  art  of  war  under  your  auroices.    Y^* 

Vol.  I.— T 
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are,  doubtless,  the  friend  in  camp  he  spoke  of.  But 
methinks,  boy,  you  had  "best  be  learning  the  art  of 
spelling  at  school.     It  would  better  suit  your  years." 

**  It's  hard  to  tell  a  chicken's  age  by  its  teeth,  as 
Father  Bon  would  say.  If  I  had  been  at  school 
this  nighty  thou  wouldst  have  known  less  now  than 
thou  dost,  and  been  less  wise  in  the  morning." 

".You  say  truly,  boy.  From  this  time  you  are 
attached  to  Major  Burton,  if  he  chooses  to  receive 
such  an  adjunct." 

"  Willingly,  general.    He  has  done  me  good  ser-  "^ 

Tice  already,  and  may  be  useful  again.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  serviceable  as  a  guide  into  the  city." 

"  That  may  I.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  ground 
within  the  walls  but  I  have  crossed  it,  nor  path 
nor  road  to  or  from  the  city  I  have  not  put  foot  in." 

"I  could  have  sworn  it,"  said  Burton.  "But 
keep  your  reAless  spirit  quiet  a  while,  and  do  not  . 

leave  me.     Your  services  as  guide  may  be  moire  * 

useful  than  those  of  your  friend  Luc  Giles.     Guard,  ^ 

I  will  relieve  you  oi  your  prisoner." 

"Ay,  go  finish  thy  nap,"  said  Zacharie,  as  they 
were  passing  by  him  to  leave  the  tent,  both  casting 
on  him  no  very  amiable  looks,  "and  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  when  next  you  sleep,  or,  by  the  pope's  toe ! 
you  may  catch  a  Tartar." 

Thus  speaking,  Zacharie  followed  his  patron  to 
his  tent,  and  was  regularly  installed  as  his  confident 
tial  esquire. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    ABSATTLT. 


Thb  morning  of  the  thirty-first  of  December, 
seventeen  huni^d  and  seventy-five,  was  ushered 
in  with  a  tempest  of  snow,  higlily  favourable  to  the 
storming  parties,  which,  in  four  divisions,  moved 
steadily  and  silently  to  the  assault.  The  troops, 
on  being  drawn  up  at  break  of  day  and  informed 
of  the  projected  attack,  were  unanimous  in  desi< 
ring  to  be  immediately  led  on  ;  and  General  Mont-  . 
eomery,  taking  advantage  of  their  high  spirits,  gave 
the  signal  for  advancing  nearly  half  an  hour  earlier 
than  he  had  previously  intended. 

Placing  himself  with  his  aids  at  the  head  of  his 
brave  New- York  troops,  he  marched  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  by  the  way  of  Aunce  de  Mere,  under 
Cape  Diamond,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  barrier 
which  he  knew  to  be  defended  by  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery  mounted  on  a  bastion,  in  advance  of  which, 
about  two  hundred  yards,  stood  a  blockhouse  pro- 
■  tected  by  a  picket.  This,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion and  the  information  of  Burton,  he  considered 
the  most  advaniageoua  point  of  attack,  and  ihereforft 
led,  in  person,  the  best  part  of  his  force  against  it. 

His  route  lay  round  the  base  of  the  precipitous 
cliff  upon  which  the  citadel  was  built,  and  along  a 
rarrow  path  or  beach  between  the  face  of  the  rock 
and  the  river,  which  flowed  so  near  it  as  lo  leave 
passage  only  for  a  single  column  of  three,  and  often 
but  two  men  abreast.  To  add  to  the  difhculties  of 
'  Ae  march  of  this  adventurous  party,   enormo 
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masses  of  ice,  as  rugged  and  massive  as  if  they 
were  fragments  torn  from  the  cUjfFs  above  their 
heads,  were  piled  in  wild  confusion  upon  each  other 
in  their  path,  their  perpendicular  sides  presenting 
almost  impassable  barriers  tp  their  farther  progress. 
But  with  an  indomitable  spirit  of  perseverance,  and 
a  firmness  of  purpose  that  characterized  the  Amer* 
ican  soldiers  throughout  the  revolutionary  war,  they 
surmounted  obstacles  that  appeared  to  defy  human 
energies.  Now  clambering  over  precipices,  now 
sliding  down  inclined  planes  of  ice,  and  now  creep- 
ing under  overhanging  rocks,  they  continued  to 
press  forward  until  they  came  suddenly  upon  the 
picket  protecting  the  blockhouse,  which  was  indis- 
tinctly seen  through  the  falling  snow  a  few  yards 
in  its  rear. 

"  Here,  my  fin?  fellows,"  said  Montgomery,  who, 
during  their  march,  was  at  one  moment  ifi  the 
rear,  encouraging  the  slow  to  persevere,  at  another 
jn  the  v^,  animating  them  all  by  his  example, 
"here  is  the  way  to  victory.  Pass  this  picket 
and  yonder  blockhouse,  and  the  battery  is  ours. 
Here,  my  man !  I  will  take  that  axe.  Look  to  the 
condition  of  your  musket ;"  and,  taking  an  axe 
from  a  Herculean  soldier  who  was  about  to  assail 
the  palisades,  with  a  strong  arm  and  heavy  blows 
he  cut  a  passage  for  his  men  throygh  the  picket. 
The  sound  of  his  axe  was  the  first  intimation  the 
defenders  of  the  blockhouse  received  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  storming-party;  and,  giving  a  scatter- 
ing and  harmless  fire,  they  threw  their  arms  over 
the  breastwork,  and  with  loud  cries  of  "  The  ene- 
my !^  the  enemy !"  fled  in  dismay  and  confusion  fot 
protection  under  the  gims  of  the  battery. 

"  The  day  is  ours !     On,  my  brave  soldieri^  on  T 
shouted  the  gallant  Montgomery. 

Waving  his  awoid^he  ksy^d  through  fhf  breaqb 
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labaat  of  Berenl  soldien  vid  the  active  m-npen- 
tion  of  Biuton,  w^o,  imleu  when  sent  u>  tlw  rear 
oo  dutr,  bad  conEtantly  marcbod  bj  his  side,  *h«riiig 
and  lelieTiog  him  of  many  of  his  most  arduous  do- 
tiesp  and  now,  aimultaneousljr  with  him,  bouoded 
over  the  picket. 

*  What,  not  twenty  men  by  my  side  ?**  etdaimed 
HontgomeiTi  in  >  voice  of  imense  moitificatios,  oa 
loeikiDtt  back  aod  finding  but  a  few  bad  yet  gaiiwd 
die  picket,  while,  as  &r  as  be  could  see  tbtou^  the 
thick  atmoBj^ere  of  snow,  be  beheld  the  remainder, 
in  a  lengthened  line,  slowly  but  perseveringly,  io 
files  and  pairs,  tailing  tow,aras  the  point  (tf  «ltai:^ 

"  Halt,  my  men,"  he  said,  in  despair,  to  the  few 
iround  him.  "Haste,  Major  Burton,  baste,  and 
urge  tbem  forward !  Twere  madness  to  stonn 
with  this  handful.  Forward,  my  biave  fellows, 
forward !  Never  mind  your  musket,  my  good  fel- 
low !  Seize  a  picket,"  be  cried  to  a  soloier  who 
had  dropped  his  gun  in  the  snow,  and  mi  stotHnng 
for  it ;  "  cool  heads  and  tvare  hearts  aie  all  we 
want.  Ob  God  <  that  the  day  ebouU  be  lost  now, 
when  victory  is  in  our  very  grasp.  Forward,  ran ! 
On,  soldiers,  on !"  be  shouted.  "  Nobly,  nobly 
done.  Major  Burton.  Forward,  men !  you  follow 
a  brave  young  leader.  Ha,  Hors/ord,  are  you 
there  V  be  exclaimed,  seeing  bis  sergeant  join  him 
with  a  score  of  men  at  bis  back  j  "  now  charge  ail 
of  ye  in  the  name  of  God  and  our  country  !"  and, 
waving  his  sword,  he  placed  hiotsclf  at  the  head  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  whom  bis  voice  bad  gatb' 
ered  around  him,  and  advanced  boldly  to  force  ih'* 
barrier. 

"We  are  not  too  late,  Hqor  Burtoii,"  he  - 
ibe  yoong  officer  who  was  by  his  side,  ■ 
ey«  kindled  as  he  glanced  round  upon  i 
Tg 
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bind  which  he  led  agunst  the  bastion ;  ^^  I  wooU 
Bel  exchange  this  day's  laurels  for  imperial  CaeaarV 
Press  forward,  ladaers!  Another  moment,  my 
brave  m'en,  and  our  standard  shall  float  on  that  bas- 
tion," pointing  forward  with  his  sword  as  he  spoke, 
and  almost  running  towards  the  wall.  '^  Nobly 
done,  MTherson;  gallant  Cheesman,  you  are  ever 
foremost.    Nay,  Major  Burton,' not  before  me  !^ 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  a 
terrible  glare  illumined  the  battery,  and  the  gallant 
chief,  arrested  in  the  animated  attitude  in  which  he 
was  advancing,  and  with  the  battle-cry  still  hnger- 
ing  on  his  lips,  fell  backward,  with  his  face  to  the 
citadel,  and  was  caught  in  ^  the  arms  of  Burton^ 
*'  On,  on !"  he  faintly  shouted,  as  the  hurricane  of 
death  checked  the  rush  of  his  troops ;  '*heed  me 
not!" 

Ere  the  smoke  of  the  cannon,  which  for  a  mo^ 
inent  enveloped  him  like  a  pall,  had  rolled  away, 
be  breathed  xAit  his  gallant  spirit,  and  died,  as  a 
brave  soldier  should  die,  in  his  armour. 

The  spirits  of  the  intrepid  and  chivalrous  MTher- 
«0n,  of  the  brave  Cheesman,  of  the  honest  and  res- 
olute Horsford,  also  accompanied  that  of  their  gal- 
lant leader ;  in  death  united  with  one  they  so  hon- 
oured in  life. 

Burton,  the  only  surviving  aid  of  the  brave  and 
imfortunate  chief,  gently  laid  his  noble  form  on  the 
ground,  and  hastily  wrapped  it  in  his  own  cloak ; 
then,  with  a  full  heart,  hastily  dropping  a  tear  to  his 
memory,  he  shouted,  with  a  voice  that  rung  like  a 
trumpet, 

''  Charge,  men !  Avenge  your  chief,  or  die  with 
him !" 

c  The  soldiers,  whose  onward  career  had  been  so 
&taUy  checked,  and  who  began  to  gather  round 
their  fallen  leader,  not  like  men  who  fear  to  advance. 
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but  like  brave  soldiers  lamenting  the  fall  of  a  gid- 
lant  general,  inspired  by  the  thrilling  voice  of  the 
young  officer,  sternly  grasped  their  weapons,  and 
vrith  a  loud  cry  rallied  around  him.  He  himself 
was  already  at  the  foot  of  the  bastion,  ascending ' 
a  scaling  ladder  which  had  been  planted  against 
it  by  Zacharie,  who,  like  his  shadow,  kept  by  his 
side.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom 
the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope  now  devolved, 
cried  out, 

**  Halt !  Major  Burton !  It  is  us^ess  to  pursue 
an  enterpreese  that  has  terminated  sae  fatally." 

He  ordered  a  retreat  as  he  spoke,  and  the  divis- 
ion precipitately  retired  from  before  the  battery,  t 
few  brave  fejlows  who  reluctantly  obeyed  the  dis- 
graceful order  bearing  the  body  of  their  chief  in 
their  midst. 

Burton,  execrating  the  apathy  of  the  man  who 
could  thus  desert  an  enterprise  more  than  half 
achieved,  slowly  descended  to  the  ground  and  re- 
treated from  the  barrier,  accompanied  by  his  youth- 
ful esquire,  who,  before  removing  the  ladder,  bad 
mounted  to  the  highest  round,  from  which  he  looked 
over  the  parapet,  and  satisfied  himself,  as  he  after- 
ward asserted,  that  not  a  soul  was  in  sight  through 
out  the  whole  range  of  his  vision. 

"  With  my  old  dame,"  he  said,  deliberately  de- 
scending and  following  his  master,  **  and  another 
old  woman,  her  match,  I  could  capture  that  battery, 
wheel  the  guns  round,  point  them  against  the  towui 
and  take  it." 

Burton  heard  him  not ;  his  mind  was  agitated  by 
the  death  of  his  magnanimous  friend  and  chiei, 
and  the  shameful  retreat  of  his  party. 

As  he  walked  thoughtfully  along,  the  firine  of 
musketry  in  the  direction  of  the  Saut  de  MaMoti 
roused  him  to  a  recoUeetion  of  the  great  object  ^ 
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.ivibiGh  hft  was  embiurked.  Hopug  that  the  other 
dLvisioA  might  accomplish  what  his  own  had  ffdled 
in  achieving,  he  assembled  several  soldiers  of  his 
.detachment  who  had  lingered  behind,  when  they 
fULW  he  made  no  haste  to  retreat,  and,  followed  by 
them,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  barrier  attack- 
ed by  Colonel  Arnold,  who  was  now,  by  the  fall  of 
Greneral  Montgomery,  commander  of  the  forces. 

The  detachment  led  by  Colonel  Arnold  had  mo- 
ved forward  at  the  signal  for  storming  simultane- 
ously with  the  party  commanded  by  the  unfortunate 
Montgomery.  It  pursued  its  march  towards  the 
Saut  de  Matelots  against  a  barrier  constructed  at 
that  point,  and  defended  by  a  small  battery  hastily 
thrown  up,  mounting  two  twelve-pounders.  This 
division  consisted  oi  a  company  of  artillery,  with 
a  single  brass  Qeldpiece  lashed  on  a  sledge  and 
drawn  by  the  soldiers ;  and  in  the  rear,  and  behind 
Morgan^s  company'  of  riflemen^  the  main  body, 
ciomposed  of  the  Canadian  volunteers  and  colonial 
militia. 

This  party  was  also  distressed  in  its  march. by 
ibe  difficulties  it  encountered  at  every  step.  The 
path  through  which  it  advanced  along  the  skirt 
of  St.  Roques  was  rugged  and  narrow,  and,  by 
leading  directly  into  the  face  of  the  battery,  was 
eiq>osed  for  a  long  distance  to  a  raking  fire  from 
the  twelve-pounders,  which  commanded  the  whole 
breadth  of  its  column ;  while  its  right  flank,  when 
its  approach  should  be  discovered,  was  open  to  a 

Sailing  fire  oT  musketry  from  the  walls  and.  other 
efences  of  the  besieged.  ^ 

Silently  and  swiftly^  their  march  concealed  by 
the  darkness  of  the  morning,  which  was  increased 
l^  the  thickly-faUing  snow,  this  intrepid  band 
moved  to  the  assault  with  that  steady  courage 
which  «n  enterprise  so  dangeroua  and  so  impor- 


tint  caUed  foT  at  such  a  moment.  One  impidie 
and  one  spirit  seemed  to  inrigorate  them  aU. 
The  barrier  was  at  length  visible  through  the 
dense  atmosphere,  and  with  a.  shout  they  mshed 
forward  to  the  attack.  The  besieged  echoed  the 
cry  with  a  loud  note  of  alarm,  and,  flying  to  the 
walls,  poured  a  volley  of  musketry  upon  the  flank 
of  the  storming  party,  which,  like  a  troop  of  spec- 
tres risiog  from  the  earth,  had  so  suddenly  appear- 
ed before  them  from  the  cloud  of  miet. 

"  Now,  colonel,  scale  that  barrier,  and  the  city  is 
ours !"  said  a  tall  dark  man  in  an  antiquated  uni- 
form, half  French,  half  colonial,  and  with  a  foreign 
air  and  accent,  who  had  marched  side  by  side  with 
the  leader  during  the  advance,  occasionally  pointing 
out  easier  paths,  as  if  familiar  with  the  ground. 

"  ForwMd !"  cried  Colonel  Arnold,  looking  back, 
and  anxious  to  save  his  flank  from  the  distressing 
file  on  their  right;  "  forward !  and  not  loiter  there, 
to  be  shot  down  like  beeves." 

The  men,  animated  by  the  voice  of  the  straiwer, 
and  encouraged  by  their  leader,  pressed  on.  Col- 
onel Arnold  was  m  the  act  of  springing  first  upon 
the  harrier,  when  the  besieged  discharged  a  heavy 
volley  of  musketry  from  tbe  ramparts  almost  above 
his  head,  which  killed  and  wounded  many  of  his 
men,  who  dropped  on  every  side.  He  himself  ut- 
tered a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  and  fell  severely  wound- 
ed into  tbe  arms  of  his  orderly  sergeant. 

"'By  the  mass !  my  colonel,  thou  hast  received 
a  sddier's  welcome  before  thy  foeman's  gates," 
taid  the  stranger. 

"  If  it  had  been  behind  them  'twould'  have  beeo 
better  welcome.  Forward!  Lead  on  the  men, 
sir,"  he  said,  writhing  with  pain  from  his  shattered 
Jinib  as  he  was  borne  bleeding  from  the  held. 


**To  the  barrier!  to  the  barrier!"  shouted  the 
jftranger,  rushing  onward,  followed  by  a  few  pUt"^ 
toons  of  artillerymen,  who,  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  their  new  leader,  deserted  the  useless  fieldpiece, 
and,  drawing  their  swords,  emulously  strove  to,  be 
first  at  scahngthe  barricade. 

"  Storm  it,  my  brave  fellows !"  shouted  Morgan, 
pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  riflemen. 

Clambering  up  the  face  of  the  battery,  he  was 
aiding  his  ascent  by  clinging  round  one  of  the 
twelve-pounders,  when  it  was  discharged  by  the 
lighted  wadding  of  a  gun  accidentally  falling  upon 
and  igniting  the  priming.  A  Ithough  heavily  charged 
with  grape,  it  killed' only  a  single  man,  who,  reck- 
lessly climbing  across  the  muzzle  at  the  instant, 
was  blown  to  atoms  over  the  hevids  of  his  com- 
rades below. 

The  rampart  was  immediately  carried,  and  the 
battery,  without  the  discharge  of  another  gun,  was 
in  another  moment  in  the  possession  of  the  gallant 
storming-party. 

**  Give  quarter  !  Disarm  and  make  prisoners,? 
cried  a  loud  voice,  in  a  commanding  tone,  to  the 
soldiers,  who,  in  the  first  excitement  of  success,  be- 
gan to  beat  down  all  who  opposed  them.  '*  IStain 
not  ybur  victory  with  butchery  ;"  and,  at  the  same 
instant,  Burton  leaped,  sword  in  hand,  from  the  gun 
into  the  barrier. 

"  Ha,  my  gallant  cavalier,  art  thou  there  ?"  cried 
the  stranger,  who  had  mounted  the  battery  with 
Morgan,  striking,  while  he  spoke,  the  pistol  from 
the  hands  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  making 
him  prisoner.  "  Thou  art  rather  late^  but  there  is 
something  yet  to  do  to  keep  thy  young  blood  frgm 
coohng." 

**  Chevalier,"  said  the  youth,  huxriedly  pcessxDg- 
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lua  hand,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you  heia.  Brave  nmr 
are  welcome  at  this  hour,  when  so  many  brave  lead- 
era  bite  the  dust.  Forward,  and  carry  the  second 
barrier !" 

"  Bless  me,  sir,"  said  Moi|;aii,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  Burton,  "  are  you  here,  Major  Burton  f  How 
has  Montgomery  succeeded  ?" 

"  Lost,  all  lost !"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Bat, 
thank  God,  he  cannot  feel  our  disgrace  !" 

"  What,  not — " 

"Dead!" 

"  Dead  !  My  God  !  there  fled  a  brave  ipiiit," 
said  tiie  captain,  with  deep  feeling.  "  But  what  of 
the  division  V 

"  Ketreated  when  a  sudden  charge  would  have 
ensured  our  success.  I  see  you  have  carried  the 
barricade,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  may  yet  be  in 
'our  hands." 

"  I  will  draw  up  my  troops  in  th^  street  wilhia 
the  defences,  and  instantly  attack  the  second  bai^ 
rier." 

"  Do  so,  and  let  acUvity  and  courage  redeem  the 
fate  of  the  other  diTiaion.** 

"  Who  in  the  devil.  Major  Burton,  ia  Uiis  tall, 
French-lookipg  officer?'  he  inquired,  as  he  was 
leaving  him.  "  You  seem  to  know  faim.  By  the 
sword  of  King  Solomon,  he  fights  as  if  he  had  served 
a  trade  at  it.  He  wields  that  two-handed  claymore, 
and  lays  on  his  blows  with  such  ri^t  down  good- 
will, that  one  would  awsar  he  was  fighting  for  the  - 
love  of  it." 

■    "  A  brave  old  French  soldier,  whom  you  may  d»- 
pend  on  as  a  faithful  ally.     See !  yom-  men  h«va 
taken  more  prisoners  than  they  can  man^ige,"  add' 
Burton,  pointing  down  into  the  sueei,  where 
troops  were  disarming  and  taking  into  custot 
•core  of  Canadian  burghers,  airaed  artificers, 
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Mteral  English  citizens.  ^^  Turn  ihem  loose  out<< 
side  the~  barrier,  or  lock  the  most  unmanageable  of 
them  up  in  this  stone  house  under  a  sofiall  guaid.**  i 

'*  I  will  lock  them  all  up,"  said  Morgan,  descend<> 
ing  into  the  street,  followed  by  Burton  and  the  cheT* 
aher. 

The  latter  immediately  called  out  in  Canadian 
French  for  the  Canadian  volunteers  to  rally  around  i 

him.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  twenty  men, 
whom  he  drew  up  near  the  barrier  and  awaited  the 
signal  to  rush  forward.  This,  however,  Morgan, 
on  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  was  not  ^ 

prepared  to  give.  The  party  which  had  carried 
the  barriers  consisted  only  of  his  own  body  of 
hflemen  and  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  did  not 
amount  in  all  to  one  hundred  men.  The  main  body 
of  his  forces  had  not  yet  reached  the  battery «  He  '  -  /  ^ 
was  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  hastily  form- 
kig  his  little  force  on  the  street  within  the  barricade ;  ^         \ 

and,  perceiving  that  he  could  effect  nothing  without  ^ 

additional  support,  in  this  embarrassing  and  critical^.-  ^ 
sitnation  he  was  compelled  to  await  the  airrival  of 
re-enforcements. 

The  dawn  had  not  fully  appeared,  and  objects 
around  were  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  the 
storm,  which  still  raged  violently.  His  native  in- 
trepidity,  nevertheless,  might  have  carried  him  on* 
ward,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  without  the  slight*  I 

est  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  that  part  of  ' 

the  city ;  without  a  ^uide  in  whom  he  could  repose  j 

confidence ;  totally  ignorant  of  the  streets  through  .^    | 

which  he  was  to  lead  his  troops,  and  wholly  unac- 
qnainted  with  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  bar* 
riers  to  be  forced  before  he  could  penetrate  to  the 
opj)08ite  eitremity  of  the  town. 

'*  My  dear  mx^^  he  cried,  in  despair,  to  Burtonf    : 
who  shared  iiis  impatience,  *^for  God's  sake  returQ 

T 

\ 
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ATei  the  burier  and  quicken  the  tteps  of  ihoM  lag- 
gardit.  or  ws  shall  lose  the   adrantage  we  have  _ 
gained." 

Burton  leaped  the  parapet,  and  fearlenly  nut  the 
gauntlet  alopg  the  line  of  musketry,  which,  on  hia 
ap{>r6acb,  recommenced  its  firing  from  the  walla. 
Gaining  the  bead  of  ^e  main  body,  which  was 
approaching  slowly  bat  in  good  order,  he  infused 
some  of  his  own  energy  into  the  soldiers,  who3e 
blood  had  ^t  yet  been  stirred  by  actual  contact 
with  the  enemy.  They  shouted  to  be  led  on,  and 
several  companies  rushed  forward  with  their  offi- 
cers ;  but,  breaking  into  fragments  before  they 
gained  the  barrier,  not  more  than  a  hundred  intrepid 
fellows  scaled  it,  with  Burton  and  Captain  Ger- 
mune  at  their  head,  and,  with  trifling  loss,  joined 
die  detachment  drawn  up  on  the  inside  under  Mor- 
^,  whose  little  party  welcomed  this  additini^  to 
Its  number  with  loud  shouts. 

This  re-enforcement  was  rapidly  imbodied  with 
Morgan's  force ;  and  the  whole  party,  feeling  cmfi- 
dence  in  their  numbers  and  elated  oy  the  succesa 
already  achiered,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
secona  barrier. 

"Co  you  know  the  distance  to  it?*  inquired 
Hotean  of  Burton,  who  again  had  taken  his  jiaet 
by  his  side- 
•    "  No ;  but  it  cannot  be  far." 

"  "Tis  not  forty  paces,  fpr  I  paced  it  nimbly  last 
night  ere  I  scaled  the  wall,"  said  Zapharie,  who, 
with  a  horsepistol  in  one  hand  and  a  dirk  in  the 
a  other,  walked  behind  his  master. 

"  Art  thou  there,  my  young  kite  ?"  cried  Captain 
Morgan.    "  Then  le^  on,  in  the  nam*  of  thy  man- 
hood; for  we  are  taught  that  great  things  may  ' 
done  by  babes  and  sucklings." 

"  If  I  lead  the  battle  111  wear  the  honours," 

.      VoL.1.— U       .  ^ 
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plied  the  lad,  who  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  this 
speecby  or  doubtless  it  would  not  have  passed  ua- 
noticed*  '*  See,  now,  what  a  dust.  I  will  kick  up/' 
*  Fearlessly  running  forward  as  he  spoke,  he 
slopped  at  the  angle  of  the  next  street,  about 
twenty  yards  ahead  of  the  attacking  column,  and 
discharged  his  pistol  towards  an  object  concealed 
•firom  the  view  of  the  )idvancing  party.     He  alertly 

Sprung  aside  as  he  fired,  and  had  sc4g6eiy  regainea 
e  protection  of  the  angle,  when  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets, following  the  discharge  of  a  heavy  volley  of 
vusketry,  whizzed  harmlessly  past  him,  at  once 
betraying  the  position  and  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  their  readiness*  to  repel  an  attack. 

'^^hsllantly  done,  my  brave  boy,"  exclaimed  Mor« 
gan;  "  thou  hast  spared  ui^  twenty  lives." 

'*  Forward,  men,  before^  they  reload,"  shouted 
Barton,  as  they  gained  the  head  of  the  pass,  across 
-vUch  the  besieged  had  constructed  a  strong  bat- 
tery ;  *'  plant  your  ladders  firmly." 

•*  Give  them  a  volley,  and  sweep  the  barrier," 
rix>uted  Morgan. 

Wheeling,  round  the  angle  upon  the  run,  the 
•ilen&inff  party  rushed  against  the  barrier  under  a 
tremendoua  and  incessant  fire  from  the  battery  in 
their  front,  and  applied  their  ladders  to  the  works. 
Bttt  the  courage  and  reckless  intrepidity  of  the  be- 
siegers cpidd.not  avail  against  superiority  of  num- 
bels,  ^d  the  disadvantages  of  the  position  into 
which  the  besieged  had  drawn  them.  The  street 
where  they  were  crowded  together,  rather  tfafla 
drawn  up  with  military  precision,  was  narrow,  and, 
besides  the  battery  in  front,  was  lined  on  both  sides 
with  stone  houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  they 
Wfre  galled  by  a  spirited  discharge  of  firearms. 

*'  Hola !  my  brave  habitans,"  cried  the  Chevalier 
de  Levi,  seeing  one  after  another  of-  the  besiegers 
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pickled  from  tbb  ladders,  in  attempting  to  carry  die 
barrier,  by  marksmen  concealed  in  one  of  these 
dwellings,  *'  who  will  follow  me  to  clear  this  house 
of  its  heretical  horde." 

Seizing  a  ladder  as  he  spoke,  he  rushed  forward 
to  the  windows,  and  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
dozen  men  also  with  ladders.  They  first  discharged 
their  pieces  at  the  inmates,  but  with  trifling  success, 
as  their  e;(posure  to  the  storm  had  unfitted  nine  in 
ten  of  their  firearms  for  use,  and  then  gallantly 
mounted  at  several  windows.  After  a  short  contest, 
they  took  possession  of  the  building,  from  which, 
as  their  numbers  were  increased,  they  poured,  whh 
the  few  serviceable  muskets  they  could  command, 
a  well-directed  fire  upon  the  barrier. 

The  fire  from  the  battery  at  length  became  so 
incessant  and  fatal,  that,  finding  it  impossible  to 
force  the  barrier,  in  attempting  which,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  gallant  soldiers,  he  had  been  repeatedly 
beaten  back,  although  fighting  with  the  cool  cour- 
age of  a  veteran,  Burton  determined  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  houses  bordering  the  scene  of  contest,, 
both  for  protection  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged  and 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  which  bewildered  the 
troops  and  rendered  their  arms  unserviceable. 

The  besiegers,  now  increased  to  four  hundred 
men  by  the  re-enforcement  of  the  main  body,  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  these  defences,  leav- 
ing the  narrow  street  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  firing  from  die 
battery  ceased. 

"  Now,  by  the  mass !"  shouted  the  chevalier  to 
Burton  who  now  had  returned  to  the  shelter  of  the 
house  of  which  he  had  first  taken  possession,  **  I  will 
strike  one-blow  more  for  old  Canada  and  old  scores^ 
and  charge  the  barrier  while  its  defen<lerS  airere^ 
freshing.    If  I  cany  it  you  will  aappon  mei  ar 
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Canada  will  be  free.  If  I  fail  I  can  only  be  slain, 
and  fall  like  a  warrior  in  my  harness,'  wnich  I  de- 
sire to  do.  If  this  enterprise  does  not  succeed,"  he 
added,  sadly,  "  I  wish  no  longer  to  live." 

Elevating  his  voice,  he  cried,  "  Who  will  follow 
xne  to  vicjtory  or  death  ?  for  here  we  are  as  surely 
prisoners  as  if  already  in  Carleton's  dungeons.  I 
will  strike  once  more  for  my  country  if  it  be  ^my 
last  blow,''  he  said,  enthusiastically;  and,  rushing, 
out,  he  was  followed  by  a  dozen  men,  both  Cana- 
dians and  Americans,  who  had  caught  his  enthu- 
siasm. 

This  little  band  sallied  with  intrepidity  from  the 
house  towards  the  barrier.  Before  its  defenders, 
who  supposed  the  besiegers  had  given  up  their  at- 
tempt to  storm  the  works,  could  recover  from  their 
surprise  and  repel  them,  they  had  planted  and 
mounted  the  ladders,  and  the  chevalier,  with  two 
•  men,  already  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  battery, 
striking  off,  as  he  gained  it,  the  arm  of  a  soldier 
about  to  apply  a  match  to  one  of  the  guns. 

Burton^  beholding  the  result  of  this  rash  adven- 
ture, which  he  had  at  first  warned  the  chevalier  it 
was  madness  ta  attempt,  leaped  from  the  window 
shouting  for  followers,  and  found  himself  in  a  mo- 
ment at  the  head  of  twenty  men.  In  the  midst  of 
a  sharp  fire,  which,  as  the  houses  were  now  in  the 

Possession  of  the  besiegers,  came  only  from  the 
ont,  and,  therefore,  was  not  so  annoying  as  it  had 
been,  and  covered  by  a  spirited  discharge  of  mus-* 
keJry  from  their  own  party,  they  rushed  forward. 

The  besieged  now  assembledf  in  force  to  the  tie- 
fence  of  their  post.  With  the  loss  of  half  his  men. 
Burton  reached  the  ladders,  by  which  he  actively 
mounted  the  battery,  closely  followed  by  Zacharie 
and  one  or  two  soldiers,  and  gained  the  top  of  the 
works  in  time  to  support  the  chevalier,  who,  cov- 
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ntA  with  wounds,  with  his  ^ack  against  the  gun 
he  bad  captured,  was  defending  bis  hfc  against  two 
Canadians,  one  of  whom,  a  stout  dark  peasant,  wax 
attacking  him  with  a  short  dagger  ana  the  butt  of 
a  pistol.  One  of  these  Burton  shot  as  he  mount- 
ed tiie  barrier ;  but,  before  he  could  g^in  his  feet 
to  second  him  with  his  sword,  the  cbevaHer  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  bieast,  and  fell  dead  across  the 
cannon. 

The  peasant  instantly  turned  upon  Burton,  and 
had  raised  his  dagger  to  bury  it  in  nis  bosom,  when 
Zacbarie,  who  was  yet  on  his  kn^es  climbing  orer 
the  verge  of  the  parapet,  close  to  the  back  of  hia 
leader,  caught  tbe  Canadian  by  one  of  his  feet  as 
he  drew  back  to  give  the  blow,  and,  with  a  violent 
exertion  of  his  strength,  destroyed  his  equilibrium, 
and  pitched  him,  with  great  danger  to  himself,  head- 
long  into  the  street  among  the  bodies  of  his  foes. 

"  Lie  thou  there,  Luc  Giles,  where  many  a  bet- 
ter man  hath  made  his  bed  before  thee,"  he  quietly 
said,  aa  he  looked  after  him.  "  Thou  bast  cheated 
the  gallows  at  last,  for  which  thou  mayst  thank 
Zacbarie  Nicolet." 

He  had  hardly  performed  this  feat  when  he  was 
caught  in  tbe  arms  of  a  stout  soldier  and  thrown 
back  within  the  barrier.  Burton,  who  in.  vain 
cdled  on  tbe  soldiers  below  to  mount  and  second 
him,  was  in  the  act  of  leaping  back  into  the  street 
again,  when  he  was  seized  and  disarmed  by  half  « 
score  of  burghers. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  now  momently  increased 
cm  the  barrier.  Aformidabledetacbment,composed 
of  burghers,  artificers,  peasants,  and  a  few  regulars, 
despatched  from  the  quarter  originally  attacked  by 
Kontgomery,  marched  to  the  head  of  tlie  defile  r 
street  on  the  fiulure  of  this  last  attempt  to  sea 
the  burier,  and  completely  blockaded  the  besi 
U2 


gers  in  the  houses  of  which  they  had  taju^n.  pof^ 
session.  •      '  ^ 

"  Would  thut  Montgomery  had  lived  another 
hour»  or  Campbell  had  pressed  on,"  said  Captain 
Germaine  to  an  officer  who  lay  wounded  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  nearest  the  barrier. 

"  In  that  case,'*  said  Morgan,  with  animation, 
**  they  would  have  crossed  the  town  and  formed  a 
junction  with  us ;  but  now,  God  knows,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  collect  our  broken  forces  and 
cut  our  way  through  that  band  of  burghers  who  are 
•drawn  up  to  intercept  our  retreat." 

This  daring  proposition,  originating  from  a  deter* 
Uiined  spirit,  was  at  first  generally  approved  of  by 
the  officers  who  had  collected  near  him;  but  the: 
great  increase  of  the  enemy's  forces,  which  rapidly 
assembled  and  now  surrounded  them  in  great  num- 
bers, plainly  rendered  its  achievement  altogether 
impossible. 

"  Well,  gendemen,"  observed  Captain  Morgan, 
"I  see  our  destinies  are  no  longer  in  our  own 
hands.  We  must  make  what  terms  we  caQ  with 
the  enemy." 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  there  was  no  other 
alternative  left  than  to  $urrender  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war. . 

"  When  my  poor  Mary  tied  the  knot  of  this  cra- 
vat the  morning  I  left  nome,'*  said  l^organ,  with 
a  feeling  which  he  attempted  to  disguise  under  a 
careless  tone,  while  he  secured  his  white  cravat 
to  his  9 word,  "  she  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be 
waved  from  a  window  in  token  of  a  gallant  arjny's 
surrender.     But  such  is  the  fate  of  soldiers  !!' 

He  advanced  to  the  window  with  the  necker" 
c}uef ;  and,  although  the  slight  exposure  of  his  per^ 
son  was  at  first  hailed  with  one  or  two  single  mui- 
kfil^  shots,  these  were  soon  followed  by  alctud  shout 
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wBen  he  extended  his  mufQed  sword,  and  wared 
the  while  flag  it  bore  in  token  of  •unender. 

Thus  ended  one  of  ttie  boldest  enterprises  of 
modern  times,  conceived  by  an  active  and  iniiepid 
soldier,  with  a  display  of  skill  and  judgment  evin- 
cing military  talents  of  the  highest  ranlc.  The 
loss  of  the  besieged  was  trifling  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  Americans,  which  amounted  in  all 
to  four  hundred  men,  sixty  of  whom,  including  three 
officers,  were  slain,  vrhile  the  remainder,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  in  number,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Several  officers  were  woundec^ 
and  the  clothes  of  those  who  surrendered  were  per- 
forated with  balls,  and  burned  by  the  powder  from 
the  tnuzzles  of  the  enemy's  guns ;  striking  proofa 
of  the  severity  and  obstinacy  with  which  the  assault 
was  maintained.  But  even  Uie  possession  of  the 
city  by  this  detachment  without  the  loss  of  a  eittgls 
man  would  have  been  a  victory  dearly  purchased 
by  the  fall  of  Montgomery.  His  death  cast  a 
cloud  of  gloom  over  the  American  army,  and  wai 
universally  deplored  by  his  country,  which  baa  ~ 
expressed  its  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  cher- 
ished his  memory  by  erecting  a  monument  in  cotQ- 
owmoratisn  of  its  high  smae  of  his  virtues  as  s 
man,  a  citizen,  and  a  soldier. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
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It  18  noi  our  proyince  to  detail  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  of  the  winter  of  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-fiyey  six,  during  the  farther  progress 
of  die  fruitless  siege  of  Quebec.  The  elegant  his- 
torian and  biographer  Marshall,  and  other  writers, 
have  left  the  novelist  no  excuse  for  encroaching 
on  the  empire  of  history :  it  is  his  province  on)y 
to  make  use  of  the  materials  they  have  furnished 
him. 

'  With  the  death  of  General  Mcmtgomery  the  soul 
of  the  expedition  departed,  and  the  Canadians,  who, 
previous  to  this  event,  had  encouraged  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  the  colonial  army,  began  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  invaders  to  accomi- 
plish  what  they  had  undertaken.  A  universal  dis- 
position became  manifest  among»them  to  withdraw 
their  countenance  from  the  American  cause,  and 
patiently  endure  the  existing  government,  which, 
save  that  it  was  that  of  conquerors^  was  exercised 
with  unparalleled  forbearance  and  generosity  to- 
wards the  conquered.  Referring  the  reader,  whose 
curiosity  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  perusal 
of  these  pages,  to  the  histories  of  the  period  and 
the  scenes  which  they  relate,  we  will  follow  our 
hero,  whose  adventures  it  is  alone  our  purpose  to 
record,  into  the  camp  of  the  besieged. 

Burton,  on  being  seized  and  m^e  prisoner  as  he 
was  about  to  leap  from  the  ramparts  which  he  had 
so  rashly  but  intrepidly  mounted  to  support  the 
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unfortunate  chevalier,  was  led,  or  rather  dragged, 
to  the  rear  by  his  captors,  with  that  exultation  which 
the  besieged  might  be  expected  to  display  on  ma« 
king  their  first  prisoner.  Several  of  the  Canadians 
proposed  that  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  on  the 
ispot.  Once  he  Jiad  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
resentment,  a  rude  burgher  having  cocked  and  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  his  head,  when  a  British  pfiicer, 
who  had  hastened  to  the  spot  on  seeing  a  prisoner 
evidently  of  rank,,  struck  it  from  his  hands,  and 
commanded  them  to  release  him.  The  captors  re- 
luctantly resigned  their  prize,  but  were  better  rec« 
onciled  to  the  loss  when,  at  length,  the  shouts  of 
their  comrades  beyond  the  barrier  informed  them 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  besiegers  had  fallen  into 
their  hands. 

"  You  are  an  officer  in  this  rebel  army  ?"  said 
the  officer,  inquiringly. 

**  A  volunteer,  and  an  aiddecamp  to  the  late  Oen« 
eral  Montgomery.** 

''  It  is,  then,  true  that  Montgomery  has  fallen.  I 
heard  such  a  rumour,  and,  indeed,  judged  so  from 
the  precipitate  retreat  of  his  division.  I  regret  that 
it  is  my  duty,'*  added  the  Englishman,  with  that 
military  courtesy  which  none  know  better  how  to 
assume  towards  a  prisoner  than  British  officers, 
*•  to  send  you  to  General  Carleton.  Your  sword,  I 
perceive,  has  already  fallen  into  the  possession  of 
those  inexperienced  volunteers,  who  know  not  how 
to  use  a  victory  with  moderation.  Ha!  Saint 
George  !**  he  said,  with  animation,  "  those  shouts 
tell  me  that  your  party  have  surrendered.  I  will 
attend  you  to  the  chateau,  as  I  wish  myself  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  news  to  Governor  Carleton.** 

On  the  arrival  of  the  officer  to  communicate  the 

intelligence' of  the  surrender,  the  governor  was  on 

""  1^  balcony  of  the  vice-regal  chateau  of  Saint  Louit^ 
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vrbich,  supported  by  piers,  projected  over  the  ptcci- 
pice  and  comraandea  a  view  of  the  Lower  Town. 

**  1  guessed  it,  Miltimore,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 

officer  approached^  rubbing  his  hands  and  pacing 

the  balcony ;''' the  «torni  is  too  dense  to  see  the 

.  operations,  but  those  hearty  shouts  I  h^ard  a  while 

since  came  only  from  British  throats.     How  many 

.prisoners  say  you?" 

"  The  whole  attacking  force  has  fallen  into  our 
hands ;  it  cannot  be  mucli  less  than  five  hundred 
men." 

"  Bravely  done  J  I  would  have  been  in  the  fray 
had  i  dared  leave  my  post  here.  Their  plan  was 
so  well  concerted,  that  from  the  Saint  Lawrence 
to  the  basin  every  part  seemed  equally  threatened. 
Had  they  come  down  on  our  heads,  it  would  not 
have  increasfed  my  surprise.  -  I  wonder  at  the  re* 
suit  with  such  a  leader  as  Montgomery." 

'*  Montgo^^ery  has  fallen,"  said  the  lieutenant. 
"  He  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  and  oidy 
diacbarffe .  pf  artilfery ." 

"  Fallen !  Then  has  a  brave  man  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. I  need  not  now  be  surprised  at  our  victory ; 
for,  in  spite  of  liarley^the  Earl  of  Oxford's  im^ 
peachm^nt  for  attempting  the  same  thing,  I  feared 
lor  pur  Western  Gibraltar.  'Tis  strange  that  he 
should  have  lost  his  life  in  attacking  a  citadel  which 
he  himself,  but  a  few  years  since,  aided  us  in  ac- 
quiring!" 

The  goverppr  paced  the  piazza  thoughtfully  a 
..fQw.nipmentSyand  then  raising  his  eyes,.as  if  to  put 
.  a  quesfiipn  to  his  officer,  they  rested  on  the  prison- 
.  er,  who  stood  within  the,  window,  guarded  by  two 

soldiers. 

"  JEJa  I  whom  have  we  here  ?"  he  quickly  a^ked, 

&d|ig  hisji^k  ^^d  penetrating  eyes  upon  him. 
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''  A  late  aiddecamp  of  Genetal  Montgomeiy,  Mio 
wan  taken  prisoner  at  the  barrier.'' 

A  slight  exclamation  from  a  room  which  opened 
on  the  gallery  drew  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  the  train  of  a  lady's  robe  was  not  so  hastily 
drawn  from  the  open  door  as  to  escape  the  prison* 
er's  eye.  The  governor  walked  forward,  closed  the 
door,  and  then  said,  in  a  polite  tone  of  sympathy^ 

"  I  regret,  sir,  that  the  fortune  of  war  has  placed 

^ou  in  our  hands.  For  one  so  young,  methinksi** 
e  added,  surveying  him  attentively,  and  then 
speaking  somewhat  sternly,  '*  you  are  rather  old  in 
rebellion  against  your  lawful  monarch." 

"  I  am  not  too  young.  Governor  Carlcton,"  firmly 
replied  the  prisoner,  ''to  distinguish  oppression 
from  injustice,  and  to  know  that  George  of  Eng- 
land has  no  better  title  to  my  allegiance  or  that  of 
my  countrymen  than  Louis  of  France.  When  the 
monarch  encroaches  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  censured  for  asserting  his  in- 
vaded rights." 

"Nay»  young  sir,  your  patriotism,  Kke  that  of 
your  hot-headed  fellow-colonists,  outruns  your  judg- 
ment. Great  Britain  is  the  colonial  mother  of  your 
states ;  and,  a9  such,  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance 
until  she  herself  acknowledges  your  independence. 
And,  forsooth,  because  she  desires  you  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  government  which  pro- 
tects you,  you  rise. up  in  arms,  and  involve  her  in 
a  civil  war." 

'*  The  tax  you  allude  to,  which  she  leried  and 
which  we  resist,  was  not  for  the  just  and  necessary 
expenses  of  government,  but  for  defraying  the  cost 
of  the  conquest  of  these  very  Canada's  which  sY 
now  holds.    We  did  not  choose  to  pay  for  Canar 
nor  did  we  esteem  it  the  part  pf  political  wisdom 
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pour  our  money  into  her  coffers  without  receiving 
.-some  benefit  from  its  outlay." 

"  Here  you  err  again,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  goT 
emor,  as  ii  wishing  to  persuade;  "you  had  the  in- 
terest which  all  Britons,  whether  colonists  of  Eng- 
lishmen, feel  in  the  growth  of  empire." 

"But  we  were  not  regarded  as  Englishmen, 
nor  were  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  shared  by  lis.    If  we  are  Britons, 

,  why  is  not  our  voice  heard  on  the  floor  of  parlia- 
ment? We  ought — ^and  future  ages  will  echo  the 
sentiment-^to  cast  off  our  allegiance  to  the  colonial 
mbther  rather  than  submit  to  be  taxed  in  any  mod« 
whatsoever  without  being  represented  in  the  im- 
perial senate  " 

"There  may  be  something  very  plausible  in  all 
this,"  said  the  governor,  in  a  careless  tone,  as  if  dis- 
missing the  subject ;  "  but,  sir,"  he  added,  advancing 
and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  from 
the  place  where  he  had  continued  to  stand  between 
his  guards  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  balcony, 
"I  regret  extremely  that  a  gentleman  apparently 
so  weli  calculated  to  adorn  society,  and  possessing 
talents  and  address  to  finable  him  to  make  his  way 
among  men,  should  have  taken  so  unfortunate  a  side 
in  this  unhappy  quarrel.    The  war  will  soon  ter- 

f  minate,  and  the  colonists  who  hav^  engaged  in  it 
will  labour  under  his  majesty^s  displeasure ;  and,  I 
fear,  much  blood  will  be  shed,  even  on  the  scaffold, 
before  all  will  be  over.  You  are  a  volunteer,  and 
therefore  hold  no  commission  in  the  rebel  army, 
hence  you  will  break  no  faith  therein.    Be  per- 

.  suaded  by  me  to  accept  a  commission  in  his  ma^ 

*  i^siy^s  service,  and  I  will  ensure  you  rapid  promo- 
lion.  After  the  war,  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  you, 
I  will  favourably  represent  you  to  his  majesty. 
Otherwise,"  he  added,  with  some  show  of  feelings 
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but  witli  maTked  emphasis  upon  the  last  word,  "  I 
shall  have  to  commit  you  to  prison." 

"  I  am  flattered,  Governor  Carleton,  by  the  coo- 
fidence  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on  me,"  replied 
the  prisoner,  with  cold  politeness,  "  and  appreciate 
your  kind  offer  of  patronage,  but  I  fear  I  must  for- 
feit your  good-will  in  choosing  the  fate  which  war 
has  allotted  me." 

"  You  will  oot,  then,  emimice  my  proposal,  young 
gentleman  7"  said  the  governor,  with  some  stem- 
nesB  of  manner,  fixing  ois  penetrating  ey.es  upon 
his  face.  , 

"  I  will  not,  Geaer&l  Carleton,"  he  replied,  firmly, 
meeting  his  glance  with  an  eye  as  keen  and  reso-  . 
lute  as  his  own. 

"  Then  take  the  consequences  of  your  folly,"  said 
the  general,  tiiniing  away  from  him  in  displeasure, 
chagrined  at  his  want  of  success,  while  at  the  same 
time  really  feeling  interested  in  the  fate  of  one  so 
young  and  prepossessing  in  his  address,  for  whose 
neck  he  beheld,  in  perspective,  a  gibbet  or  a  block. 
.  "  Miltimore,  conduct  your  prisoner  for  the  present 
to  the  guaidroom  of  the  hall,  and  desire  Captain 
M'Lean  to  attend  me  here,  that  we  may  arrange  for 
the  disposal  of  the  other  prisoners." 

The^te  of  the  captive  besiegers  was  toon  deci- 
ded. They  were  thrust  into  the  Dauphin  prison, 
there  to  await,  in  extraordinary  euffenng'  and  pri- 
vations both  from  hunger  and  the  severity  of  the 
season,  their  release,  either  by  exchange  or  some 
favourable  operation  of  the  war. 

The  apartment  allotted  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
Chateau  Saint  Louis,  at  that  period  the  military 
quarters  of  the  governor,  was  a  small  oriel  or  ante- 
room  adjoining  the  main  hall ;  and,  under  the  an- 
cient regime,  was  often  used  for  the  l""- 

confinement  of  state-prisoners.     It  was  ' 
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extremity  of  a  bastion  or  vfing  of  the  building,  and 
overhang  the  precipice.  A  single  ivindow  Hgbted 
the  cell  and  looked  down  upon  the  Lower  Town, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  basin  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  many 
leagues.  The  window  vras  without  the  precaution- 
ary addition  of  iron  bars,  as  the  possibility  of  es- 
cape was  effectually  precluded  by  the  dizzy  preci-. 
pice  which  met  the  eye  of  the  captive  as  it  follow- 
ed, with  a  giddy  brain,  its  sheer  descent  of  three 
hundred  feet  to  the  water. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  left  alone,  approached  ^ 

the  window  and  listlessly  looked  forth.  At  once 
his  gaze  was  fixed  in  admiration  on  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  prospect  that  burst  on  his  siriit.  The 
storm  had  ceased,  and  the  rising  sun,  aissipating 
the  clouds  that,  in  innumerable  fragments,  mottled 
the  brilliant  blue  of  the  heavens,  shed  a  cheerful 
glow  over  the  landscape,  which,  although  mantled 
in  snow,  presented  a  majesty  of  outline  that  winter 
had  no  power  to  diminish. 

The  St.  Lawrence  moved  majestically  past,  like 
a  lake  in  motion.  Its  bosom  was  relieved  by  ves- 
sels of  war ;  and  numerous  merchant  craft  of  every 
dassj  from  the  tall  IndiamaiLto  the  light  sloop,  and 
small  sailboats,  light  skiffs,  and  batteaux  moving  in 
different  directions,  gave  life  and  spirit  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  towerinff  promontory  on  which  the  cit- 
adel stood  stretchea  away  from  his  eye  like  a  gi- 
gafitic  wall,  and  was  lost  in  the  outline  of  the  dis- 
Jtant  ishores  of  the  mainland;  and  the  stupendous 
cataract  of  Montmorenci  arrested  his  eye  as  it  leap- 
ed from  a  cliff  two  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  in  an  extended  sheet  of  foam,  that  rivalled 
in  whiteness  the  surrounding  snow.  The  distant 
populous  country ;  the  forests,  churches,  and  pic- 
/turesque  villages;  the  lofty  mountains,  the  somiiuts 
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of  which  lined  the  horizon ;  Point  Levi,  with  its 
cottages  and  towers ;  the  battlements  running  alQDg 
the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  the  density  of  the  Lower 
Town;  its  crooked  streets  of  rude  stone  houses, 
alive  with  the  victors  and  parlies  of  his  fellow-pris- 
oners on  their  way  to  confinement  under  strong  es- 
'  cort,  all  formed  a  striking  scene,  which  was  vividly 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  was  long  retained 
in  the  jnemory,  of  the  youthful  captive. 

Governor  Carleton  had  scarcely  dismissed  his 
prisoner,  with  a  stefhness  proportionate  to  his  mor- 
tification at  his  failure  in  the  conversion  of  a  rebel 
to  loyalty,  when  the  door,  of  the  balcony  open«dy 
and  a  graceful  female,  veiled  to  the  feet,  came  from 
the  room  to  which  the  attention  of  both  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  prisoner  had  been  attracted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  conference.  Approaching  him  as 
he  was  promenading  the  gallery,  supporting  his 
steps  with  his  sheathed  sword,  which  he  used  like 
a  walking-stick,  she  placed  a  fair  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  removing  her  veil,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently to  exhibit  tho^  whole  of  her  features,  which 
were  fair  and  youthful,  said, 

"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  governor,  on  the 
surrender  of  the  rebel  troops  to  his  majea^y's  arms.'* 

"  'Tis*a  glorious  victory,  child,  and  has  saved  his 
majesty's  provinces." 

"  There  must  be  a  great  many  prisoners,"  she 
continued ;  ^'  I  wonder  what  you  will  do  with  them 
all?" 

'^  Lock  them  up  till  the  rebels  treat  for  them. 
But  they  ought  to  be  shot,  every  one  of  them,  as 
insurgents." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  wisest,  general,  to  try  and  per- 
suade them  to  join  his  majesty's  colours  ?  A  Kttle 
eloquence,  Ithink,'shoukl  succeed  with  them." 

*'  No  eloquence  but  that  of  the  British  bayonet 
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will  avai  V  he  said,  hastily.  '^  They  axe  -stubborn 
like  all  rebels,  and  obstinately  bent  on  their  own 
ruin.'* 

"  But  why  do  you  not  make  the  attempt,  gen- 
eral r 

'*  I  have  done  so.  But  now  I  sent  to  prison  a  . 
noble-looking  youth,  with  the  eye  of  Mars,  and  a 
brow  and  bearing  that  should  have  been  that  of  a 
prince  instead  of  an  untitled  rebel,  and  who  from 
the  first  I  took  a  fancy  to,  beoause  I  thought  I  dis- 
covered in  him  the  elements  which  go  to  make  a 
man  in  these  stirring  times.  And,  forsooth,  when 
I  offered  him  his  liberty  and  an  honourable  com- 
mission under  his  legitimate  king,  what  does  he 
but  thank  me  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  only  declined 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  say  he  would  rather  choose  a 
king's  prison  than  a  king's  commission." 

'*  And  were  you  so  cruel  as  to  send  the  youth  to 
prison,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
sym^thy  and  reproach. 

"  That  was  I ;  he  is  now  doing  penance  in  the 
guardroom  cell." 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  persuade  him,  my 
dear  General  Carleton,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  the 
most  insinuating  i^weetness.  « 

"Cupid  forfend!"  said  the  governor,  smiling. 
"  Dost  thou  think  those  pretty  eyes  could  convert 
an  arrant  rebel  into  a  good  subject  ?  Nay,  nay, 
my  little  novice,  I  am  too  old  a.falconer  to  train  an 
eyas  with  a  dove,  coo  it  never  so  sweetly." 

The  maiden  appeared  for  a  niomeat  enibarrassed, 
and  then  said, 

"  I  can't  bear  that  this  poor  youth' should  be  shut 
up  in  a  cold  prison.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
send  Father  Eustache  to  talk  with  him  ?  I  am  sure 
holy  council  will  avail  him,  much." 

''Thou  iQrt  a  true  Catholic,'  girl,  even  though 
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thou  likest  not  a  convent's  ivalls.  Bat  who  will 
answer  that  Father  Eustache  be  not  himself  won 
by  the  youth?  Our  Canadian  priests  are  idieady 
but  indifferently  affected  towards  the  government. 

"  I  will  answer  for  his  loyalty  with  my  life,"  she 
said,  warmly. 

"  Were  I  a  score  of  years  younger,**  said  the 
governor,  with  gallantry,  "  I  would  accept  the  se- 
curity; but  bargain  that  the  gage  should  be  thy 
hand  instead  of  thy  life.*' 

"  A  poor  hand,  without  roof  or  rood,"  she  replied, 
with  emotion. 

**  If  justice  can  get  thee  back  roof  and  rood,  thou 
wilt  yet  hold  a  dowry  in  diy  hand,  that,  with  thy 
person,  shall  mate  thee  with  the  noblest.  But  go ; 
nave  it  your  own  way.  But  see  diat  this  new  pros* 
elyte  ol  Fathef  Eustache's  steal  not  thy  heart  if  I 
take  him,  on  repentance,  into  my  military  family. 
I  must  send  thee  to  England,  it  once  your  eyes 
meet,  to  keep  your  lands  from  owning  a  colonial 
lord.  Now  go,  for  here  comes  M'Lean.  Send 
me  word — ^nay,  come  yourself,  and  tell  me  how 
your  legate  succeeds.** 

*^  You.  give  me  leave,  then,  to  send  the  priest  to 
the  ofScer  in  the  ^ardroom  ?**  she  said,  turning 
back  and  speaking  m  a  lively  tone  as  she  passed  a 
window  opening  on  the  balcony  where  a  guard  was 
constantly  stationed. 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  he  replied,  impatiently,  as  Colonel 
McLean  entered.  -^ 

''You  hear  that,  soldier?"  she  said,  lifting  her 
forefinger  as  if  to  attract  attention. 

"  Yes,  lady,"  replied  the  armed  automaUm. 

"  Then  send  that  man  who  is  smoking  by  the 
fire  to  tell  the  guard  of  the  prisoner*s  cell  to  be  ready 
to  admit  a  priest,  by  the  governor's  order,  in  a  qoar. 
ter  of  an  hour  firom  this  time." 

X2 
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The  guard  briefly  conveyed  the  order  to  the  sol- 
diex^  add  the  lady  immediately  disappeared  through 
the  door  from  which  she  had  issued  upon  the  bal- 
cony< 

In  a  short  time  afterward,  the  sentinel  stationed 
in  the  halli  into  which  the  door  of  the  prisoner's 
cell  opened,  was  accosted  by  a  priest  advancing  to- 
wards him  from  that  part  of  the  cnateau  appropriated 
to  the  governor's  family,  who  demanded  admittance 
to  the  prisoner  in  a  voice  scarcely  heard  beneath 
his  cowl,  which,  with  the  privilege  of  the  priestly 
order,  he  wore  closely  muffled  about  his  face.  ^ 

"  I  have  no  order  from  the  general,  Sir  Priest," 
said  the  soldier. 

The  priest  started  as  if  embarrassed,  and  was 
at  lensth  about  to  retreat,  when  a  soldier  slowly 
opened  one  of  the  doors,  and  said,,  in  a  drawling, 
gaping  tone, 

"  Oh— h !  John,  Td  like  to  forgot.  The  general 
says  as  'ow  you  must  let  in  a  priest  to  pray  with — 
hey !  there  he  be  now ;  well,  that's  all  right,  then, 
and  no  mistake  made.  Heighho  !  eigho  !^  and  the 
diligent  messenger,  gaping  for  the  third  time,  closed 
the  door  and  slowly  disappeared* 

^'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  though  J  like 
to  see  written  orders,"  grumbled  the  soldier,  taking 
the  keys  from  his  belt  and  putting  one  of  them  into 
the  lock  of  a  small  door  near  him.  Then  turning 
the  heavy  bolt,  he  admitted  the  priest,  and,  closing 
the  door  after  him,  cautiously  turned  the  key. 

The  prisoner  was  still  leaning  out  of  the  win 
dow,  his  eye  watching  with  apparent  interest  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  vessd  of  war  which  was  hovering 
about  the  shores  of  Cape  Rouge,  but  his  mind 
occupied  by  reflections  on  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  his  liberty,  and  the  check  it  placed  upon 
the  brilliant  military  career  his  ambitious"  aapira 
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tions  had  marked  out,  when  the  opening  of  the  door 
of  his  cell  roused  him  from  his  gloomy  contempla- 
tion. Turning  quickly  round,  he  beheld  the  intru« 
der,  who  raised  a  finger  in  a  cautionary  manner; 
then  dropping  the  hood  and  robe,  the  lovely  form  of 
Eugenie  de  Lisle  stood  before  him,  itid  the  next 
moment  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

"  Eugenie,  my  charming  Eugenie !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  is  this  reality  or  a  vision  ?* 

"  Nay,  if  you  doubt  my  identity,**  said  the  blush- 
ing  novice,  disengaging  herself  from  his  ardent  em- 
brace, '^  especially  after  such  a  mode  as  you  have 
chosen  to  convince  your  senses  that  I  am  flesh  and 
blood,  I  had  best  vanish  whence  I  eame." 

*^  Not  so,  sweet  Eugenie,"  he  said,  seizins  her 
hand  as  if  to  detain  her ;  *'  I  am  convinced  of  your 
claim  to  mortality,  though,  if  cherubs  have  lips,  I 
^ould  swear  those  I  have  but  now  pressed  were 
no  mortal  ones.  But  tell  me,  whdlher  of  heaven 
or  earth,  for  both  may  justly  claim  you,  Eugenie,** 
he  continued,  pressing  her  hand,  and  looking  into 
her  eyes  with  a  gaze  that  fascinated  her  with  its 
love  and  devotion,  his  voice  modulated  to  tones  of 
inconceivable  sweetness ;  "  explain  the  mystery  of 
your  appearance  here.  Does  the  camp  offer  such 
charms  for  one  so  lovely  that  she  must  leave  the 
roof  of  her  protectress  to  follow  its  fortancs?** 

"  Or  the  fortunes  of  one  in  the  camp,  you  wonld 
say,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  playful  irony.  "  Upon 
my  word,  you  young  soldiers  think  your  charms  sd 
irresistible,  that  maidens  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  race  the  country  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  them 
withal.  Now  if  you  think  I  followed  you  to  the 
siege  because,  like  ^  a  heroine  of  romance,  I  could 
not  endure  your  absence,  you  are  marvellously'dei^ 
reived.  I  am  here  for  the  same  reason  that  yofi 
are,  my  gallant  cavalier;  because  I  could  not  help 
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it  Bttt  sit  here ;  nay,  a  little  farther  off!  well,  that 
will  60  i  and  now,  if  you  will  be  very  quiet,  I  will 
tell  my  story." 

In  a  tone  more  natural  to  her,  and  in  better  keep- 
ing with  th%true  state  of  her  heart,  the  feelings  of 
which,  the  maidenly  raillery  she  assumed  Tor  the 
purpose  of  disguising  only  served  to  betray,  she 
briefly  recount^  her  adventures,  to  which  we  will 
devote  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

THB  SSCAPE. 

"  Ths  evening  you  parted  from  me  so  very  sen- 
tiipentally,"  commenced  Eugenie,  with  mock  grav- 
ity, and  putting  herself  in  the  genuine  story>teIling 
attitude,  *' the  laithful  Horsford,  without  falling  in 
love  with  nie,  as  ^ood  Genersd  Montgomery  pre- 
dicted, placed  me  m  the  charffe  of  Colonel  Olney, 
from  whom  and  the  general's  lady  I  received  every 
kindness  which  a  distressed  damsel  could  demand. 
The  colonels  chateau  is  situated  close  to  the  rjver, 
and  a  gallery  in  the  rear  of  the  win ff  I  was  to  oc- 
cupy overhung  the  water.  After  I  nad  retired  to 
my  room,  wakeful  from  the  ^various  adventures  of 
the  day,  and  with  my  imagination  too  lively  to  yield 
to  sleep,  I  threw  up  my  window,  which  opened 
upon  the  gallery,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  a  fur 
bonnet  and  cloak  of  Colonel  OlneyV^,  for  a  while 
promenaded  there." 

"  Waiting  for  some  invisible  serenader,  like  a 
true  heroine/'  said  Burton  smiling 
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'^  Did  I  not  bid  you  be  silent,  Edward  ?  Beware, 
or  you  will  get  but  a  half-told  tale !  I  had  walked 
but  a  few  minutes,  however,  when  other  music  than 
that  of  the  cuitar  and  lute  reached  my  ears.  It 
came  from  the  water.  I  leaned  over  the  balustrade 
and  looked  down  upon  the  river,  when  the  sound  of 
oars  became  very  plain,  and  I  could  see  indisiinct- 
ly  through  the  darkness  a  boat  approaching  the 
land.  In  a  little  while  it  came  to  the  beach  direct- 
ly imder  the  chateau,  and  two  men  stepped  on 
uiore; 

^*  They  walked  apart  from  those  who  remained 
in  the  \^t,  and  at  length  stopped,  in  low  but  ani- 
mated conversation,  at  the  foot<  of  the  rock  over- 
hung by  the  balcony.  I  listened  a  few  moments, 
and  catching  some  words,  such  as  'Quebec,' '  Mont- 
gomery,' and  '  Colonel  Arnold,'  the  legitimate  curi- 
osity of  my  sex  was  roused  to  learn  more.  So, 
wrapping  my  mantelet  closer  about  my  f^rson,  I 
descended  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  from  the  gallery 
to  a  rough  path  down  the  side  of  the  cliff.  This  I 
entered.  After  winding  round  the  rock  for  a,  short 
distance,  it  conducted  me  to  a  small  level  area  at 
the  foot,  and  close  to  the  speakers,  from  whom  a 
sharp  angle  of  the  precipice  only  separated  me.  I 
could  now  hear  every  word,  and  soon  ascertained 
that  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  one  of  the  two.  The 
other  I  afterward  learned  was  an  influential  tory 
from  the  States. 

**  They  spoke  of  the  affairs  which  are  on  every 
tongue;  of  the  approach  of  Colonel  Arnold;  the 
danger  of  Quebec ;  the  successes  of  Montgomery, 
and  of  the  strength  of  the  king's  party  in  the  colo- 
nies. Governor  Carleton  at  length  save  some  in- 
struction and  letters  to  the  other,  who  took  leave 
of  him  and  proceeded  along  the  beach  toward  Tioia 
Rivieres.     At  the  same  moment  I  refr- 
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pathy  to  make  good  my  retreat  to  the  chateau ;  but 
in  my  haste,  my  foot  slipped  on  the  icy  surface, 
and,  displacing  a  stone,  the  noise  drew  the  atten^ 
tion  of  Governor  Carleton,  who  was  hastening  back 
to  his  boat.  At  once  suspecting  a  listener  to  his 
conversation,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  at  all  re- 
ward my  curiosity  nor  repsjy  me  for  my  trouble,  he 
stopped  and  narrowly  surveyed  the  face  of  the  rock, 
when  his  .quick  eye  detected  the  interloper.  He 
sprang  up  the  ascent,  and  the  next  moment  I  was 
his  prisoner,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  Before  I  could 
explain  who  I  was  or  why  I  was  there,  I  found 
myself  seated  in  the  boat  between  two  rough  soU 
diers,  and  facing  Governor  Carleton,  on  my  way 
down  the  river.  In  reply  to  his  interrogatories, 
I  explained,  very  much  to  his  astonishment,  sup* 
posing  he  had  caught  some  rebel  spy  to  makie  an 
exam[fle  of,  who  I  was  and  how  I  came  to  be  at 
the  chateau,  and,  subsequently,  his  prisoner.  He 
recognised  me  by  the  boat-lamp,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  exchanging  my  seat  between  my  ruffian- 
looking  guards  for  a  place  by  the  side  of  my  captor. 

"  The  next  morning  I  arrived  at  Quebec,  and 
have  ever  «ince  remained  in  the  family  of  Gov- 
ernor Carleton,  who  has  manifested  a  deep  inter- 
est in  me,  and  already  taken  legal  steps  prepara- 
tory to  the  inviestigation  of  my  hereditary  rights. 
The  acquaintance  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  with  my  fa- 
ther, and  his  intimacy  with  Madame  Montmorin,'* 
concluded  Eugenie,  ^*  renders  the. chateau  more  a 
home  to  me  thatn  Colonel  Olney's  would  have  been. 
"  My  presence  here,^  she  added,  with  feeliiig,  *'  also 
affords  me  an  opportunity  of  repaying  in  kind  a 
debt  of  gratitude .  I  owe  you,  Edward,  for  an  es 
cape  some  weel^  since  fiom  a  prison  even  more 
dreary  than  this." 

As  she  alluded  to  the  period  which  introduced  to 
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her  hearl  the  image  of  one  who  had  Gincs  solely  poi- 
sessed  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  recalled  the  prog- 
ress of  that  love,  strengthened  amid  nutherons  dan- 
gers ;  thei  faltering  tones  of  her  voice,  the  soflneu 
of  her  manner,  the  telltale  cheek  and  drooping  eye- 
lid, ingenuously  tc4d  a  tale  of  love  to  which  the  senti- 
ments of  the  youthful  soldier  responded.  Gently 
diawing  her  to  his  heart,  he  for  the  first  time  sought 
and  received  from  her  lips  the  assurance  that  he 
was  beloved,  fiefore  they  separated  from  that  lin- 
gering embrace  they  had  exchanged  tows  of  un- 
changing constancy.  The  words  were  registered 
in  heaven  !  but,  alas,  they  were  uttered  on  earth, 
and  by  mortals ! 

The  ringing  of  a  musket  on  the  pavement  of 
the  hall,  and  the  tiamp  and  voices  of  men  relieving 
guard,  recalled  them  from  bright  creationa  of  the 
future  to  the  realities  of  the  present  moment. 

"A  monk  hath  gone  in,  I  "suppose,  to  confess  \ 

the  prisoner,"  said  a  voice,  wbich  Eugenie  recog- 
nised to  be  that  of  the  guard.  "  You  will  have  to 
let  him  ouI,when  he  gets  through." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  lave  me  for  doin'  that  same,"  replied 
the  soldier  who  had  relieved  him;  "and,  by  St. 
'  Pathrick,  will  I  axs  him  for  absnluiion  and  lioly 
wather  for  rae  sins." 

"'Twould  take  the  Red  Sea  to  wssIl  your  sins 
out,  Teddy,"  rejoined  the  soldier,  with   a  laugh.  I 

"  You'd  best  ask  him  to  give  ye  a  little  o'  the  oil  of  | 

extreme  unction  to  make  your  skin  slippery,  so  I 

that,  if  the  devil  grabs  you,  you  can  slip  through  I 

his  fingers  like  an  eel."  J 

"  The  divil  hould  ye  wid  his  clutches  in  pnrga- 
tory,  omadhown  an  misbelaaver  thai  ye  are-"-  " 
plied  Teddy,  as  the  hall  door  closed  and  ■ 
nim  from  his  opponent. 

His  measured  treed  was  soon  alone  \ 
Tina  lesulaxl^  aaoH  tbe  IwU. 
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''  Dearest  Eugenie,  you  have  placed  yourself  in 
danger  by  visiting  me,''  said  the  lover.  '^  I  fear 
your  anxiety  on  my — ^ 

"  Now,  dfo  not  say  anything  too  iSattering  ta. 
yourself,  my  dear  Burton.  I  am  in  no  jeopardy 
whatever.  It  is  you  who  are  in  dange?-,  and,  she 
said,  firmly,  "  I  am  determined  to  aid  your  escape." 

"  Impossible,  my  lovely  enthusiast.  If  I  pos- 
sessed wings,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,  why  I 
mighty  perhaps,  fly  from  this  window  and  find  free- 
dom on  yonder  promontory ;  but  otherwise  there 
is  little  chance  for  me." 

"  This  monk's  frock  will  serve  you  better,"  she 
said,  with  animation,  "than  wings,  Edward,  if  you 
will  envelop  yourself  in  it  and  pass  the  sentinel  as 
Father  Eustache,  as  I  have  done.  The  way  is 
open  to  the  gate.  There  you  will  find  no  dbsta* 
cle?,  for  priests  are  privileged,  their  holy  duties 
calling  them  forth  at  all  seasons." 

"Romantic  girl !"  he  said, enibracing her;  **-you 
should  be  a  soldier's  bride  I  But  this  may  not  be. 
The  attempt  possibly  might  be  successful ;  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  adopt  the  steps  you  propose  to 
gain  ntiy  liberty.  You  will  be  sacrificed  to  Gov- 
ernor Carletoh^s  displeasure,  which  will  fall  upcm 
you  when  he  learns  my  escape." 

"  He  cannot  injure  a  Woman !" 

"  But  he  will  withdraw  his  paternal  care  from 
you." 

"He  will  not.  But  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  it, 
if  need  be,  and  all  else,  to  save  your  life." 

"  But  my  life  is  not  in  danger,  Eugenie." 

"  But  it  may  be,"  she  said,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  I 
cannot  live  and  know  that  you^are  in  a  dreary 
prison.  This  is  not  long  to  be  the  place  of  your 
confinement.  You  will  be  removed  within  the 
hour,  and  be  thrown  into  some  gloomy  prison,  per- 
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liaps  liifl  faarrid  Dauplun,  with  a  hundred  otben, 
ana  exposed  to  every  priTatibn.     No,  ao,  you  niut 
-    comeDt  l9  escape.     I  will  promise  you  my  agency 
shall  never  be  known  to  the  governor." 

"Assure  rae  that  you  ww  not  suffer  by  your 
generosity,  and  I  will  yield,  noble  Eugeziie. 

"  Oh,  how  stubborn  you  are  !  You  never  thought 
of  obstacles  when  you  released  me. from  my  leli- 
gious  imprisonmenu" 

"  But  I  had  a  prize  worthy  of  every  sacrifice  lo 
rescue,"  he  said,  ardently. 

"  And  have  not  I  a  prize  7  Nay,  do  you  not  now, 
by  doine  what  I  request,  serve  me  more  than  you 
then  did,  inasmuch  aa  your  liberty  is  dearer  to  m« 
than  nay  own  T  Must  Eugenie  believe  herself  less 
dear  to  Edward  now  than  she  was  then  ?" 

"  Dearest,  noble  Eugenie  !  You  have  conquered ! 
If  you  will  t»ily  assure  me  that  Governor  Carletou 
can  in  any  way  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  your  agency 
in  this  romantic  attempl)-I  will  obey  you." 

'-'  The  guard  will  permit  whoever  goes  out  dis- 
guised in  this  monk's  frocjt  to  pass  freely.  I  will 
remain  here  until  from  this  window  I  see  you  lake 
boat  and  land  at  Point  I<avi  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Then,  assured  of  your  aafety,  I  will  boldly  call  the 
guard  to  let  me  ouL  If  he  oetrays  any  surprise,  I 
will  amuse  him  with  arnne  excuse,  for,  as  I  have 
been  here  some  weeks,  most  of  the  chateau  guards 
know  my  person.  When  your  escape  is  mscov- 
ered,  bis  own  aafety  will  keep  his  tongue." 

"  'Tis  welt  planned,  my  brave  Eugeuie.  But 
still  I  fear  the  result." 

At  length,  yielding  to  the  arguments,  entreat- 
ies, and  even  lears,  woman's  last  resort,  of  Euge- 
nie, the  prisoner  consented  to  esca«  after  settling 
Uw  place  of  their  next  paeeting.    Diaauising  him 

V^L.  I.— Y  .        -.       .       . 
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self  in  the  monk's  cassock,  be  said,  at  he  drew  the 
cowl  about  his  face, 

"  This  has  been  fortune'^  cap  to  me,  and  I  cheer- 
fully trust  to  it  once  more." 

"  Remember,"  she  said*,  impressiTely,  "  you  are 
to  leave  the  city  immediately  for  the  States.  I 
shall  anxiously  follow  your  escape  with  my  eyes 
till  you  arrive  at  Point  Levi." 

*^  I  remember !  and  that  in  the  spring  I  retuxxi 
to  claim  my  bride  !" 

'*  if  my  father's  lands  are  mine.  Thou  shalt  not 
take  me  penniless.  If  your  restless  spirit  must  find 
employment  in  war,  seek  it  nearer  its  great  theatre, 
»  the  province  of  New- York." 

A  brief  and  protracted  leave-taking  took  place 
between  them,  after  the  manner  of  all  true  lovers, 
and  especially  as  became  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  a  romance.  Burton  now  informed  her  of  the 
death  of  her  friend  and  protector,  General  Mont- 

Somery,  which  deeply  affected  her,  and  added  to 
le  sadness  of  their  parting. 
He  now  called  to  the  guard  and  was  let  out  by 
him ;  not,  however,  without  being  solicited  for  ab- 
solution ;  but  he  hastily  passed  him  ax^  safely  gain- 
ed the  outside  of  the  chateau. 

Mufflinghrs face  in  his  cowl,  he  steadily  pursued 
his  way  through  the  narrow  avenues  of  the  town, 
between  rows  of  ancient  stone  houses,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mountain  street,  which  led  from  the  cit- 
adel to  the  Lower  Town.  At  one  moment  he 
was  jostled  by  a  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  paid  little 
respect  to  his  holy  garments ;  at  another  involved  iu 
a  group  of  females  and  children,  crowding  with  lam- 
entations about  the  dwelling  of  some  burgher  or 
arifficer  slain  in  the  assault.  Once,  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  hia  robe  was  seized  by  e  youth,  who  en- 
treated him  ta  hasten  and  confess  his  father  in  the 
last  agonies.  ,  He  wms  about  to  follow  the  boy  as 
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the  only  alternative  of  preserving  his  apparent  char- 
acter, and  turning  suspicion  from  his  disguise,  when 
a  child  came  running  and  saying, 

"  It  is  too  late ;  trouble  not  the  holy  father." 

Descending  the  precipitous  way  cut  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  he  encountered  a  file  of  prisoners,  es- 
corted, on  their  way  to  prison,  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers.  As  the  road  was  narrow  and  the  crowd 
great,  he  was  compelled  to  walk  past  so  close  aft 
to  brush  against  them.  He  had  nearly  escaped  the 
throng  when  he  was  gently  pulled  by  the  sleeve. 
Turning  hastily,  and  in  some  alarm,  he  caught  the 
eye  of  Zacharie,  who  was  tied  to  another  prisoner 
•by  a  stout  cord. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  endeavour  to  effect  his 
release.  Stopping,  he  rapidly  ran  over  in  hia  mind 
some  feasible  plan  to  liberate  his  esquire  from  hi* 
thraldom.  His  motive  was  understood  by  Zacha- 
rie, who  immediately  set  up  a  most  lamentable  cry, 
twisting  his  features  into  contortions  inimitably  ex- 
pressive of  violent  pain,  and  crying  out, 

"  Oh,  I  am  dying]     Oh,  for  a  holy  priest  to  re» 
lieve  my  conscience  !     Misericorde !    Oh,  a  priest, 
a  priest!"  and,  flinging  himself  upon  his  knees  be-. 
side" his  fellow-prisoner,  to  whom  he  was  bound,  he 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  most  pitiful  wailings. 

Before  the  monk  could  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment, he  was  seized  by  half  a  dozen  burghers 
and  soldiers,  and  dragged  with  pious  celerity  to  the 
dying  penitent. 

"The  saints  reward  you,'*  cried  the  sufferer. 
"  Oh,  stand  back  !  Father,  my  soul — oh,  oh-*-I 
shall  not  live.     Oh — holy  monk,  thine  ear.'' 

The  bewildered  monk  bent  his  ear  to  the  feigning 
penitent,  when  he  said  quickly,  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Bid  the  villains  cut  my  cords.  Oh,  I  shall  d:e 
— ^my  hands,^  he  began,  in  a  higher  key  than  before* 
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**  Cast  tbe  cord  loose,"  said  the  monk,  now  in 
some  degree  enlightened.  , 

The  prisoner  was  instantly  released,  but  his 
howlings  continued  to  increase  rather  than  dimin- 
ish, and  ha  rolled  over  the  ground  in  apparent  ag 
ony.     The  captain  of  the  guard  at  length  said, 

"  Leave  the  poor  lad  with  the  father.     If  he  re 
covers,  we*ll  make  him  responsible  for  him.     If  he 
die,  as  he's  like  to,  why  the  priest  can  bury  him." 

The  detachment  of  prisoners  again  marched  for 
ward ;  and,  as  their  distance  increased,  so  did  the 
invalid!s  malady  decrease*  He  at  length  became 
so  much  better  as  to  lean  on  the  monk^  arm,  who 
promised  the  dispersing  crowd  that  he  would  be 
accountable  for  him. 

"  He's  but  small  fry,  any  how,"  said  a  citiajen, 
Uirning  away. 

"  'Tis  Father  Eustache,  I  think,"  observed  an- 
other,  as  the  priest  and  his  penitent  walked  slowly 
down  the  hill. 

"  I  think  he  be,"  replied  a  third,  "  though  he  looks 
some,  bit  shorter  than  the  father." 

The  monk  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  Lower  Town, 
than  Zacharie  was  miraculously  restored  to  the  full 

Eossession  of  his  health,  and  walked  briskly  beside 
is  deliverer  towards  the  quay. 

" Zacharie,"  said  the  monk,  "your  lurgs  do  you 
credit,  and,  what  with  your  wits,  have  held  you  in 
good  stead  to-day.  I  suppose  vou  will  use  your 
liberty,  if  we  get  safe  across  the  water,  to  good 
purpose,  and  return  to  study  the  humanities  with 
Father  Ducosse." 

"  I  prefer  studying  the  broadsword  with  thee,  sir." 

"  But  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  States."    « 

"  Then  am  L"  said  Zacharie. 

Finally,  as  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re-* 
turn  to  bis  maternal  ropf,  be  was  permitted  to  re« 
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aiain  Willi  his  muter,  who  knew  &om  ezperienre 
the  value  of  his  s 


Ob  their  way  through  the  streets  they  oasseii  a 
houM  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  American 
troops.  Mumerous  dead  bodies  were  lying  about, 
some  of  them  half-haneing  from  windows,  others 
liid  across  the  thiesbold,  or  piled  before  the  doors. 
They  paused  here  an  instant ;  and  the  monk  gazed 
on  the  scene  with  emotions  in  which  disappoint- 
ment and  regret  for  the  fate  of  the  day  were  min- 
gled with  revulsion  at  the  gory  spectacle  of  human 
carnage. 

'  They  were  about  walking  forward  again  when 
a  deep  groan  fell  upon  their  ears.  Burton's  steps 
were  arrested  ;  and,  looking  round,  he  beheld  in  a 
recess,  reclining  on  the  pavement,  with  his  back 
supported  by  an  aged  larch  which  grew  beside  the 
building,  an  officer  apparently  severely  wounded 
He  drew  near  him,  and  recognised  Captain  Ger- 
maine.  The  wounded  man  hfied  his  eyes  at  his 
approach,  and  feebly  extended  one  hand,  while  he  ' 
covered  his  breast  with  the  other,  vainly  trying  to 
stanch  the  blood  which,  from  a  deep  wound,  o<ned 
dirough  his  fingers. 

"  Not  badly  hurt,  my  dear  captain  ?"  inquired 
Burton,  patting  aside  his  cowl  and  showing  his 
&ce,  wbne  he  sympathizingly  took  his  hand. 

"Dying,  Major  Burton.  My  campaign  is  ended 
for  this  life." 

"  Not  BO  bad,  I  trust.  Captain  Germaine." 

"It  is  all  over,  major,     !  have   one  request  lo 
make  before  life  runs  quite  away,     I  have  v^4_ 
wife  and  an  «ffectioimie  daughter,     T-"" 
and  papers  from  my  breast  when  I. 
bear  it — oh,  God,  thai  I  should  ^*^" 
destdale  !     Take  it — bear  it  tr 
l^EscttOD."  i 
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^'li  shall  be  done  as  you  wish9''.said  Buuon, 
pressing  his  hand  with  warmth. 

The  dying  soldier  acknowledged  his  gmtitude  by 
a  look  of  satisfaction,  and  then  feebly  articuIaUng, 

"  Laura,  my  dear  .  wife — Caroline,  my  chiW— 
farewell !  Give  my  Laura  your  hand  from  mine, 
major.  Tell  her.  it  received  my  last  grasp  in 
death." 

la  a  few  moments  the  soldier  was  no  more.  Bur* 
ton  closed  his  eyes,  and  removed  the  packet  and 
miniature  undisturbed  by  the  few  passengers  gli* 
'ding  with  alarmed  and  anxious  faces  through  the 
streets,  who,  viewing  his  religious  garb,  believed 
he  was  performing  the  last  duties  of  religion  to  a 
tout,  and  respected  his  sacred  office.  Covering  the 
dead  soldier  with  his  cloak,  Burton  cast  towards 
him  a  farewell  look,  and,  with  Zacharie,  hastened  on 
his  way  to  the  river,  and  embarked  for  the  southern 
shore. 

As  the  footsteps  of  her  departing  lover  died 
away  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  Eugenie,  with 
a  face  beaming  with  hope,  while  her  heart  throbbed 
with  anxiety,  took  her  station  by  the  window  to 
trace  his  flight.  She  caught  sight  of  his  form  as  he 
descended  the  steep  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and 
with  speechless  terror  saw  nim  seized  by  the  sol- 
diers ;  and,  although  her  limbs  scarcely  supported 
her  sinking  frame,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  the 
intensity  oi  her  gaze,  she  watched  the  whole  scene, 
altogether  incomprehensible  to  her,  until  the  proces- 
sion of  pirisoners  again  moved  on.  With  a  prayer 
of  gratitude  upon  her  lips,  she  saw  him  again  pro- 
ceed on  his  way,  supporting  a  youth.  Her  eye 
followed  him  until  he  was  hidden  by  the  roofs  of  a 
projecting  hangard  or  warehouse,  when  he  was  lost 
lo.her  gave  in  the  windinoa  of  the  irregular  streets. 
Soon  afterward  she  saw  him,  still,  to  her  surpnae^ 
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attended  by  his  companion^  arrive  at  tke  abore  and 
put  off  in  one  of  the' numerous  batteaux  that  plied 
for  hire  between  the  city  and  Point  Levi. 

She  kept  her  place  at  the  window,  and  gazed  after 
the  boat  until  its  inmates  were  scarcely  distinguish-, 
able,  and  from  time  to  time  answering  the  wave  of  a 
white  handkerchief  which  fluttered  for  an  instant,  as 
if  by  accident,  above  the  head  of  one  who  sat  in  the 
stern,  with  a  less  cautious  signal  of  her  fair  hand.. 
When  the  boat  was  blended  with  the  opposite 
shore,  she  strained  her  eyes  to  distinguish  the  fona 
of  her  lover  as  he  disembarked.  The  smile  that 
dwelt  on  her  lip  when  she  was  at  length  assured  of 
his  safety  from  pursuit  was  instantly  chased  away 
by  the  tears  that  came  fast  into  her  eyes  whexx  sJiq 
thought  she  should  behold  him  no  more  for  many 
months,  perhaps  never  meet  him  again  on  earth* 
Between  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  sorroWt  tho 
otiaiden,  losing  the  heroine  in  the  woman,  kneeled 
by  the  .window,  and,  with  clasped  hands  and  fuU 
heart,  thanked  Heaven  for  his  escape.  She  th^o, 
put  up  a  silent  prayer  for  their  speedy  and  happy 
reunion. 

Now  casting  a  long,  lingering  look  towards  the 
opposite  shore,  she  turned  with  a  deep  sigh  from 
the  window.  After  making  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts  to  address  the  sentinel,  she  at  length, 
by  a  strong  mental  effort,  summoned  tb'at  energy, 
which  her  situation  demanded,  and»  with  asfnil^aH 
anticipating  his  surprise,  sai(l,  in  a  ^r^f,  coJ^^^ot; 
tone, 

"  Ho,  Sir  Soldier !  draw  bolt  and  let  me  out 
Do  gallant  Irishmen  keep  guard  oyeir  ladieji  V^ 

"  The  divil,  ^hin!  but  tis  a  faamale  voipeT'  . 

**  To  be  sure  it  is.  So  let  me  come  out  if  you 
be  a  true  Irishman."  ♦ 

"  You're  a  leddy,  by  your  ov(jx  sw^te  spakiog  lip«. 
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But,  faith  now,  Fre  no  orthers  on]r  for  the  waast  m 
is  off,  i¥ido»t  niyir  laaving  a  blissin  ahint  oim.*' 

"  I  do  myself  give  you  orders  to  let  me  out." 

'^  An'  if  yell  tell  me,  honey  swate»  what  is  yer 
-own  jewill  of  a  name,  111  maybe  let  ye  out.** 

** '  Have  you  never  heard  tell  of  Kate  Kearney  V  * 
sung,  or  rattier  chanted  his  .prisoner  in  reply,  and 
in  a  lively  voice  of  snch  sweetness  that,  either  at 
the  name  or  fay  association,  the  Irishman's  heart 
openedt  and,  applying  the  key  to  the  door,  he  said, 
as  he  turned  the  bolt, 

**  By  St.  Pathrick,  an'  Tm  the  lad  has  often  heard 
till  of  Kate  Kearney  of  Killarney;  and  if — och 
hone !  here's  traason  .in  pitticoats,"  he  cried,  as 
his  prisoner  darted  through  the  half-opened  door 
like  an  arrow,  knocked  his  musket  down  with  a 
heavy  clash,  and  disappeared  through  the  hall  lead-''' 
ing  to  the  inhabited  wing  of  the  chateau. 

Kecovering  his  musket,  the  astonished  Teddy 
found  that  the  cell  was  deserted;  neither  priest 
nor  prisoner  Mras  to  be  seen.  At  first  he  prepared 
to  lilt  up  his  voice  to  give  the  alarm ;  but  the  re- 
flection how  far  he  might  be  suspected  in  aidine 
&e  escape  of  the  prisoner,  whom  he  beUeved  hb  had 
permitted  to  pass  by  him  in  the  guise  of  a  female, 
suggested  to  mm  the  expediency  of  forestalling  an 
examinaticm  and  a  military  sentence  by  desertion 
to  the  enemy.  Suppressing,  therefore,  a  sort  of 
Irish  howl  with  which  he -was  about  to  give  voice 
to  his  lamentation^  he  carefully  locked  the  door  df 
the  cell,  stole  from  the  chateau,  and  found  his  way 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  which,  under  General  Ar- 
nold,  who  had.  now  assumed  the  command.  Was 
pitched  three  miles  from  the  ci^,  with  the  object 
of  reducing  it  by  a  blockade.  Eugenie  gained  her 
^  room  undiscovered  and  unsuspect^.  On  learning 
iliB  escape  of  fats  iMisoiier  and  the  simultai^ous 
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desertion  «f  the  guard,  Govemor  Carleton  was  jm- 
i)fes8ed  with  the  idea  that  the  soldier  had  betrayed 
his  trust)  and  roluntarily  liberated  and  es^^ped  with 
him. 

Leaving  the  northern  divisioA  of  the  American 
army  to  its  destinies,  we  shall  now  transfer  the 
scenes  0f  our  story  to  a  period  some  months  later 
than  that  embraced  by  this  volume,  and  fix  them  oa 
an  equally  important  theatre  of  the  war  which  gave 
to  these  united  States  their  independence. 
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emplojing  means  to  obtain  infonnation  of  the  move 
Bients  of  the  amiy  ^nder  Washington!  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  York  Island. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  without  any  intelli- 

£nce  from  the  city,  the  mcreased  vigilance  of  the 
nerican  general  having  rendered  communication, 
at  first  sufficiently  easy,  now  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Some  tory  spies,  despatched  by  Lord 
Percy  to  gain  what  kiiowledge  they  could  of  the 
int^tions  of  the  Americans,  either  had  been  ar- 
rested,, or  returned  reporting  their  inability  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  royalists  in  the  town. 
He  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  other 
means,  which  should  enable  him  not  only  to  obtain 
accurate  intelligence  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  general,, but  preserve  uninterrupted  com 
municalion  with  York  Islanjl. 

It  was  near  sunset,  on  a  lovely  evening  in  Aucust, 
about  seven  months  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Montgomery,  that  the  Earl  of  Percy  was  slowly 
jRomenading  the  gallery  of  a  villa  which  a  colonial 
royalist  had  resigned  to  him  for  his  head<iuarters 
his  thoughts  busily  occuj^ed  in  devising  some  meth 
tKl  of  obtaining  regular  and  accurate  intelligence  of 
Ae  entmy's  moveoients.    It  at  length  occurred  to  ' 
him  that  he  should  be  able  to  open  an  uninterrupted 
tad  sure  correspondence  with  the  city,  and  be  ad- 
vised of  die  plans  of  Washington  as  soon  as  they 
ishoiild  transpire,  through  the  instrufioentality  of  ba 
individual  then^ui  inmate  of  the  mansion. 

Nq  sooner  had  this  idea  flashed  ,upon  his  mind 
ihan,  has^  turning  in  his  walk,  he  entered  a  U 
brary  wkida,  by  long  Venetian  windows,  opened 

rthe  piazza,  and  ordered  a  servant  in  li^eiyi 
was  in  waiting, ''  to  say  to  Mdor  Ney  that  hi 
desmd  an  intorview  with  him."  He  then  seajtei 
himself  b^ore  a  table  a&dtconunenced  writing. 
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The  appearance  of  the  nobleman  in  tlria  attitildft 
was  striking  and  dignified.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  clear,  falcon  glance  of  hit  eye,  and 
his  haughty,  though  not  unbecoming  port,  evinc^ 
bdth  the  soldier  and  hereditary  noble.  His  whole 
bearing  betrayed  the  man  of  high  birth,  conscious 
that  his  brow  was  encircled  not  only  with  laurels 
won  by  his  own  hand,  but  with  those  of  a  long  line 
of  princely  and  warlike  ancestors.  He  wore  his 
own  hair,  powdered  after  the  fashion  of  the  period^ 
and,  excepting  his  i^word  and  military  hat,  which  lay 
beside  him  on  the  table,  he  was  dressed  in  full 
luiiform. 

As  Major  Ney  entered  the  library,  he  waited  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a  letter  he  had  just  coqipleted'; 
then  looking  up  ^ith  a  courteous  smile  of  recogai* 
tion  and  welcome,  he  said,  in  a  voice  trained,  by 
long  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  men,  to  tones 
remarkably  bland  and  winning,  as  if  he  sought  to 
impress  rather  by  the  sound  of  his  Toice  than  by 
the  words  he  uttered, 

**  You  are  welcome,  my  dear  Ney.  Do  me  tbe 
honour  to  be  heated,  or,  rather,  as  there  is  a  rich  sun* 
set,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  is  blowing  in  from  sea,  I 
will  take  your  arm  and  promenade  me  piazza  while 
I  communicate  with  you  a  few  moments  on  a  sub- 
ject of  infinite  importance  to  the  present  campaign." 

Thus  speaking,  he  condescendingly  passed  bis 
arm  through  that  of  Major  Ney,  and  led  him  from 
the  library  to  the  gallery.  The  two  gentlenMa 
were  soon  engaged  m  animated  colloquy.  Leiay- 
ing  them  to  pursue  their  conversation,  we  will,  in 
the  mean  while,  introduce  the  reader  to  another 
part  of  the  rilla,  and  to  an  individual  therein,  whose 
fate  is  involved  in  the  result  of  their  interview. 

In  a  boudoir  looking  upon  a  lawn  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dwelling,  and  a  little  while  beCore  sun* 
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employing  means  to  obtain  infonnation  of  the  more 
Bients  of  the  aisny  under  Washington,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  York  Island. 

Several  days  had  elapsed  without  any  intelli- 

Ence  from  the  city,  the  mcreased  vigilance  of  the 
nerican  general  having  rendered  communication, 
at  first  sufficiendy  easy,  now  both  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Some  tory  spies,  despatched  by  Lord 
Percy  to  gain  what  knowledge  they  could  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Americans,  either  had  been  ar- 
restedy  or  returned  reporting  their  inability  to  hold 
any  communication  with  the  royalists  in  the  town. 
He  therefore  saw  the  necessity  of  adopting  other 
means,  which  should  enable  him  not  only  to  obtain 
accurate  intelligence  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  general,  but  preserve  uninterrupted  com 
munication  with  York  Islanjl. 

It  was  near  sunset  on  a  lovely  evening  in  Aucust, 
about  seven  months  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Montgomery,  that  the  Earl  of  Perc^  was  slowly 
{Romenading  the  gallery  of  a  villa  which  a  colonial 
royalitft  had  resigned  to  him  for  his  headquarters 
his  thoughts  busily  occupied  in  devising  some  aieth 
od  of  obtainiag  regular  and  accurate  intelligence  ot 
4ie  enemy's  movements.    It  at  lengdi  occurred  to  ' 
him  that  be  should  be  able  to  open  an  uninterrupted 
tnd  sure  correspondence  with  the  city,  and  be  ad- 
vised of  the  ^ans  of  Washington  as  soon  as  they 
shoidd  transpire,  through  the  instrucnentality  of  aa 
individual  then.an  inmate  of  the  mansion. 

Nq  sooner  had  this  idea  flashed  ,upon  his  mind 
Ihan,  haitily  torning  in  his  walk,  he  entered  a  U 
brazy  whioa,  by  long  Venetian  windows,  opened 
wot  the  piazza,  ancT  ordered  a  servant  in  hveiy, 
wiio  was  in  waiting,  '*  to  say  to  Major  Ney  that  m 
dASMd  an  interview  with  him."  lie  then  seajtei 
himself  btf ore  a  table  asA  commenced  writing. 
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The  appearance  of  the  nobleman  m  tlria  ftttitiid« 
was  striking  and  dignified.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  clear,  falcon  glance  of  his  eye,  and 
his  haughty,  though  not  unbecoming  port,  evinced 
b6th  the  soldier  and  hereditary  noble.  His  whole 
bearing  betrayed  the  man  of  high  birth,  conscious 
that  his  brow  was  encircled  not  only  with  laurels 
won  by  his  own  hand,  but  with  those  of  a  long  line 
of  princely  and  warlike  ancestors.  He  wore  his 
own  hair,  powdered  after  the  fashion  of  the  period^ 
and,  excepting  his  sword  and  military  hat,  which  lav 
beside  him  on  the  table,  he  was  dressed  kk  full 
imiform. 

As  Major  Ney  entered  the  library,  he  waited  to 
affix  his  signature  to  a  letter  he  had  just  coqipleted ; 
then  looking  up  ^ith  a  courteous  smile  of  recogni- 
tion and  welcome,  he  said,  in  a  voice  trained,  by 
long  intercourse  with  all  classes  of  men,  to  tones 
remarkably  bland  and  winning,  as  if  he  sought  to 
impress  rather  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  ttmo  by 
the  words  he  uttered, 

^  You  are  welcome,  my  dear  Ney.  Do  me  the 
honour  to  be  Seated,  or,  rather,  as  there  is  a  rich  sua* 
set,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  is  blowing  in  from  sea,  I 
will  take  your  arm  and  promenade  me  piazza  while 
I  communicate  with  you  a  few  moments  on  a  sob- 
ject  of  infinite  importance  to  the  present  campaign." 

Thus  speaking,  he  condescendingly  passed  bis 
arm  through  that  of  Major  Ney,  and  led  him  from 
the  library  to  the  sallery.  The  two  gentlemea 
were  soon  engaged  m  animated  cdloquy.  Leiay* 
ing  them  to  pursue  their  conversation,  we  will,  in 
the  mean  while,  introduce  the  reader  to  another 
part  of  the  villa,  and  to  an  individual  therein,  whoae 
fate  is  involved  in  the  result  of  their  interriew. 

In  a  boudoir  looking  upon  a  lawn  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dwelling,  and  a  little  while  before  sail* 
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Mt»  Aft  same  erenuig  we  introduce  Lord  P^rcy 
lo  the  reader,  sat  a  yoving  lady,  who,  save  an  at- 
tmlant,  was  its  only  occupant.  She  reclined  by,a 
window  that  mened  like  a  door  upon  the  teirace. 
Into  k  peeped  innumerable  gay  flowers,  which  filled 
the  apartment  with  their  fragrance.  Her  eye  had 
wandered  westward  oyer  green  fields,  and  rivers, 
and  bays,  spread  out  beneath  a  roseate  sky,  the  tints 
of  which  enriched  the  scene  with  the  effect  of  a 
^inter's  pencj^.  Wearily  had  she  traced  the  flash- 
ing waters  of  the  Hudson  till  they  were  lost  in  the 
far  off  pass  of  the  Highlands.  iTven  the  green  and 
cottage-sprinkled  shores  of  Long  Island  tailed,  for 
more  than  an  instant,  to  arrest  her  eye.  Wi^h  a 
listtess  air  she  gazed  on  the  ships  of  war  compo- 
sing the  fleet  of  Great  Bri^in,  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  Narrows,  which  were  alive  with  boats  passing 
and  repassing  between  the  shipping  and  the  oppo* 
sing  shores,  while  the  illimitable  sea  spread  its  world 
of  waters  beyond.  Even  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  a  tented  field  lying  almost  at  her  feet,  its 
white  pavilions  relieved  against  the  sreen  plain  or 
half-concealed  by  the  foliage  of  the.  encircling 
woods,  drew  from  her  lips  only  an  exclamation  of 
impatience.  Turning  her  eyes  away  from  all  else, 
she  fixed  them  lingeringly  on  the  distant  city,. which 
sat,  like  Tyre,  upon  the  waters,  its  towers  proudly 
lilted  from  Uieir  bosom,  and  its  outlines  mellowed 
by  the  twilight,  which,  like  a  blush,  suffused  the 
hasy  atmosphere. 

After  gazing  a  few  moments  in  this  direction, 
she  sighed,  and,  suddenly  turning  to  her  attendant^ 
said,  in  the  tone  of  a  spoiled  beauty, 

'^  I  am  tired  to  death,  Marie,  at  being  mewed  up 
here,  without  seeing  a  soul  except  Lord  Percy, 
who  is  too  grave  to  smile,  and  thinks  too  naucb  of 
his  own  dignity  to  notice  me ;  my  grader  pa,  or 
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Bome  pert  officer,  ivbo  eomes  and  goes  Uko  a  toekeh 
One  might  as  well  become  a  nun  at  once.  J  wish 
X  bad  been  a  soldier,  or  anything  rather  than  a 
poor,  dependant  woman,  with  a  stern  father  for  a 
chaperone.  Look  you,  Marie,"  she  added,  with  an 
air  of  mystery,  and  in  %  cautious  tone  of  voice,  '*  PU 
tell  you  a  secret !" 

*'  Of  all  ting  in  de  world,  a  secret  be  what  bm 
loves  to  heiur,"  relied  Marie,  nibbing  her  hands, 
and  dropping  a  tambour^frame  on  wmch  she  had 
been  indolently  employing  her  fingers,  at  the  samSe 
time  opening  her  black  eyes  to  their  full  periphery. 

*'  And,  above  all  things,  what  you  love  to  telL 
But  listen." 

Before  we  also  give  ear  to  the  lady's  aecset,  we 
will,  after  the  most  approved  manner  of  novelists, 
describe  the  personal  appearance  of  one  who  is  to 
perform  no  inferior  part  in  the  remaining  scenes  of 
this  romance.  Her  moral  picture,  like  Stat  of  £u« 
genie,  we  shall  leave  gradually  to  develop  itself 
in  the  course  of  events. 

She  had  been  for  the  last  half  hour  listlessly  ro» 
dining  on  an  ottoman,  which  was  standing  half  on 
the  lawn,  half  in  the  window ;  but,  when  she  ad* 
dressed  her  maid,  she  slightly  raised  herself  and 
assumed  a  mose  animated  attitude,  at  the  same 
time  lifting  one  finger  in  an  impressive,  mannef,, 
in  order  to  draw,  her  attention  to  what  she  waa 
about  to  relate.  The  easy  and  graceful  attitude 
she  had  unconsciously  assumed ;  the  curitMis  and 
eager  features  of  the  listening  slave;  the  gorgeous 
and  oriental  aspect  of  the  apartment ;  the  window 
half  hidden  in  leaves  and  flowers;  the  smooth  lawn; 
the  encircling  bay  and  its  green  islands ;  the  distant 
eity  uid  blue  mountain  line  of  the  ncathem  horti 
ton,  presented  altog^her  the  moat  strikingly  bea»* 
ttful  of  all  objects — earth  in  i^t  loydieat  robas^ 
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graced  by  her  loveUest  and  brightest  ornament-^ 
woman. 

The  lady  was  very  young,  her  youthful  brow 
bearing  the  impress  of  not  more  than  fifteen  sum* 
mers,  but  summers  every  touch  of  which  had  been 
laid  with  the  finger  of  beauty.  Her  silken,  unbraid- 
ed  hair,  which  was  dark  as  the  raven's  plumage, 
was  from  time  to  time  lifted  by  the  evening  wind 
from  her  brow.  It  was  long  and  wavy,  and  flowed 
with  the  luxuriant  freedom  of  a  child's  about  her 
neck,  the  Parian  whiteness  of  which  was  chastened 
by  a  tinge  of  the  Italian  clime,  yet  so  lightly  added 
that  it  arrested  the  eye  only  by  the  peculiar  deli- 
cacy and  softness  it  lent — a  rich  shadow,  mellowins 
and  subduing  the  radiant  lustre  of  the  blonde,  and 
spreading  the  warm  glow  of  life  over  the  exquisite 
whiteness  of  the  marble  De  Medici. 

Her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  same  olive 
shade,  enriched  by  nyngling  with  the  carnation 
that,  with  every  mpvement,  mantled  them.  Her 
forehead,  on  which  the  hair  wa^  parted  evenly, 
was  fiill  and  intellectual.  Her  brow  bespoke  en- 
thusiasm, pride,  and  passion,  and  a  haughty  spirit 
sat  in  the  midst  of  its* severe  and  feminine  beauty. 
Her  eyeii  were  large  and  black,  and  seemed  floating 
in  a  lake  of  languor.  Their  expression  was  at  one 
moment  melancholy,  at  another  lively ;  flashing  into 
fire,  and  then  melting  with  indescribable  softfiessy 
while  joyous  tears  seemed  to  tremble  behind  their 
long  lashes.  Her  mouth  was  delicately  formed, 
but  her  beautiful  thin  upper  lip  wore  a  slight  curl 
of  sarcasm,  which  heightened  its  lofty  beauty  while 
it  warned  the  impassioned  gazer  to  beware  of  the 
arrows  of  wit  that  a  fortress  so  armed  might  dis- 
charge on  the  unmailed  besieger.  The  severe  and 
dassical  beauty  of  her  nose ;  the  finely-moulded 
cinn,  and  the  fimltless contour  of  her  face ;  the  pol' 
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iahod  ntck  and  weU-turaed  arm,  coqaettishly  Wed 
from  her  robe,  have  seldom  found  being  save  in  the 
imagination  of  a  Canova  or  a  Thorwald»on. 

Xet»  with  all  this  exquisite  perfection  of  form  and 
feature,  the  maiden  was  one  for  whom  knights 
might  break  lances  and  heads,  whom  all  men 
would  admire,  but  none  dare  to  love.  Her  beaaty 
was  like  that  of  a  fallen  and  still  beautiful  angel 
rather  than  one  of  earth's  lovely  and  loving  ones. 
There  was  a  strange  fascination  dwelling  in  the 
deep  fountains  of  her  dark  eyes,  every  motion  of 
which  was  eloquent;  a  fearful  beauty  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  curling  lip,  while  her  whole  man- 
ner and  aspect  betrayed  a  wildness  of  spirit  and 
an  impatience  of  passion  in  strange  contrast  with 
her  feminine  loveliness. 

Her  voice,  as  she  addressed  her  attendant,  was  li- 
quid and  full,  rather  like  the  more  sweet,  yet  not  less 
martial  notes  of  the  clarion  than  the  soft,  woman- 
ly tones  of  the  flute.  She  was  a  West  Indian  by 
birth,  and  the  daughter  of  a  beautiful  Creole,  whom 
her  father.  Major  Ney,  married  seventeen  years  be- 
fore, while  on  the  West  Indian  station.  As  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  had  lived  on  a  plantation 
.in  Jamaica  in  creolian  luxury,  and  who  had  spoiled 
her  by  indulgence,  died  a  few  months  before  Major 
jNey  was  ordered  to  America  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  he  had  brought  his  child  with 
him,  with  the  intention  of  taking  her  to  England 
on  the  termination  of  the  war.  During  her  so- 
jouxn  at  his  headquarters,  Lord  Percy  had  been 
.  struck  by  the  vigour  and  maturity  of  mind  she  dis- 
played ;  her  keen  wit  and  unusual  intelligence ; 
nor  had  he  been  altogether  unmoved  by  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  her  person.  As  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  he  determined  to  profit  by  her  t^- 
ents. 
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Marie,  her  fahhfiil  attendant,  who  had  aceom 
panied  her  from  Jamaica,  was  a  tall,  slender,  grace- 
ful mulatto.  Her  figure  possessed  that  undulating 
outline,^  and  that  flexibility  and  elastic  movement 
of  the  limbs  peculiar  to  ner  race,  and  which  re- 
sembles the  iacile  and  harmonious  animal  action 
of  the  leopard.  Her  eyes  were  full-orbed,  lus- 
trous, and  olack  as  the  sloe,  dilating  and  sparkling 
with  brilliancy  when  animated,  but  at  other  times 
half  hidden  beneath  drooping  lids  that  fell  languid- 
ly over  them.  Her  teeth  were  white,  and  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  golden  brown  of  her  skin. 
Her  hair,  which  was  glossy  and  wavy  like  the 
fleece  of  the  Angola,  was  tastefully  braided,  and 
wound  in  a  sort  oi  imitation  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
on  the  summit  of  her  neat,  round  head,  the  smooth 
surface  of  which  defied^the  phrenologist. 

Having  given  some  space  to  the  description  of  our 
heroine,  and  farther  intruded  on  the  gentle  read- 
er's patience  by  honouring  Marie  with  a  passing 
notice — for  confidential  maids  and  valets  are  sub- 
heroes  and  heroines — we  will  only  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  neither  caps,  stiff  high  stays,  nor  hoops,  dis- 
figured either  the  lady  or  her  attendant.  The  for- 
mer was  enrobed  in  a  robe  de  chambre,  couleur  dc 
rose,  with  her  faultless  feet  thrust  into' high-heeled 
shoes  of  pink  satin.  A  half-embroidered  frill,  with 
the  needle  sticking  in  it,  lay  on  the  floor  beside  the 
ottoman,  on  which  were  thrown  one  or  two  French 
romances.  Marie  was  arrayed  in  a  bright  yellow 
spencer  and  brighter  green  petticoat,  with  her 
pretty  feet — for  sne  had  very  pretty  feet — encased 
in  clocked  cotton  hose,  and  thrust  into  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  some  red  stuff,  and  with  heels  full  two 
inches  high,  which  materially  aided  her  position  as 
she  leaned  forward  to  listen  to  the  expected  secret. 
»   f'  My  secret  is  this,' girl,"  said  her  mistress.    *'  I 
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have  made  up  my  mind  tbat  I  wIH  not  remain  here 
another  day  at  anybody's  will.     So  I  have  deter- 
mined Jo  ffive  pa  the  slip  and  go  over  to  town/ 
Such  a  milk-and-water  set  of  oflSicers  as  Percy  has 
in  his  camp,  eyes  of  woman  never  gazed  on. 

**  Go  to  de  town,  Missis  Isabel  J"  exclaimed  her 
maid,  in  undisguised  astonishment ;  '^  who,  for 
Heaben's  mercie,  will  you  go  for  see  dere  V* 

"  Gallant  cavaliers  and  handsome !  ShowSf 
baJJs,  and  theatres !  Life,  and  gayety,  and,  per- 
chance, beauty,  where  I  may  battle  with  a  rival  1^ 
Of  what  use  is  beauty  here,  where  it  meets  iio 
competitors  ?  Like  the  soldier's  sword,  what  worth 
if  not  to  'triumph  over  others,  and  make  slaves  of 
menT 

"'Tis  a  fac,  missis.  You  is  too  purty,"  said 
Made,  with  simplicity;  "dere's  dat  mischief  boy 
midshipman,  dey  calls  de  young  prince  Willie,  who 
came  up  from  de  ship  and  dine  here  yesterday.  I 
heard  him  sa'  you  was  purty  'nough  an*  prouTi 
'nough  to  be  England's  queen." 

"  Those  were  his  words,  girl  ?" 
•  "  E.tact  to  a  syllabus,  missis." 

"  Prince  William,  was  it  ?"  she  said,  thought- 
fully ;  then  added,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  lofty 
•^ook,  rising  and  traversing  the  room,  "  but  he  is 
but  a  boy,  after  all;  and,  were  he  not,  dare  I  aspire 
so  high*  Ay,  there  is  no  human  pinnacle,  how- 
ever high,  that  Isabel  Ney  dare  not  strive  for !  I 
will  keep  my  eye  on  this  kingly  scion.  He  already 
nibbles  at  the  bait;  he  shall  yet  take  the  hook,  or 
I  have  no  skill  at  angling.  If  I  canntft  win  a 
throne  as  a  king's  bride,  1  will  win  a  Cassar  as 
Cleopatra  did !" 

She  had  no  sooner  given  utterance  to  these 
words*  than  her  brow  and  bosom  were  suffused 
with  a  deep  crimson,  and,  hidtng  her  face  iii  her 
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bands,  she  for  a  moment  stood  stilK  as  if  overpow- 
ered with  shame  and  confusion,  like  one  before 
whose  moral  sense  the  dark  and  mysterious  secrets 
of  his  bosom  are  unexpectedly  laid  bare,  and  whom 
ihe  appalling  vision  strikes  suddenly  dumb. 

'*  God  knows,'*  she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
without  removing  her  hands,  '*  that  I  meant  not  what 
my  tongue  uttered."^ 

This  tribute  paid  to  her  maidenly  feelings,  which, 
recoiling  from  tne  rude  shock  they  had  received,  had 
asserted  for  a  moment  their  supremacy  over  a  vir- 
gin bosom  which  neither  crime  nor  temptation  to 
crime  had  yet  polluted,  Isabel  Ney  now  for  the 
first  time  discovered  whither  her  daring  ambition 
and  strong  passions,  if  unrestrained,  would  lead  her. 
While  she  trembled  at  this  self-knowledge,  and  in- 
^stantly  atoned  for  her  bold  words  with  a  blush  of 
maidenly  shame,  yet  she  could  not  disguise  from 
her  own  conscience  that  she  experienced  a  secret 
and  half-formed  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  prospect  of  ambition  and  power  which  the  bold 
idea  unfolded ;  and  she  felt  that,  although  her  judg- 
ment condemned  what  her  tongue  had  spoken,  yet 
in  her  heart  she  secretly  approved  of  it.  This  train 
of  reflection  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind ;  and 
instead  of  putting  up  a  prayer — the  resource  and 
shelter  of  youth  and  mnocence  suddenly  assailed  by 
temptation — to  be  delivered  from  the  evil  passions 
of  human  nature,  and  without  forming  internal  res- 
olutions to  guide  her  head  and  heart  wisely,  and 
curb  an  ambition  aiming  to  such  a  fatal  end  as  her 
thoughts  and  words  had  suggested,  she  said,  with 
a  reckless  and  indifferent  air,  as  if  she  had  recov- 
ered from  the  first  shock  her  virgin  delicacy  had 
received,  and  was  determined  to  abide  her  destiny, 

VI f  it  do  come  to  that  at  last,  why,  then,  'twere 
no  such  evil  thing,  provided  the  rewara  be  so  prince- 
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Jof^  ^18  \kxm  to  be  a  jwince's  miatsws  tbaa  a 
JDOor'g  wife,  a&  I'm  like  to  loe  for  all  Percy's  staff. 
Yes,  I  will  aim  high.  What  matters  it,  in  the  end, 
whether  I  am  legitimately  trained  with  jess  and 
percii,  or  fly  a  free  falcon,  so  I  pounce  upon  my 
pme»  and  that  the  eagle  ?" 

Her  figure,  which  was  tall  and  majestic  for  one 
so  young,  yet,  nevertheless,  exquisitely  feminine, 
seemed  to  expand  with  the  enera^of  her  ambitious 
a pirit,  and  her  curved  lip  vibratea  tremulously  Xpr  a 
moment*  after  she  had  ceased,  while  her  strange, 
wild  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the  aiiimation  of  her 
eye  and  the  glowiqg  hue  (^  ner  cheek.  The  nexl 
moment  she  threw  nerself  on  a  sofa,  and,  with  her 
ItfLtural  manner,  assumed  with  a  readiness  and  ease 
which  evinced  the  control  of  a  no  ordinary  mind  over 

Sasions  and  emotions  so  intense,  was  about  to  ad» 
ess  Marie,  who,  in  silent  wonder,  had  beheld  a 
burst  of  feeliiu(,to  the  operations  of  which  she  was 
no  stranser ;  for  her  mistress  had  long  shown  all  the 
fire  of  the  West  Indian  in  her  temperament :  but  on 
this  oQDasion  it  exhibited  itself  under  phases  entire- 
ly new.  A  footstep  without  the  door,  accompanied 
by  the  metallic  ringing  of  spur  and  sword,  changed 
her  intended  remark  to  an  exclamation : 

**  Hush !  there  is  my  father  T 

A  single  rap,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
.  opening  of  the  door,  preceded  the  enitrance  of  Major 

This  officer's  presence  was  commanding,  and  his 
sor  that  of  an  English  gentleman  and  soldier.  His 
naturally  florid  Saxon  complexion  was  browned  by 
Indian,  suna  and  exposure  to  the  hardships  of  the 
camp;  his  blue  eye,  which  was  of  that  peculiar 
triangular  shape  sometimes  found  in  men  of  deter- 
mined courage,  expressed  coolness,  deliberation, 
iffid  nfokitionj;  his  i^outbt.tbe  only  ieatuse  if" 
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betrayed  the  relationship  of  father  and  daughter/ 
remarkably  jBexible,  with  a  thin  upper  hp,  which 
curved  with  an  expression  of  hauteur,  while  it  was 
closely  pressed  by  the  under,  as  if  firmness  pre- 
dominated in  his  character.  The  change  in  his 
daughter's  countenance  on  his  entrance  showed  ^ 
that  she  held  him  in  some  degree  of  awe.  The 
mild  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  the  pater- 
nal smile  with  which  he  greeted  her  as  he  took  a 
seat  beside  her,  exhibited  the  proud  father,  while 
the  grave  and  dogmatic  tone  in  which  he  addressed 
her  m  the  more  serious  parts  of  the  conversation 
that  followed,  betrayed  wiih  equal  force  the  stern 
and  authoritative  guardian.  His  face  was  now  full 
of  a  certain  intelligence,  which  aroused  the  curios- 
ity of  his  daughter,  and  it  was  by  no  means  de- 
creased by  the  serious  manner  with  which  be  or- 
dered Marie  to  leave  the  apartment. 

'*  Bel,  my  daughter  \"  he  said,  turning  to  her  as 
the  slave  closed  the  door,  and  kissing  her  forehead , 
affectionately,  "  you  know  I  have  always  indulged 
you  in  your  most  wayward  wishes,  and,  since  your 
mothers  death,  have  striven  even  to  anticipate 
them." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,**  she  replied,  as  he  paused  as  if 
expecting  her  to  speak,  **  and  I  trust  you  have  not 
found  me  ungrateful !" 

"  No,  my  Bel,  I  have  not.  You  have  always 
been  a  good  girl,  though  a  little  wilful,  heyr 
he  said,  playfully  patting  her  cheek ;  ^  and  I  teel 
that  you  will  yet  repay  me  for  my  parental  anxiety 
on  your  accouiTt." 

**I  trust  so,  father,'*  she  ineplied,  struck  by  an 
unusual  seriousness  and  embarrassment  in  Ms 
manner.  "  But  why  this  anxiety,  sir  ?  Have  you 
found  any  recent  cause  for  Anticipating  ingrati- 
tude?   I  may  have  been  wikl  and  eecentric,  and 
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saucy  it  may  be,  but  I  hare  lored  my  dear  father 
none  the  less.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
prove  more  sincerely  my  filial  gratitude,  you  have 
only  to  speak.** ' 

"  I  know  it,  Bel !  I  believe  it  !**  he  said,  hast- 
ily ;  and  then,  at  once  overcoming  his  embarra88« 
ment,  he  took  her  hand,  and  continued,  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  "  I  have  often  heard  you  say, 
and  reproved  you  for  it,  that  you  wished  Heaven 
had  made  you  a  man,  that  you  might  then  have 
served  your' king  and  country — *' 

"  But,  sir,**  interrupted  the  daughter,  alarmed  at 
this  ominous  calling  up  of  her  sins,  ^*  it  was  merely 
in—** 

"Tush,  hear  me,  child!**  continued  the  parent. 
"  The  opportunity  you  have  so  often  desired  is  now 
at  hand.    Your  wish  can  be  accomplished.** 

"My  wish  be  accomplished  !**  she  exclaimed,  in 
undisguised  astonishment,  while  her  eyes  danced 
with  laughter  to' which  she  dared  not  give  audible 
expression ;  "  solve  me  that,  if  it  please  you,  kind 
sir.**  • 

**Nay,  I  meant  not,  wench,  that  you  should 
turn  cavalier  in  good  earnest,**  replied  Major  Ney, 
slightly  smiling,  although  somewhat  mortified  at 
the  construction  bis  auditor  saw  fit  to  put  upon  his 
words;  "but  that  you  can,  if  you  will,  serve  his 
majesty's  cause  better  than  e'er  a  hirsute  visage  in 
the  camp.** 

"Then  Heaven  save  the  maA !  I  said  but  now 
there  was  not  a  cavalier  in  catnp  fit  for  a  lady's 
glance  to  rest  upon." 

"  Truce  with  such  folly  ?    Isabel,  I  know  the 

strength  of  your  character,  your  sterling  good  sense, 

your  tact  and  penetration,  which,  in  many  cases, 

*  stands  one  in  better  stead  than  experience.    I  know 

your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  feel  I  can  pboe 
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*^  I  thought  so.    I  envv  you  the  pofHsessioQ  of  sq 
lovely  and  patriotic  a  child.    Now,  Misa  Ney,  I 
will  instruct  you  briefly  in  Uie  nature  of  the  ^iter- 
prise  to  which  it  is  my  desire,  and  that,  also,  of 
your  parent,  that  you  should  devote  yourself.    Do 
not  change  colour ;  there  is  to  be  no  great  personal 
Sacrifice  demanded  on  your  part,  unless  it  be  ab* 
Hence  from  your  father.     From  my  knowledge  of 
your  character,  and  from  your  father  s  confidence  in 
you,  Miss  Ney,  I  intrust  this  mission  to  you,  and 
will  now  inform  you  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  sacrifice  I  require.    Ten  days  have  elapsed 
since  we  ha?e  jreceived  any  important  advice  from 
York  Island. "  It  is,  therefore,  pot  only  my  wish  to 
obtain  present  information  of  the  enemy's  motions, 
but  to  have  some  one  in  the  city  who  can,  from  time 
X  to  time,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  report  to  roe  the 
movements  of  the  colonial  army.     After  much  re- 
flection, I  have  concluded,  my  dear  Miss  Ney,  to 
intrust  you  with  this  duty." 

His  lordship  ceased  and  gazed  fixedly  into  the 
face  of  the  maiden,  as  if  watching  the  effect  of  hi^ 
communication  while  he  waited  her  reply. 

''Does  your  lordship  mean,"  she  asked,  with 
playful  irony,  "that  I  shall  look  down  upon  the 
enemy,  and  watch  their  motions  in  my  cnaracter 
as  a  sun?  or  would  you  be  graciously  pleased  to 
lessen  my  conspicuity,  and  make  me  a  star,  and 
set  me  keeping  pale  watch  over  the  heads  of  the 
rebels  by  m^ht  ?  I  don't  see  how  else  I  am  to  do 
you  the  service  you  hint  at." 

**  Neither  as  star  n<Mr  sun,  my  fair  Isabel,  though 
you  shine  as  both,  but  as  a  habitant  of  earth.  I 
propose  that  you  address  a  letter^to  General  Put« 
nam  at  New- York,  whose  wife  and  daughter  are 
with  him,  and  say  that  you  desire  his  protection  for 
a  time,  or  until  you  can  get  to  your  father*" 


**  To  my  hlher !  How  mean  you,  my  lord  V 
"  I  should  have  been  more  explicit.  I  send  a 
flag  of  truce  to-nrght  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Pat 
terson.  I  -wish  you  to  write  by  him,  dating  your 
letter  at  ElizabelhtowA,  where  General  Putnam 
knows  you  were  but  a  short  time  since,  while  he 
is  still  Ignorant  that  yQU  are  now  here.  To-mor- 
row a  reply  will  be  received  from  the  general,  and, 
if  favourable^  I  will  send  you  in  a  boat  to  meet  his 
messenger  at  *  the  Kills.'  While  in  the  family  of  the 
colonial  general,  omit  no  opportunity,  my  dear  Miss 
Ney,  of  informing  yourself  of  everything  that  may 
be  of  importance  for  me  to  know,  and  neelect  no 
opportunity  of  transmitting  intelligence.  I  cannot 
give  you  minute  instructions.  You  must  be  guided 
in  a  great  measure  by  circumstances.  But  do  not 
forget  that  everything  will  depend  on  your  £Ood 
sense,  secrecy,  and  observation.  In  these  I  place 
the  most  undoubting  confidence." 

*'  My  lord,"  she  repHed,  her  eye  kindling  with 
pride,  "  I  accept  the  trust  you  repose  in  me,  and 
will  faithfully  do  my  duty  as  a  loyal  Englishwoman." 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl,  and  would  honour  a  com- 
mission better  than  one  half  of  his  majesty's  officers. 
Prepare  your  letter  to-night,  Miss  Ney,  atid  to- 
morrow we  will  be  governed  as  the  reply  of  the 
American  general,  Putnam,  shall  make  it  neces- 
san^."  " 

This  singular  interview  here  closed,  and  the  earl, 
saluting  her  on  the  cheek,  courteously  took  leave 
of  the  lady  several  steps  beyond  the  door  of  his 
apartment ;  for  at  such  a  length — ^it  becomes  us,  as 
a  chronicler  of  olden  times,  to  records-did  the  gen- 
tlemen of  that  day  carry  their  forms  of  politeness; 
But  chivalry,  alas !  which  is  simply  devotion  to  th^ 
ladies,  has  gradually  retrograded  since  the  last  cru^* 
j»ade,  and  men,  we  fear,  are  fast  returning  ta  vh6 
Gothic  rudeness  of  the  dark  ages.  ^  -  *   < 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THX   BOKNKT  BLEU. 

I 

About  mne  o'clock  on  the  evening  following 
the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  a  youth, 
wranped  in  a  military  cloak,  and  wearing  the  bou" 
net  oleUf  issued  from  a  steep  and  narrow  street  in 
ibe  eastern  quarter  of  the  city  of  New-York  into 
an  open  square  intersected  by  old  Queen-street. 
He  paused  in  the  shadow  of  a  brick  dwelling  on 
the  corner^  as  if  fatigued  by  ascending  the  hill,  and 
as  if  desirous,  at  the  same  time,  of  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  observation  of  the  few  chance 
passengers  while  he  stopped  to  reconnoitTe  the 
space  before  him. 

It  was  a  small  triangular  area  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  from  which  several  streets  led  to  difierent 
quarters  of  the  town.  It  was  surrounded  by  dwell* 
ings  of  the  better  sort,  and,  altogether,  displayed  a 
certain  air  of  aristocracy.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  dwellings  was  a  large  quadrangular  edifice 
three  stories  in  Height,  facing  the  south,  and  occu- 
pying the  whole  northern,  side  of  the  area,  and 
Duilt  in^  ^at  firm,  massive  style  characteristic  of 
the  architecture  of  that  period  when  men  did  not 
expect  the  world  to  end  with  their  generation.*  A 
strong  battlement  ran  around  the  roof,  from  the 
summit  of  which,  in  a  clear  day,  was  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  environs  for  many  a  league.  The 
main  entraace  to  this  dwelling  was  hospitably  ca- 
Mcknis,  and  adorned  with  columns  and  carved 
friezes,  which  elaborate  style  was  also  visible  m 
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ihe  strong  window-frames  and  cornices*    A  nar- 
tow  lawn,  garnished  with  a  few  trees,  plants,  and 
rose-bushes,  was  enclosed  by  a  strong  fence  of 
complicated  construction5  with  a  gate  in  the  centre 
flanked  by  tall  pillars.     Each  of  these,  at  ihe  be- 
ffinnin^  oi  the  war,  had  been  crowned  with  a  sym- 
bolic piece  of  carred  work  representing  Britannia ; 
but,  after  hostilities  commenced,  they  were  demol- 
ished, no  doubt  by  sonve  pious  whig.     The  dwell- 
ing wore  a  cheerful  aspect ;  lights  were  gleaming 
from  many  windows,  and  dissipating,  in  name  de- 
gree, the  ffloom  of  the  square,  which  otherwise  was 
but  dimly  lighted  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stais ; 
and  occasionally  a  voice  of  merriment  reached  the 
'  ear  of  the  youthful  stranger,  which  he  echoed  by 
low  sigh  as  he  folded  his  cloak  closer  about  his 
^rspn,  and  shrank  farther  back  within  the  dark 
hadows  of  the  comer.    Save  the  occasional  foot- 
>fal!  of  a  citizen  hastening  to  his  home ;  the  heavy 
tramp  of  a  party  of  soldiers  at  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  diverging  streets,  on  their  wvy  from  post  to 
post  to  relieve  guard;  and  the  slow  tread  of  a  soli- 
tary sentinel  pacing  before  the  gate  of  the  dwelUng 
we  have  described,  there  was  neither  sight  nor  sound 
of  human  being ;  for,  in  that  primitive  era-^aside 
from   the  annoyances  to  which  peaceful  citizens 
were  subject  who  chanced  to  be  abroad  after  night- 
fall in  a  beleaguered  and  garrisoned  town — people 
were  content  to  so  to  bed  and  get  up  with  the  suo. 
After  reconnoitring  the  square  with  timid  can- 
tion,  the    youth   stepped  briskly   forth  from  his 
concealment;  and,  with  a  bold  step,  crossed  the 
open  space  and  advanced  directly  towards  the  gate 
01  the  edifice.    The  sentinel  stopped  in  his  walk 
as  be  observed  his  approach,  and  challenged  bins. 
His  brief,  stem  tones  seemed  to  startle  the  stranger, 
fer  he  recoiled,  and  a{^ared  to  hesitate  whiMiier  to 
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•  adraace  cnrretieat.  The  straggle,  howevet,  was  b«t 
for  an  instant;  and,  regaining  his  previous  confident 
demeanour,  be  approached  the  guard,  and  said,  in 
the  tone  of  a  youth  of  some  seventeen  years,  and 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 

*^  Soldier,  I  would  speak  with  Major  Burton,  if, 
as  I  think,  here  are  the  headquarters  of  Greneral 
Washington.'* 

'^This  is  headquarters,  sir,''  said  the  sentinel, 
in  a  respectful  tone,  '^  and  I  beliete  Major  Burton 
18  within.  Holton,"  he  added,  to  a  sentinel  whom 
the  stranger  had  not  before  observed,  who  was 
standing  hi  the  door  of  the  mansion,  "  say  to  the 
general  that  a  stranger  desires  admittance. 

'^Oh  no,  no!  not  the  general,"  interposed  the 

Jomh,  earnestly ;  "  I  wish  not  to  see  your  chief,  but 
is  aid.  Major  Burton." 
**  See,  then,  if  Major  Burton  be  in,  Holton," 
While  he  was  speaking  the  door  of  the  mansion 
opened,  and  an  officer  made  his  appearance  in  full 

•  uniform,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  v^ithout  his 
hat  in  a  military  undress,  who  seemed  to  be  taking 
leave  of  him  at  the  door. 

"  Then  we  are  to  have  the  hohour  of  your  excel- 
lency's presence  at  Brooklyn  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing ?"  said  the  officer  who  was  leaving. 

**  At  eight,  General,  Livingston,"  replied  the  in- 
dividual addressed ;  ''  I  wish  to  inspect  your  works 
in  person  as  they  progress.  We  must  defend 
Long  Island  at  all  hazards ;  for,  if  we  give  General 
Howe  possession  at  Brooklyn,  we  resign  him  the 
key  of  New- York."  The  oBijpev,  who,  as  Major 
Livingston,  is  already  known  to  Uie  reader,  then  took 
his  leave  ;  and,  hastily  passing  the  sentinel,  crossed 
the  square  and  disappeared  through  a  close  street 
at  the  left  leading  to  the  East  River. 

''  A  stranger  to  speak  with  Major  Burton  T  j;9 
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Mated  die  gendeman  who  had  been  addressed  ai 

nis  excellency,  in  reply  to  a  communication  from 
the  guard  at  the  door ;  '*  invite  him  in,  and  inform 
that  officer^'* 

*^  Pass,  sir,"  said  the  sentinel,  standing  aside  for 
tlie  youth  to  enter. 

He  hesitated,  and  remained  standing  in  the  same 
attitude,  without  making  any  reply,  when  the  gen- 
tleman stepped  forth,  and,  approaching  the  gate, 
said,  in  a  manly  and  placid  voice, 

*'  If  your  business  is  with  Major  Burton,  sir,  and 
of  importance,  walk  in,  and  he  •shall  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  your  preseoce  here." 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  'tis  of  no  importance ;  but»  if  I  could 
see  him,  I  should  rather  not  go  in.'' 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, as  if  the  speaker  was  greatly  acitated,  while 
the  voice,  which  at  first  was  bold  and  boyish,  be- 
came soft,  and  the  words  were  tremulously  uttered, 
like  the  broken  notes  of  a  glassichord  rudely  swept 
with  the  fingers. 

The  gentleman  surveyed  thp  speaker,  who  shrank 
away  from  his  fflance,  fixedly  for  a  moment  by  the 
fflare  of  light  irom  one  of  the  windows ;  but  his 
lace)  concealed  by  the  fold  of  his  cloak  and  the 
drooping  front  of  his  bonnet,  defeated  his  curiosity, 
which  was  at  once  excited  by  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  the  stranger.  At  length,  as  if  influenced  by 
a  sudden  resolution,  he  approached  him  and  sai<^ 
in  a  tone  calculated  to  sooth  and  restore  confidence, 
while  it  carried  with  it  the  weight  of  a  command, 

''  I  fear,  my  youngvir,  that  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  hold  you  under  gentle  arrest  as  one  arousinc 
our  jBUspicion ;  nay,  my  childf''  he  continued,  with 
paternal  kindness,  as  he  surveyed  his  a^tated  form, 
'^  I  will  send  for  him  you  wish  to  see ;  i  half  guess 
your  secret  already/    Partly  leadiqg,  partly  per- 
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suadttig  him,  he  drew  him  into  the  dweBing,  coti- 
ducted  him  into  the  library  on  the  left  side  of  the 
hall,  and,  closing  the  door,  led  him  to  a  sofa,  upon 
which  he  immediate^  sank  in  ezcessiTe  agita- 
tion. 

'*  My  child,"  be  said,  in  a  voice  of  dignified  ten- 
demess,  ^  do  not  charge  me  with  intrusire  or  un« 
caBed-for  cnriority  for  so  rudely  pressing  upon  yonr 

Sriyacy.  But  the  honour  of  my  military  familr  is 
ear  to  me,  and  the.  individual  yon  have  called  to 
see  is  a  member  of  it.  The  mystery  of  your  con- 
dtict  leads  me  to  Suspect  there  is  something  wrong, 
for  virtue  and  honour  neither  require  concealment 
nor  fekr  exponuxe.  I  have  penetrated  your  dis^ise, 
for  your  voice  is  all  too  gentle  to  sustain  you  m  the 
character  you  have  assumed.  Throw  aside  this 
tinsexly  disguise,  my  child,  and  resume  the  habits 
of  your  sex,  and  with  openness  and  candour  give 
me  your  confidence.  If  you  have  sufiTered  wrontf, 
as  I  greatly  fear,  you  shall  be  righted ;  but  if,  as  1 
hope,  good  faith  and  honour  have  not  been  broken 
by  those  you  have  trusted,  you  will  then  find  in  me 
a  friend  and  adyiser.** 

-"  Oh  neither,  neither,  sir,"  said  the  youth,  cover" 
Ing  bis  features  with  his  finders,  through  which  the 
tears  trickled  freely,  while  his  whole  name  heaved 
with  emotion 

**  Then  allow  me  to  remove  this  unworthy  head 
iiress,*  he  Aaid,  with  a  voice  of  the  deepest  sympa 
thy,  at  the  same  time  gently  uncovering  his  head, 
around  which  fell  a  cloud  ot  golden  tresses,  shield- 
ing it  like  a  veil.  For  an  instant  he  gazed  oh  the 
bright  abundance  of  wavy  hair,  and  then,  parting  it 
from  her  brow,  as  if  he  were  soothing  a  grieved 
t;hild,  he  removed,  one  after  another,  the  scarce 
resisting  fingers  which  strove  to  hide  tjie  Irfushmg 
face,  and  g»aed  with  admiratioii  upon  the  feature* 


of  a  loTely  female,  of  seventeen,  checkered  with 
mingled  sunshine  and  showers. 

Tne  officer  beheld  with  surprise,  mingled  with 
commiseration,  the  face  of  the  beautiful  creature 
who  now  stood  confessed  in  all  her  feminine  love- 
liness, and  became  deeply  interested  in  her  fate. 
Affectionately  holding  her  hand  within  his  own,  he 
questioned  her  respecting  the  nature  of  her  enffage- 
ments  with  his  aicf,  her  name,  and  the  place  of  her 
birth,  but  her  only  replies  were  tears  and  blushes, 
which  chased  one  another  across  her  cheek  like  rosy 
clouds.  The  original  suspicions  hinted  at  on  his 
'first  addressing  her  were  confirmed  by  her  silence 
and  mysterious  bearing,  and  with  a  clouded  brow 
and  stem  aspect  he  crossed  the  room,  rang  the  bell, 
and  ordered  a  servant  to  inform  Major  Burtoi)  that 
a  stranger  was  in  the  library  who  desired  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  gentleman  who  had  taken 
such  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  stranger  was 
in  the  hignest  degree  dignified  and  commanding. 
^He  was  tall  of  stature,  andf,  althoui^h  his  person  was 
large-framed,  it  vvas  symmetrical,  and  remarkable^ 
for  the  harmonious  ease  of  its  motions  and  its  lofty 
carriage.  His  step  was  firm  and  resolute,  apd  his 
air  soldierly.  His  address  was  that  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  in  which  politeness  was  dictated 
rather  by  the  heart  than  by  fashion  or  policy.  His 
countenance  was  remarkable  for  its  power  of  ex- 
pressing strong  emotions ;  and  majesty  dwelt  upon 
nis  expansive  orow,  as  if  nature  had  placed  there 
her  seal  of  ^eatness.  His  eyes  were  fiill,  calm^ 
and  impressive  wHen  in  repose,  but  when  he  was 
excited  they  emitted  flashes  of  light.  The  Roman 
strength  of  his  nose,  the  bland  and  quiet  expression 
of  his  habitually-closed  mouth  and  resolute  com- 
pression of  the  firm  lips,  the  massive  chin  and  an 
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gQlar  cheeks,  with  the  majefltic  breadth  of  his  face, 

and  noble  expanse  of  forehead,  presented  striking 
combinations  of  features  that  could  belong  io  no 
common  man.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty-five 
years  of  age^  although  the  powdered  wig  which  he 
wore  after  the  fashion  of  tne  period,  and  the  lines 
of  thought  and  wisdom  traced  on  his  countenance, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  several  years 
older.  He  was  without  sidearms ;  and  his  dress, 
which  was  plain,  aside  froin  its  semi-military  char-  ' 
acier,  exhibited  no  insignia  of  rank.  Yet  the  maid-, 
en,  as  she  gazed  on  him  and  made  the  observa- 
tions we  have  recorded,  was  convinced  that  she  was 
in  the  presence  of  Washington. 

After  sending  the  message  to  his  aid,  he  seated 
himself  by  a  table  in  silence  and  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  thought,  while  his  companion,  seemingly  for-' 
gotten,  remained  tinoidly  gazing,  as  If  she  would 
there  read  her  fate,  upon  his  noble  features,  ren- 
dered still  more  striking  by  a  strong  beam  of  light 
from  a  suspended  chandelier  falling  upon  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  casting  the  remainder  into 
deep  shadow. 

At  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  without 
the  door,  he  turned  and  said  to  the  disguised  female, 
"  Rejjiace  your  bonnet."  She  obeyed  mechanically, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  servant,  and  a 
young  officer  in  full  uniform,  and  with  spurs,  as  if 
he  had  just  been  on  horseback,  entered  the  room. 
He  gracefully  approached  his  commanding  officer, 
mingling  in  his  manner  the  usual  forms  due  to  the 
military  rank  of  the  individual  he  addressed  with 
the  gentlemanly  ease  of  an  eaual  in  society. .  The 
commander-in-chief  rose  and  received  him  with 
that  dignified  courtesy  which  never  deserted  him, 
while  the  severe  expression  of  his  eye  promised  no 
pleasing  termination  to  an  interview  so  inauspi- 
ciously  begun. 


"  W^at  BoitoD,*'  he  said,  in  a  gnve  Imm  and 
with  some  stemaesi, "  you  doubtlesa  will  admit  that 
the  honour  of  my  military  lamiiy  is  iofiiuidy  dear 
tome?' 

"  It  should  be  so,  ]Kiur  ezcelleDCy,"  replied  the 
young  officer,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  in  surprise 
at  his  words,  and  then  casting  tliem  to  the  oppoaile 
side  of  the  room,  his  attention  being  drawn  thither 
by  the  uneccouatable  emotion  of  a  third  person, 
whom  he  now  for  tiie  first  time  discovered. 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  I 
must  feel  a  deep  uterest  in  the  honour  of  all  the 
officers  under  my  commaixl,  and  will  not  deny  my 
nght  to  inquire  into  the  moral  as  well  as  military 
c^racier  of  the  few  who  compose  my  stafi^  ana 
reside  with  me  beneath  the  same  roof  r 

'^  I  am  not  prepared,  your  excellency,  either  to 
deny  or  admit  the  right  you  would  claim,"  replied 
the  officer,  with  some  pertinacity;  "but,  if  yon 
-will  honour  me  bo  far  as  to  state  any  particular  in- 
stance which  calls  for  the  application  of  this  sya- 
lem  of  morals  to  your  staff,  or  any  under  your  com- 
mand, I  shall  then  be  better  able  to  giM  you  my 
(pinion." 

"  I  will  do  so,  and  explicitly.  Major  Burton,"  said 
the  chief,  with  emotions  of  mingled  displeasure  and 
reproof;  "I  am  not  ignorant,  sir,  of  your  raniiy, 
from  causes  which  should  tinge  the  cheek  of  an  hon- 
ourable man  with  shame,  not  of  the  testimonials 
you  have  displayed  to  your  brother  officers,  in  my 
presence,  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex  which,  by 
every  tie  as  a  man  and  as  a  gentleman,  y>^i>  ^re 
bound  to  protect,  but  which  it  is  your  boast  to  de- 
grade. This  morning,  sir — nay,  your  hand  need  not 
aeek  your  weapon !  Hear  me !  In  thai  very  hall 
I  overheard  you  shamefully  boast  to  a  group  of  of^ 
fican  of  an  instance  of  succeasful  passion,  wherein 
C8 
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you  had  groflslV  tiolate<d  ibe  solemn  bonds  of  fiiend* 
ship.  It  would  appear,. sir,  that,  like  the  Indian 
who  presenres  the  scalps  of  his  foes,  jou  delitfht 
to  cherish  trophies  of  your  victories,  where  defeat 
would  be  honour,  though  it  could  not  lessen  your 
infamy.*' 

"Vou  presume.  General  Washingt&n,"  replied 
the  young  officer,  trembling  with  passion,  *^  upon 
your  i;ank  to  insult  me.  From  this  moment  I  re- 
sign my  commission,  and  then  you  shall  meet  me 
where  your  rank  shall  not  protect  your  tongue.  But 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  vour  excellency,''  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  inconceivable  sarcasm,*' from  which  of  your 
trusty  spies  you  have  heard  of  some  recent,  and, 
as  it  appears,  aggravated  liason,  that  you  call  mm 
to  so  severe  an  account?" 

*'  Approach  that  trembling  child,  who  has  sought 
you  out  even  in  the  headquarters  of  your  command* 
mg  officer,  which  at  least  should  be  sacred  from  the 
atmosphere  of  licentiousness,  and  let  your  own  con* 
science,  sir,  answer  the  question." 

The  young  aiddecamp  approached  the  disguised 
female,  who  had  listened  with  fearful  excitement 
to  this  accusation.  She  threw  aside  her  disguise, 
and,  with  a  bound  and  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  sprang 
into  his  arms. 

**  Eugenie !"  he  cried,  pressing  her  to  his  heart, 
the  angry  cloud  on  his  brew  giving  place  to  an  ex* 
pression  of  pleasure ;  '*  what  gratenil  gale  has  waft* , 
ed  vou  hither  ?" 

l^he  maiden  clung  to  tbe  neck  upon  which  she 
had  flung  herself,  but  spoke  not.  He  raised  her,  and 
found  that  she  had  fainted.  The  general,  moved  by^ 
the  scene,  pulled  the  bell,  and  ordered  two  of  the 
maids  to  be  sent  to  him,  when,  by  his  direction, 
the  insensible  ffirl  was  removed  to  the  apartments 
of  hi^  lady,  and  the  Jtwo  gentlemen  were  left  idmit. 


V 
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For  some  time  ihey  renHdned  silei^t,  differently  at 
fecled  Iby  the  events  that  had  occurred,  when  the 
elder  officer,  in  a  voice  of  stern  displeasurey  said, 

*'  Major  Burton,  here  is  another  troj^y  of  your 
victories.  If  your  hewrt  was  steeled 'a^inst  so 
much  innocence  and  beauty^  her  affection,  at  least, 
should  have  pleaded  eloquently  in  her  behalf.  Thus 
to  blast  the  fairest  piece  of  God's  workmanship,  to 
desecrate  so  fair  a  temple,  is  worthy  the  genius 
only  of  a  demon.  Leave  me,  sir  \  from  this  hour 
we  are  strangers.'* 

''  Ay,  and  mortal  foes  V  replied  Burton,  striking 
his  sword  till  it  rang  again ;  and,  with  a  flashing  6ye 
and  a  .haughty  step,  he  left  the  apartment. 

With  a  single  word  he  might  have  cleared  his 
own  honour  from  the  dark  stain  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  superior  officer,  tarnished  it ;  but  resent* 
ment  at  being  so  boldly  charged  with  cpmes  which, 
though  not  amenable  to  Uie  laws,  were  unworthy  oi 
ajgentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  deterred  him  from 
offering  any  defence  or  explanation.  This  silence^ 
however,  could  be  traced  to  another  cause,  peculiar 
to  the  seducer. of  female  innocence :  the  secret  pleas- 
ure he  experienced  in  being  thought  the  beloved 
possessor  of  so  much  confiding  loveliness,  even 
when  the  opinioi^  was  coupled  with  dishonour  te 
himself.  It  was  a  kind  of  gratification  too  exqui- 
sitely enjoyed  by  him  to  be  willingly  resigned;  and, 
tiierefore,  rather  than  renounce  a  triumph  so  nearly 
allied  to  his  vanity,  he  willingly  permitted  his  own 
reputation  ta  suffer,  on  the  present  occasion,  at  least, 
innocently,  and  the  fair  fame  of  the  lovely  girl,  who 
had  abandoned  for  him  all  but  honour,  to  l^  blight- 
ed, if  not  for  ever  blasted. 

Hastily  passing  through  the  hall,  he  ordered  his 
horse,  and,  mounting  at  the  gate,  turned  a  corner 
lo^  right  and  spurred  up  Queen-s^eet  into  Bro«^ 


way ;  iben,  again  tarning  to  the  left,  he  diamoiuited 
before  a  large  brick  mansion  imbowered  in  trees  and 
wearing  an  antiquated  air  of  respectability.  It  stood 
a  little  back  from  the  street,  with  which  it  was  con* 
necied  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  A  negro  servant  was 
holding  two,  or  three  horses  at  the  gate ;  throwing 
his  bridle  to  him,  he  inquired  if  President  Huicock 
had  yet  left  town  on  his  return  to  Congress.  On 
receiving  a  reply  that  he  would  not  leave  till  monh- 
ing,  he  hastily  ascended  the  stone  steps  to  the  door^ 
and  was  admitted  into  a  lighted  hall. 

*^  Give  this  card/*  he  said  to  a  footman,  *'  and  say 
the  bearer  desires  to  see  President  Hancock  in 
private." 

The  servant  entered  a  room  (o  the  left,  from 
which,  as  the  door  opened,  several  voices  were 
heard  in  lively  conversation,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  gentleman  came  forth,  richly  dressed  and  with 
his  hair  highly  powdered,  which  he  covered  by  a 
cocked  hat  as  he  came  out  into  the  hall,  as  if  to  pro* 
tect  his  head  against  the  evening  air. 

"  Ha,  Major  Burton,  my  young*  soldier,  how  do 
you  do  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  nearly,  cordial  tone  and 
manner ;  *'  'tis  some  time  since  I  have  seen  you. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  can  almost  believe  it  is  my  old 
friend,  your  father,  I  am  speaking  to;  you  are  his 

{genuine  scion.  But  come  in,  come  in ;  there's  Sul- 
ivan,  Putnam,  and  a  host  of '  goodlie  companie.' " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  young  officer,  returning 
his  warm  salutation,  "  1  beg  leave  to  decline  your 
invitation.  I  have,  called  on  you,  as  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  to  ask  your  advice  before  taking  an 
important  step."  Offering  his  arm,  he  then  led 
him  forth  into  the  avenue,  and  stopped  beneath  a 
tree  which  overshadowed  it. 

"  You  shall  receive  all  the  benefit  my  advice 
can  bestow^  But  vihy  this  secrecy,  this  clouded 
brow,  this  solemn  air  ? 


^   ''  I  have  be^  gtosshr  insuHed  this  evening  by 

the  commander-in-cbiei,  and,  knowing  ihat  you  ar-\ 
jived  this  morning  from  Philadelphia,  I  have  hast- 
ened hither  to  consult  with  you^  as  my  fatber'n 
friend  and  the  president  of  Congress,  respecting 
my  withdrawal  from  the  service.** 
,  *'  Leave  the  service,  my  young  sir,  for  a  hasty 
word  or  so  ?  That  will  never  do.  Major  Burton ; 
your  services  are  too  Valuable  to  be  lightly  dispensed 
with." 

"  But,  your  excellency,  I  cannot  longer  remain 
in  the  family  of  General  Washington  ;  and  his  Ian-* 
guage  to  me  has  been  so  personal,  that  I  wish  to 
meet  him  on  ground  where  grades  of  rank  shall  of- 
fer no  obstacle  to  an  honourable  satisfaction." 
.  "  That  is  to  say.  Major  Burton,"  observed  the 
governor,  gravely  shaking  his  head,  "  that  you  wish 
to  meet  the  commander-in-chief  in  single  combat." 

**  That  is  my  wish,  your  excellency,  be  replied, 
decidedly.  ^'  If  the  high  rank  of  an  officer  does  not 
restrain  him  from  inflicting  injury,  it  ought  not  to 
protect  him  from  the  resentment  of  the  wronged." 

"  True,  my  dear  Major  Barton ;  but  it  will  never 
do  for  you  to  send  a  challenge  to  your  superior 
officer.  He  will,  in  the  first  place,  pay  no  regard 
.to  it,  and  it  will  do  you  infinite  harm.  I  will  not 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injury  ycHi  have  re- 
ceived, but  I  think  there  must  have  been  a  mutual 
misunderstanding.  General  Washington,  you  are 
aware,  has  a  good  deal  of  the  lion's  irritability  as 
well  as  his  courage,  and  your  own  blood  is  not 
over  cool." 

'^Does  your  excellency  mean  to  say  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, like  the  king,  can  do  no  wronff  ?" 

'^  Not  so,  my  gentle  Hotspur,  but  that  you  had 
best  pass  it  by.  But  do  not  think  of  retiring  from 
ft  profession  yQU.are  so  well  calculated  to  adorn, 
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•nd  wreck  your  future  hopes  in  life  for  ihh  hast j 
words  of  your  superior  officer." 

"  I  regret,  your  excellency,"  said  Buiton,  witk 
enerey,  ^*  that  I  cannot  comply  with  your  advice. 
I  will  not. return  to  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief." 

**  But,  my  dear  Burton,  you  should  subdue  this 
sensitive  and  fiery  spirit  which  kindles  so  readily. 
Twill  one  day  brin?  evil  upon  your  head  and 
blood  upon  your  hand.  But,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
meant  neither  to  advise  nor  reprove.  As  your  pre- 
judice is  only  against  an  individual,  and  not  the 
service,  I  think  I  have  a  plan  to  retain  you  stilk 
How  would  you  like  the  staff  of  General  r utnam  ? 
If  the  appointment  would  please  you,  I  vnll  speak 
to  Putnam  this  moment,  and  you  can  at  once  re- 
move to  his  quarters." 

The  young  soldier  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Willingly,  your  excellency." 

'*  Then  excuse  my  absence,  and  I  will  inform 
him  of  your  wishes." 

He  entered  the  house,  and  soon  returned,  ae^ 
compamed  by  a  gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  an 
officer  of  high  rank. 

"  My  dear  Burton,"  said  the  president,  "  I  have 
preferred  bringing  Putnam  to  vou,  as  the  thing  is 
better  settled  in  a  quiet  way  here  than -before  a 
room  full.  I  have  told  him  that  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  your  present  station  in  ttie  commander-in- 
chiefs  military  family,  and  that  you  would  like  a 
similar  appointment  m  his  own." 

*'  Major  Burton,"  said  the  officer,  in  a  frank  and 
manly  way,  in  which  good-nature  predominated, 
"  I  feel  honoured  by  your  choice,  and  cheerfully 
comply  with  your  own  and  the  president's  wish. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  breakfast  with  tiie 
hdies  ftnd  myself  in  the  moming.    I  sbaJl "  fat 


^ittbu^y  ftd4«d,  **  barve  a  brace  of  fKp^iafm,  but 
of  different  metal,  in  one  day*  The  daughter  of  a 
Major  Ney,  now  with  Percy  on  Staten  Island, 
sent  me  a  letter  this  morning,  dated  ElizabethtowB, 
saying  she  w,as  anuous  to  reach  her  father,  and 
desirinff  my  assistance  and  {protection  until  she 
could  £>  so.  So  I  have  sent  for  her,  and  she  has, 
so  djMibt,4yrrived  by  this  time.  I  am  told  she's  a 
beauty,  and. a  little  devil  in  her  w^y.  So>  Major 
Burton,  I  give  you  fair  warning,'' 

Here  M^jor  Burton  took  a  cordial  leave  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  who  re-entered  the  house  to  rejoin 
the  party  they  had  left,  while  with  rapid  st^s  he 
tisaversed.  i\fe  avenue,  nioqnled  his  horse,  gallop 
ed  to  the  quarters  he  had  left,  and  precipitately 
sought  his  groom*  Securing  the  door,  he  caft 
himself  upon  his  bed  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
caused  by  the  events  of  the  evening.  His  brain 
whirled,  and  bis  thoughts>  like  the  rapid  changes 
of  a  kaieidoscopei  took  a  thousand  sh^es  and  jre- 
gained  none.  At  length  he  became  cahx^r,  and 
was  enabled  to  reflect  deliberately  on  the  incidents 
itf  the.  night.  His  resentment  at  the  dictatorial  p(^ 
•ition  assumea  by  his  commanding  officer  finally 
.gave  place  to  his  wonder  at  the  mysterious  appear- 
^ance  of  Eugenie ;  and,  as  he  recalled  the  scene,  he 
could  hardly  convince  himself  that  it  was  not  all  a 
dream. 

When  he  last4)eheld  her  she  was  leaning  from 
ihe  prison  window  of  the  chateau,  waiving  her  fair 
hand  till  it  was  no  lon^^r  visible*  Amia  the  stir- 
ring scenes  through  which  he  had  since  passed,  her 
knage  had  gradually  faded  from  his  heart,  or  had 
been  replaced  by  others,  to  hold  there  an  equally 
ephemeral  existence*  Not  more  than  seven  mootM 
Jbad  expired,  and  yet  Eugenie  was  forgotten,  or  onlv 
remeo^bered.  with  that  kind  of  feeling  with  ' 
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'some  men  loek  back  upon  an  opportunHy  when  they 
might  have  gained  an  unlawful  advantage  which, 
from  some  companctious  yisitings,  they  permitted 
to  pass  unim{nroyed  and  now  regret  That  he  sm- 
cerely  lored  Eugenie  at  that  time  does  not  admit 
of  question.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  love^— conquering  and  excluding 
passion,  which,  in  a  case  where  the  heart  Was  less 
engaged,  would  have  reigned  paramount-^to  which 
alone  the  guileless  novice  owed  her  preservation 
from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  her  attachment 
then  exposed  her. 

The  commonly  repeated  adage,  that  man  can  love 
but  once  and  love  truly,  will  only  be  true  when 
Cupid  bears  but  one  shaft  in  his  quiver.  The 
youthful  heart  has  not  been  inappropriately  com- 
pared to  soft  wax,  on  which  impressions  are  easily 
made  and  as  easily  effaced.  The  daily  experience 
j{  life  shows  us  that  men,  and  women  too,  can  love 
many  times,  and  love  well  and  heartily.  There  is 
not  a  schoolboy  but  has  loved  in  turn  every  pretty 
schoolmate  who  would  deign  to  look  kindly  upon 
him  with  her  laughing  eyes;  and  there  are  few  in- 
stances where  a  man  marries  the  maiden  who  stole 
his  heart  in  his  teens.  There  is  no  passion  to  whidi 
the  youthful  heart  is  so  susceptible,  and  which  it 
so  readily  receives,  and  none  so  evanescent  when 
the  object  is  removed,  as  love.  This  is  not  so  true 
of  die  female  as  of  the  male  sex.  Love  in  the 
heart  of  woman  may  be  likened  to  that  mysteri- 
ous principle  in  the  vine,  causing  it  to  stretch  fonh 
and  curve  its  tendrils,  and  which  gives  it  a  tendency 
to  cling  around  the  neighbouring  trunks  and  limlm 
for  support,  at  the  same  tune  relieving  them  by  its 
graceful  beauty.  'Tis  thus  woman,  guided  by  love, 
clings  to  man.  He,  like  the  onbending  oak,  towers 
proudly  in  his  own  stren^h^^nd  needs  not  this  prki- 
ciple  o(  Support. 


^ 
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For  a  few  days  the  lover  hud  cherished  the  iitisge 
of  Eugenie  with  religious  devotion.  But  gradual- ' 
ly  it  faded  away,  or  was  obHterated  by  a  fresh  im- 
pression. It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  lovely 
novice.  Love,  once  Emitted  into  her  heart,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  that  delightful  abandonment  of 
the  senses  it  produces.  Her  thoughts  became  in* 
toxicated  with  delight,  while  her  soul  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  endowed  with  new  being  ;  and  she  expe- 
rienced the  most  ecstatic  enjoyment  in  the  contem- 
plation of  one^  the  knowledge  of  whom  had  un- 
folded to  her  a  new  element  of  happiness.  Day 
after  day  she  feasted  on  the  luxurious  banquet  love 
had  spread  before  her  senses,  till  h^r  passion,  re- 
sembling fire  in  its  purity  and  strength,  partook 
also  of  its  intensity,  gradually  began  to  consume 
the  rose  in  her  cheek  and  dim  the  liquid  brilliancy 
of  her  eye. 

At  length  Governor  Carleton,  who  continued  to 
extend  a  parental  regard  towards  her,  in  order  to 
restore  her  health  ancT  spirits,  permitted  her  to  visit 
Saratoga,  even  at  that  early  period  celebrated  for 
its  spnngs,  in  company  with  a  Canadian  family, 
which  had  obtained  the  necessary  passports,  and 
were  going  to  try  the  effect  of  the  waters.  Euge- 
nie embraced  this  proposal,  for  it  would  bring  hex 
nearer  her  lover,  from  whom  she  had  not  even 
heard  since  his  escape ;  so  ungrateful  are  ardent 
lovers  when  they  once  forget  the  object  of  their 
passion. 

After  a  few  vireeks  spent  at  the  springs,  the  Ca- 
nadian party  proceeded  to  New-York  previous  to 
their  embarcation  for  Charleston,  where  they  in- 
tended to  spend  the  winter.  They  had  arrived  in 
a  Hudson  river  packet  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
we  have  again  introduced  Eugenie  to  the  read 
ST.    The  impatient  maiden,  on  making  inquiries 
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at  the  romns  her  frieoda  had  taken  m  Bioailirayi 

and  learning  that  her  recreant  loyer  was  in  tbe  ^ 
city  and  had  been  for  some  weeks  an  aiddecaosp 
to  tlie  commander-in-chief^  waited  impatiently  luo^l 
nightfalli  and  then,  with  more  of  romantic  pasoioa 
and  womanly  devotion  than,  perhaps,  maidens  coun- 
tenance at  the  present  day>  salliea- forth  in  disguise 
to  seek  him.  Although  a  stranger  in  the  town,  this 
was  no  very  difficult  enterprise,,  as  New-Yock  at 
that  period'  was'  not  so  large  as  Providence  in 
Rhode  Island  at  the  present  day ;  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commander-in-chief  were  too  con- 
spicuous  not  to  be  readily  foundi  even  in  a  place 
of  much  greater  extent  and  by  a  leas  anxious  seeker. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  VICTIM. 

Major  Burton  revolved  in  his  mind  the  events 
of  the  evening,  and  his  resentment  against  his  comi^ 
manding  officer  gradually  gave  place  to  reflections 
upon  the  sudden  appearance  of  Eusenie.  His  van- 
ity whispered  that  she  had  sought  him  from  ihe  in- 
tensity of  her  love ;  and,  flattered  by  this  testimonial 
of  he^  continued  attachment,  his  leelings  towards 
her  once  more  rushed  back  into  their  former  chan- 
nel ;  but,  like  a  stream  that,  for  a  time,  has  been 
obstructed,  and  then  suddenly  breaks  away,  thev 
carried  along  with  them  a  mass  of  impurity  whicn 
they  had  in  %e  mean  while  accumulated.  We  have 
observed  that  his  later  reminiscences  of  Eugenie 
were  tinged  with  a  rogret  that  he  should  have  per- 
mitted a  prise  so  lovely  to  escape  his  possession; 
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jsnd  aow,  ahlNnffh  her  image,  was  reYiyed  in  its  xiri 
l^iaal  strength,  he  coateiDplated  it,  not  with,  the 
<Aastezi6d  and  sacred  feelings  which  alone  the  dig- 
nity  of  her  vestal  purity  challenged,  but  with  the 
impassioAied  andToluptuous  imagination  of  the  sen- 
sualist. 

The  person  of  Major  Burton  at  this  time  was 
manty  aiid  handsome*  Some  months  had  elajfMsed 
since  his.  cwipaign  in  Canada,  and  the  boyish  and 
almost  feoainine  beauty  which  then  characterized 
his  features  had  become  changed  by  exposure  in 
the  camp,  and  by  the  dignified  and  manly  duties 
of  the  soldier  always  in  the  fiel^.  His  form  was 
isymmetrical  and  eleirant.  his  attitude  erect  and  his 
\Lno8  strikingly  mnitaiy.  His  slight  stature  ww 
atoned  for  by  a  lofty  carriage  and  an  air  of  courtly 
ease,  which  marked  the  polished  gentleman  and 
haughty  soldier*  .His  face  and  features  were  now 
more  severely  cast,  and  his  complexion  hadbecoooe 
browned  by  exposure  till  it  had  assumed  the  dark 
olive  of  Italy. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  he  possessed  was 
his  black  eye.  It  was  of  the  most  piercing  brill- 
iftncy,  the  burning  glance  of  which  few  men  could 
steadily  encounter.  In  the  presence  of  beautiful 
jfemales  his  address  was  winning,  his  deportment 
gicaceful,  his  air  self-possessed,  and,  in  conversation, 
his  voice  and  manner  inconceivably  fascinating. 
With  a  prowl  contempt  for  woman,  his  transcend- 
ent genius,  his  towering  talents,  his  powers  of 
mind  and  conversation,  were  cultivated  and  brought 
into  play  only  to  make  himself  pleasing  to  them. 
But  it  waft  the  lion  crouching  to  the  earth,  that  he 
may  omcentrate  all  his  strength  for  a£nal  and  fa- 
ll^ spriog  upon  his  prey.  Few  women  whoni  be 
singled  out  ror  his  victims  listened  to  the  fascinating 
eloquence  of  his  lips,  imd  met,  tremblingly  but 
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pteasedy  the  gaze  ot  eyen  which,  with  Ae  soAmm 
of  the  gazelle's,  possessed  the  fearful  power  of  the 
basilisk's,  Without  falling,  like  the  charmed  bird, 
into  the  folds  of  the  destroyer. 

When,  therefore,  under  the  infipence  of  a  new 
and  grosser  passion,  Burton  had  resolved  to  dese^ 
crate  the  altar  that  had  before  known  his  devotion, 
and  becan  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  fill  of 
a^  tenipTe,  the  beauty  of  which  had  formerly  fixed 
his  admiration,  his  fertile  brain  immediately  con- 
ceived a  plan  for  accomplishing  his  object. 

I^orant  of  the  female  heart,  thou^  be  had  nfiade 
it  his  study,  but,  unhappily,  deriving  his  knowledge 
of  it  from  false  and  corrupt  sources,  he  believed 
that  the  shower  of  gold  would  yet  find  a  Danae ; 
that  A  Leda  would  still  protect  the  fugitive  swan; 
and  that  Amphitryon  in  disguise  would  still  find 
his  cousin  Alcmena  in.  many  a  hall  and  bower. 
The  possibility  of  defeat  he  did  not  anticipate ;  he 
imagined  indeed,  that  Eugenie  had  only  to  be  wooed 
to  be  won.  Her  lively  spirits  he  interpreted  waii» 
tonness ;  her  warm  and  devoted  love,  passion. 
!  Rising  from  the  couch  on  which,  half  an  hour 
before,  he  had  flung  himself,  booted  and  spurred  as 
he  entered  from  his  ride,  he  crossed  the  chamber, 
and,  opening  a  door  that  led  into  an  inner  bedroom, 
called  to  some  one  within.'  Then  enveloping  hiip* 
S(elf  in  his  cloak  and  foraging-cap,  hanging  near, 
he  waited  as  if  expecting  some  one  to  come  from 
the  adjoininff  room.  After  the  delay  of  a  few  sec- 
onds, a  youth  in  a  half-military,  hal^me11ial  livery, 
which  might  indicate  him  to  be  either  a  private 
pr  a  footman,  or  both,  made  his  appearance.  On 
seeing  his  master  in  his  cap  and  cloak,  hi*,  without 
speaking,  and^as  if  acquainted  with  his  habits,  went 
back,,  and  shortly  returned  equdty  disguised  and 
in  readiness  to  attend  hinou 
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Placing  a  fitiger  on  tiis  lips  and  beduMUDgliial* 
follow,  Burton  led  the  way  silently  and  canticNHiy  t0 
Che  hall,  removing  his  cl(»k  and  showioff  his  face  aa 
he  passed  by  the  semiaels.  Entering  Queen,  now 
Pearl-street,  he  traversed  ft  at  a  rapid  and  steady 
pace,  his  attendant  walking  just  so  fiir  behind 
chat  he  could  converse  with  hiai  in  his  ordinary 
tones,  or  give  him  his  cmlers  without  turning  b» 
head.  The  night  was  still  and  dear,  the  air  was 
mild,  and  the  countless  host  of  stars,  with  a  single 
planet  hansing  like  a  lamp  in  their  midst,  kept  their 
silent  watdi  over  the  earth.  It  was  within  an  hour 
of  midnight,  and,  save  guards  at  the  comers  of  the 
squares,  whose  stem  cnalleiiges  and  brief  replies 
broke  strangely  on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
the  two  whose  echoing  footsteps  we  are  following 
in  their  devious  way,  there  was  no  living  being 
abroad,  and  it  demanded  a  strong  effort  of  £e  ima* 
gination  for  these  to  realize  that  an  army  reposed 
around  them.  On  gaining  the  Broadway,  now  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  avenues  in  the  world,  but 
then,  except  for  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
up  from  the  Battery,  a  spacious  road  bordered 
tvith  fields,  or  adorn^  with  pleasant  country-seats 
or  humbler  farmhouses,  they  turned  to  the  north. 
In  this  direction  they  walked  rapidly  onward,  now 
passing  under  lofty  elms  which  shaded  a  substan- 
tial building  set  back  from  the  road,  now  traversing 
a  gravelled  sidewalk  nearly  overgrown  with  sprass^ 
now  crossing  a  pool  of  water  on  a  bridffe  of  planks^ 
and  now  stoopmg  to  avoid  the  branches  of  fruit* 
trees  that  overhuns  the  fences,  and  at  noonda? 
shaded  the  footpatn  beneath.  They  at  lengto 
came  to  the  head  of  a  narrow  lane,  which  tamed 
to  the  left  towards  the  Hudson,  bordered  by  hed^' 
clumps  of  fruit  and  forest  trees ;  crossing  th 
ihey  entered  it,  and,  after  a  walk  of  soiv 
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ute«,  stopped  beneath  a  huge  elm  that  fluBs  alwMd 
its  branches  across  the  lane,  and  shaded  a  neat 
white  cottage,  half  hidden  in  sbrubbeiy,  fronting  the 
river,  which  glided  past  within  a  short  distance, 
the  ripple  of  its  waters  mingling  with  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  through  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

Here  Burton  spoke  for  the  first  time,  save  to  re- 
ply  to  the  challenges  of  sentinels,  since  he.  left  his 
room.  *'  I  have  brought  you  with  me,  Zacharie,  so 
that  you  may  know  the  place  should  I  wish  to  send 
you  here." 

"  Ay,  more  love  messages,  I'll  warrant  me.  I'm 
puzzled  to  tell  if  thou  art  better  soldier  or  better 
lover.  By  the  cross,  between  the  two  I  shall,  be 
well  taught,"  replied  Zacharie,  who  was  just  as 
saucy,  just  as  snort,  fat,  and  freckled,  and,  alto- 
gether, as  uncjbanged  as  if  but  seven  hours,  and 
not  seven  months,  had  passed  over  his  shaggy  head 
since  we  took  Jeave  of  him  in  Quebec.  His  rela- 
tive condition  was,  however,  altered ;  and,  from  a 
roving,  independent  lad,  who  had  no  particular  ser- 
vice so  that  ne  was  on  the  side  of  mischief,,  he  was 
transformed  into  a  faithful  and  confidential  attend- 
ant of  his  former  patron,  serving. him  as  his  valet  in 
peace,  a  sort  of  orderly-sergeant  in  war,  and,  finally, 
as  a  most  efficient  Mercury  in  love. 

"Remain  here,"  continued  his  master;  "keep 
your  eye  on  those  two  frigates  below ;  and  if  any- 
thingjnoves,  either  on  the  land  or  water,  inform  me." 

"That  will  I,"  replied  the  young  Mercury,  throw- 
ing back  the  visor  of  his  petas^s,  and  drawing  his 
herpcy  while  his  other  hand  rested  on  the  butt  of  a 

Jistol  concealed  in  his  breast;  "and  if  I  see  a 
ohnny  redcoat  skulking  along  the  beach.  111  pink 
him  with  my  dudgeon,  and  swear  roundly  after  that 
i  took  him  for  a  lobster." 

Burton  opened  a  wicket  and  entered  a  narrow 


wn3k  strewn  with  fine  gntreU  and  neady  boidered 
by  floMret'^beds,  which  approached  the  cottage  by 
circuitous  and  artificial  windings.  He  traversed  it 
with  a  firm  yet  noiseless  step,  and  advanced  through 
its  imbowered  labyrinths  close  to  the  foot  of  l£e 
portico.  The  dwelling  consisted  of  two  circular 
wingS)  and  a  liffbi  portico  projecting  from  the  main 
body,  supported  by  four  slender  columns.  A  short 
flight  of  steps  descended  from  it  into  the  parterre 
or  garden.  There  was  an  air  of  rural  elegance 
and  seclusion  that  was  gratifying  both  to  the  eye 
and  the  imagination.  Casting  a  orief  and  familiar 
glance  around  him,  for  the  clear  lustre  of  the  stars 
made  every  object  visible  to  his  eyes,  now  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness,  he  ascended  the  steps,  and 
gave  a  peculiar  knock,  which  he  thrice  repeated. 
After  a  few  moments  delay  the  door  was  softly 
i>pened,  and,  with  a  slight  exclamation  of  pleasure, 
the  white  arms  of  a  female  encircled  him. 

**  How  could  you  stay  away  so  long,  my  dear 
Burton  T  said  a  sweet  voice  as  the  door  closed, 
>'  Ten  thousand  fears  have  alarmed  me  for  your 
safety  in  these  hourly  dangers.  My  head  has  nights 
ly  sought  a  sleepless  pillow.  Alas  !  how  is  it  that 
ou  are  the  constant  subject  of  my  hopes  and  fears  ? 

ut,  now  that  you  have  come  again,"  she  added, 
embracing  him  affectionately,  wmle  he  coldly  and 
indifferently  returned  it,  *'  I  am  relieved  and  very 
happy ;  and  if  you  will  only  fix  your  eyes  tenderly 
on  your  dear  Caroline,  and  say  you  still  love  her, 
my  troubled  spirit  will  be  soothed,  for  nothing  but 
your  loved  presence  and  the  sound  of  your  voice 
can  tranquillize  me.^ 

As  she  spoke  they  entered  th^oom  from  the  win- 
dows of  wnich  the  ught  had  streamed  upon  the  fo' 
age  without.    It  was  a  small  parlour,  furnished  si' 
ply  but  richly,  with  the  additional  and,  at  that  per» 
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Mkmy  of  anoltoBiaB  coveioi  wkh 
Yelret.  The  curiaint  were  of  crimson  damask,  re* 
lieved  by  a  veil  of  nra^n,  with  a  deep  embroidereil 
border  mdf  drawn  erer  them,  A  marble  table  stood 
%  Bear  one  of  the  windows^  which  was  thrown  op, 
though  guarded  bj  Venetian  blinds,  and  a  pleasant 
air  cooled  the  rooa^  for  the  night  was  warm,  and, 
but  for  the  Kght  wind  which  eame  off  the  water, 
would  have  been  dose  and  sultry*  A  single  shade^ 
lamp  burned  on  this  table,  and  beneath  it  lay  opent, 
as  it  just  deserted,  a  small  Tolame,  which  bnton, 
carelessly  casthig  his  ejres  upon  the  title  as  he 
passed  the  table  to  seat  himself  by  the  window,  ob* 
senred  was  a  French  translation  of  a  new  German 
story  called  *^The  Sorrows  of  Werter.** 

Cfaroline,  who  had  continued  to  clin^  around  his 
neck,  sat  by  his  side  and  locked  up  into  his  face 
with  a  sad  mid  gaxe,  parting  his  hair  from  his  brow 
like  a  child  who  has  dis]:deased  a  beloved  parent, 
and  seeks^  by  endearments,  to  draw  his  attention 
and  win  a  smile  of  affection. 

He  received  these  marks  of  tenderness  wMi  a 
moody  brow,  and  an  occasional  motion  of  impatiencu 
on  his  features,  while  his  eyes  wandered  irreso* 
lutely  from  her  own  soft  glance,  and  he  frequently 
bit  his  lip,  as  if  disturbed  by  some  emotion  to  which 
he  wished,  but  could  not  command  die  Tesoluti<»iy 
to  give  utterance. 

'*  My  dear  Burton,  why  this  cold  sitence  and 
stem  brow  ?  Have  I  given  scmmw  to  one  whose 
happiness  I  would  die.  to  promote  ?  Tell  me,  deaf- 
est, if  your  love  is  nndiminisbed,'*  she  added, 
while  the  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  ^  and  Caroline 
shall  no  more  weaa^  you  with  her  presence.'' 

^  Caroline,"  he  said,  abruptly,  *' you  are  a  fond 
and  foolish  girl.  You  well  knbw,''^hc  added,  inU 
aoftened  manner,  tenderly  taking  her  hand,  •*  that  I 
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feve  you,  and  w^old  sacrifice  my  hapfttntes  to  |m» 
mote  your  own." 

''  Oil !  I  know  it»  Burton ;  God  knows  I  never 
doubted  it !  Alas !  if  I  had/ 1  could  not  have  lived. 
But  forgive  me,  dear  Edward ;  you  have,  of  late, 
come  to  see  me  less  often  than  you  were  wont;  Mid 
your  stay  is  short,  and  your  brow  is  gloomy,  and 

fou  look  as  if  you  thought  I  loved  you  not.    Oh ! 
dare  not  teU  my  own  heart  how  much  I  love  yoa*" 

^  You  are  mjr  own  sweet  Caroline,"  he  said,  g|- 
%wg  on  her  childlike,  tearful  face  with  a  playful 
smUe,  and  kissing  her  brow ;  but  his  eye  was  ar- 
rested by  the  unusual  paleness  of  her  face,  wbeie 
suffering  and  anxiety  dwelt  in  fearful  contrast  with 
its  delicate  beau^.  His  colour  rose,  and  a  painful 
sensation  seemea  to  shoot  across  his  bfOW,foft  with 
«n  indistinct  exclamation,  he  suddenly  pressed  bis 
temples  with  his  hand  aiul  turned  frotn  tier. 

The  appearance  of  this  young  creature  waa'stxi- 
hingly  interesting.  She  was .  in  a  white  eveoiig 
robe,  ^;>en  brfwe  and  gathered  at  the  waist  by 
a  silken  sash  drawn  tightly  round  her  form,  dis- 
playing a  figure  of  sylphlike  grace.  Her  person 
was  very  slight,  and  of  small  but  exquisitely  sym- 
metrical F<H>ortions.  Her  brown  hair  was  partod 
evenly  on  her  forehead,  and  gathered  beneath  a 
muslin  cap,  which,  bordered  by  a  narrow  ruffle, 
met  beneath  her  chin.  Her  face,  relieved  by  the 
ruff,  appeared  perfectly  oval,  and,  perhaps*  addition- 
ally lovely.  Her  features  were  small  and  ddicato, 
and  her  eyes  of  a  miU  blue.  But  her  present  love- 
liness only  exhibited  the  traces  of  her  tormer  beanl- 
ty*  Her  eyes*  were  unnatttvally  larse  and  sunkMi ; 
her  face,  save  a  hectic  spot  on  lekher  cheek,  was 
transparently  pale ;  and  her  beautiful  lips  were  ef 
a  strangely  brilliainl  red.  Her  ^iminulive  h? 
were  mm  «id  attenuated,  ttid  tfie  Uue  ' 
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Appeared  through  the  transparent  skin  as  if  deli- 
cately traced  with  the  pencil's  nice  touch.  Shs 
seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  illnesti ;  like  one  on 
whose  damask  cheek  grief  and  wrong,  like  the 
worm  in  the  bud,  had  preyed  until  life  fluttered  on 
the  thtesfaold  of  death. 

"  My  dearest  Caroline,^  he -said,  again  turning  to- 
wards her,  bat  without  resolution  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
this  wreck  of  lo?eIiness,  '*  you  did  not  teH  me/'  and 
his  voice  was  touchingly  sweet  and  affecting, ''  that 
you  were  ill,  at  least  that  you  were  worBe.  Wii^ 
did  you  not  send  to  iue  ?  .  My  duties  have  been  so 
multiplied  of  late  that  I  could  not  call  and  see 
you  so  frequently  as  my  heart  would  hare  bid  hie. 
Good.  God  f  he  added,  raising  his  eyes  to  her  face, 
and  struck  with  the  change,  **  nave  three  short  weeks 
made  such  havoc  ?  Tell  me^  my  dear  Carol,  aic 
you  very  ill  ?*  he  inouired^  folding  her  slight  form 
-m  iris  arms,  while  tne  silent  tears,  which  freely 
flowed  OB  hearing  words  of  kindness  from  beloviBd 
Ups  that  had  so  long  forgotten  to  utter  them,  dropped 
from  her  eyes  upon  his  cheek  as  he  pressea  her 
iace  to  his  own. 

.  ^  111  P*  she  said,  smiUng  while  redining  on  his 
shoulder,  "  ill,  and  Burtou  holding  me  thus  to  his 
:heart,  and  his  wdds  so  very  kihd!  Oh  no,  no. 
Speak  to  me  always  ks  you  did  but  now ;  love  me 
as  you  now  love  me,  «id  I  shall  never  know  either 
illness  or  a  heavy  heart  more  !  Blesff  y(M],  dear 
Edward.    I  fed  tnat  you  are  my  own  again." 

He  gazed  upcm  her  an  instant,  deeply  affscted 
by  her  language ;  then  kissing  the^  tears  from  h^ 
cheeks,  while  his  eyest  wearing  the  troubled  ex* 
pressioB  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease^  still  Kncered  with 
solicitude  over  her  fading  features,  he  said,  tenderly, 

'*  You  must  take  better  care  of  yourself,  my  frail 
flower;  even  this  gSntle  wind«^  he  added, dropping 
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the  curtaiii  before  the  open  window,  "  visita  you 
all  too  roughly.  If  you  love  me,  Carol,  take  good 
carQ  x)f  your  health ;  then,  with  a  smile,  tapping 
her  forehead  with  his  finger,  he  playfully  added, 
"  Perhaps,  if  you  try  and  get  well,  I  may  comply 
with  the  wtslf  whicH  you  so  foolishly  keep,  as  you 
say,  close  to  your  heart." 

'*  Will  you,  oh,  will  you,  dearest  Burton  V*  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  glad  cry  and  inconceivable  en- 
ergy, drawing  back  from  his  arms,  clasping  her 
bands  together,  and  looking  fixedly  and  earnestly 
in  his  face  with  a  countenance  of  intense  delight, 
so  artless,  so  childlike,  as  to  be  unspeakably  affect- 
ing.  "  Oh,  say  that  once  more,  and  God  will  bless 
you." 

As  she  continued  to  gaze  upon  him,  her  eyes 

frew  wild  and  sparkled  with  unearthly  brilliancy, 
er  lips  firmly  pressed  together,  and  then,  with  a 
piercing  shriek,  she  fell  in  convulsions  upoq  the 
floor. 

Alarmed  by  the  energy  of  her  attitude  and  lan- 
guage, and  encountering  the  wild  gaze  of  her  eyes, 
he  was  about  to  take  her  hand  and  reply  as  she 
would  have  him,  when,  overcome  by  an  excess  of 
joy,  her  full  heart  strained  the  delicate  casket  cbn- 
tamins  it  beyond  its  strength.  He  now  raised  her 
from  Uie  floor,  placed  her  on  the  ottoman,  and  with . 
words  of  kindness,  promises,  and  entreaties,  kneeled 
over  her  until  the  paroxysms  gave  way  to  a  flopd 
of  tears,  which  at  once  reliered  her  bursting  heart, 
to  which  hope  and  joy,  long  banished  thence,  had 
returned  all  too  rudely. 

"  My  sweet  Caroline,  calm  your  emotion,**  he 
said,  mildly,  after  she  had  recovered  some  degree 
of  composure,  and  leaned  her  head  trustingly  on 
his  arm ;  ^^  your  delicate  frame  can  ill  bear  a  rep^i- 
titiea  of  such  excitement.    You  should  not  r»6niut 
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yoor  uMginalion  to  inTesi  with  sndi  kipofftaocfe  a 
■lere  ceremony  which  can  rendei  you  no  happier, 
and  will  make  me  lo?e  you  no  better  than  I  now 
Ao,  Yon  know  how  obMmate  I  am,^  be  continued, 
with  a  amiie,  as  if  pleasant  looks  coold  take  the 
sting  ffom  bitter  words;  ''I  beBeve^if  I  were  eotti* 
pel)ed  to  protect,  I  should  no  fenger  love  you. 
The  married  worM  would  live  aQ  the  happier  did 
they  not  love  by  compulsion  ^  I  have  hitherto  for' 
bidden  you  to  speak  to  me  on  this  subject,  becauae 
I  saw  It  affected  your  spirits,  and  made  you  un^* 
happy.  Must  youf,  dearest  Caroline/'  he  added^ 
sportively,  "  tie  my  powr  body  to  you  by  a  rope 
of  priestly  words  r 

Caroline,  wholiad  l*oeked  into  his  face  and  dweh 
on  eveiy  word  as  it  feH  from  his  lips,  aa  if  her  ex- 
istence depended  upon  it,  turned  her  eyea  mildly^ 
imploringly,  and  yet  resignedly  lo  seek  his  own^and 
said,  faintly  and  solemnly, 

"  Edward,  I  cannot  feel  as  you  would  have  me^ 
I  have  sinned,  deeply  ainned ;  nay,  dearest  Edward/ 
do  not  frown  so  darkly.  I  alone  am  guilty,  and  shall 
soon  be  summoned  to  a  fearful,  fearful  account. '^ 

^  No,  no,  my  sweet  pet,^  he  said,  assuming  a 
cheerfulness  which  he  was  far  from  feelkiff,  for  her 
few  and  simple  words  had  sunk  ^eep  mtoliis  soul; 
**  you  are  nervous  to-night,  and  broken  rest  has  filled 
your  little  head  with  a  thousand  vatfariesr    Let  me 

J  lace  this  cushion  for  you^  and  I  will  reaid  yon  aateefr 
:om  this  German  story  of  Werter.*' 

At  the  mentit)n  of  this  name  she  started  up^  aud 
cried,  ^^  Oh  no  \  oh  no  f  not  that !  I  have  been  read^ 
ing  if  till  my  bk)od  bmled  and  my  heart  was  rent 
with-  aufferbg.^  Horrible,'^  she  continued,  pressing 
.  her  hand  over  her  e^fes,  ^  horrible  is  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty  who  sm  as  we  have  smned." 
Wk£  »  haisiy  eacknmtiM  of  impaticace^  Bsitoii 
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duraw  the  book  down  upon  the  labk,  and,  with- 
drawing his  arm  from  beneath  her  head>  aroee  and 
walked  the  room  for  some  itrae  in  ailence,  his  fiice 
overcast  with  the  gloomy  shadows  of  hia  dark  and 
uneasy  meditations.  The  distressed  Caroline  hid 
her  face  and  wept. 

The  dying  request  of  Captain  Germaine  to  Major 
Burton^  when  he  fell  before  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
alas !  was  too  faithfully  complied  with.  After  de- 
livering his  messajgey  be  became  a  frequent  visiter 
at  the  cottage,  ^nd  in  a  few  short  weeks  Caroline  be- 
came his  victim.  Her  mother,  weighed  down  with 
grief  at  her  husband's  loss,  did  not  survive  to  leara 
what  would  have  wounded  deeper  than  death;  and 
the  little  cottage,  adorned  by  the  wealth  and  taale 
of  Burton,  became  the  abode  ot  the  unhafrpy  Caro- 
line«  It  would  be  useless  to  go  back  wa  narrate 
the  growth  of  their  passion  after  their  first  meeting ; 
the  fascinating  attentions  of  the  one,  the  artless  and 
confiding  devotion  of  the  other»  Alas!  it  would  only 
add  another  to  the  countless  histories  of  man's  in- 
gratitnde  and  woman's  crushed 'aflfections;  of  aft 
pitted  against  aitlesmess;  of  guilt  against  inno- 
cence, and  of  deformity  plotting  to  mar  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  beauty. 

A  crisis  had  now  arrived  when  reflection  was  to 
take  the  place  of  passion.  The  long-deferred  hopes 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  amused  her,  when 
she  pressed  him  upon  a  subject  which  tiow,  all  too 
late,  befSLTi  to  agitate  her  bosom,  at  length  made  her 
heart  sick.  Her  entreaties  ultimately  became  so 
importunate,  althoujrii  urged  with  mildness  and  sub- 
mission, that  t^y  drew  from  him,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  a  fearful  menace,  which  silenced  and  ap- 
palled her.  But  the  hopes  and  wishes  to  which  she 
could  not  give  utterance  fed  upon  her  heart ;  she 
was  rapidly  wasting  from  life,  the  mtini  «f  bioki^^ 

Vou  IL~E  ^ 
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T0W8  and  foul  wrong,  betrayed  by  those  my  Mreak- 
nesses  which  should  have  proved  her  highest  and 
holiest  claims  to  protection. 

'*  Caroline,"  he  at  length  said,  stopping  and  re- 
suminff  his  place  by  her  side,  with  gentle  Yiolenee 
removing  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  speaking 
in  a  coodliattng  tone,  '*  I  did  not  think  you  had 
this  fooKsb  whim  so  much  at  heart.  'Tis  but  a 
word  and  a  grace,  after  all ;  and,  if  it  will  make  you 
happier,  and  bring  back  the  bloom  to  your  cheek, 
and  the  merry  laugh  to  your  lips,  as  in  times  goae 
by,  why,  then,  I  will  grant  your  desire.  Now 
bush!  still  that  little  heart,  which  flutters  beneath 
yomr  robe  as  if  it  would.burst  its  prison !  Be  calm, 
and  let  not  so  light  a  cause  move  yoU.  You  shall 
certainly  be  my  wedded  wife  if  there  can  be  found 
priest  to  say  *  Amen'  to  it !  So  now  be  happy,  my 
trembling  Urd." 

When  he  b^gan  to  speak  she  looked  eagerly  up 
into  his  face,  seized  bis  hand,  and  gasped  for  breath ; 
when  he  ceased,  a  smile  dwelt  upon  her  mouth, 
and  she  said  softly,  closing  her  eyes  and  folding 
keir  hands  peacefully  over  her  breast,  **  I  am  so 
bimpy,  so  very  happy,  Edwaid  T' 

He  ^azed  upon  tne  lovely  creature  as  she  re- 
clined like  breathing  marble  liefore  him,  and  his  fea- 
tures convulsively  worked,  as  if  agitated  by  some 
,  intense  emotion,  while  pity  and  remorse  dwelt  by 
turns  upon  them« 

**  You  w  ill  not  deceive  me,  Edwanl  t"  she  said, 
lifting  her  eyes  and  gasing  into  his  own,  in  the 
manner  of  one  expressing  confidence  rather  than 
seeking  assurance,  iFdiile  a  peaceful  smile  played 
about  her  lips. 

**  Deceive  you,  Caroline  ?    Have  I  ever  deceived 
JomT    The  rich  colour  mkntled  her^ cheek  and 
bvQiw,  ike^  smile  ^ed  mournfully  away,  aodt  ^ 
sing  her  eyes,  she  asade  no  reply.  1 
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"  My  dear  Caroline,**  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
embarrassing  silence,  ''you  are  too  much  alone 
here  with  only  your  two  slaves;  and,  now  that 
your  hea.lth  is  so  delicate,  you  will  need  cheerful 
society.  I  have  thought  oi  a  companion  who  will 
please  youf  She  is  a  young  Canadian  who  es- 
caped from  a  convent  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Quebec,  and  is  now  at  General  Washing- 
ton's. I  will  invito^  her  to  remain  with  you  until 
you  are  better." 

"  Edward  ?**  she  said,  impressively,  looking  into 
his  face  with  a  steady  and  inquiring  gaze,  which 
seemed  to  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 

''  Caroline,"  he  solemnly  answered,  interpreting 
her  looks,  ^  so  help  me  Heaven,  no !"  appealing, 
as  he  sppke,  both  with  eyes  and  hands  for  the  trum 
of  his  words. 

**  Then  send  her  to  me,  for  J  am  indeed  lonely 
whpn  you  are  away.  Why  cannot  we  be  together 
as  when  first  you  loved  me  ?  Then  evening  after 
evening  you  were  ever  by  my  side,  and  thought  the 
stars  numbered  hours  for  minutes,  so  sweetly  and 
swiftly  they  glided  by.'  Those  were  happy  dayaf, 
alas  !  too,  too  happy !  Nay,  Edw^ird,  you  will  not 
leave  me  ?" 

"  I  must,  Caroline.  'Tis  past  midnight,  and  I 
have  duties  far  from  hence  ere  the  morning,  which, 
as  a  soldier,  I  may  not  neglect.  I  will  summon 
your  servants,  and  leave  you  to  repose.'* 

"To-moxrow,  then!"  she  said,  impressively,  as 
she  returned  his  embrace. 

*'  To-morrow,  Caroline !"  he  repeated,  evasively ; 
closing  the  door  as  he  spoke,  he  left  the  cottage. 

Caroline  listened  to  his  departing  footsteps  till 
they  were  no  longer  heard;  then  falling  upon  her 
knees,  with  a  face  the  expression  of  which  was 
bumbled  by  sorrow  and  penitence,  she  prayed  calm^ 
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Ij  yet  earnef Uy  for  fofgifenest  and  gmdanee.  Bo^ 
in  every  petition  Edward^s  name  vas  breathed,  ana 
oftentimeB,  forffetful  of  herself,  she  pleaded  only  for 
one  who  was  the  author  of  her  shame  and  sorrowi 
and  whom  she  was  ready  to  shield  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  errors  by  the  interposition  of  her 
own  person« 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  TBS  RIDE. 

WfiBN  Eugenie  was  borne  by  the  two  female 
slaves  from  the  library  of  General  Washington,  she 
Was  con?eyed  into  the  family  sittinj^-room.  Mrs. 
Washington,  with  an  exclamation  or  surprise  at  so 
singular  an  intrusion,  received,  with  mingled  wonder 
and  sympathy,  her  lifeless  form  into  her  arms,  and, 
aided  by  her  astonished  maids,  soon  restored  her 
to  animation.  On  opening  her  eyes  and  beholding 
strangers  gafeing  upon  her,  she  faintly  closed  them 
again,  andf  with  a  slight  shudder,  whispered  the 
name  of  Burton. 

Suruck  with  her  youth  and  remarkable  beatity, 
Mrs.  Washington  affectionately  strove  to  sooth  her. 
The  tender  and  maternal  tones  of  her  voice  at 
length  inspired  the  invalid  with  confidence;  and« 
raising  her  eyes  gratefully  to  her  face,  she  smiled 
and  warmly  pressed  her  hand  in  silence.  Although 
anxious  to  receive  an  explanation  of  so  extraordinary 
an  incident,  the  lady,  with  instinctive  delicacy,  for* 
bore  questioning  the  servants,  who,  however,  were 
equally  ignoran^or  to  seek  a  solution  of  the  myster? 


Imb  the  )ip»  of  the  lovely  stranger  hem^lf.  |f  •▼er^* 
theless,  her  eves  turned  frequently  and  expectantly 
towards  the  doori  as  if  she  looked  for  the  entrance 
of  her  husband,  and^  consequently!  the  gralific;ation 
of  her  curiosity. 

When  the  door  closed  oh  Major  Burton,  who, 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  angry  brow,  had  dejparted 
so  abruptly,  Oeneral  Washington  entered  the  sit- 
ting-roooni,  every  trace  of  the  scene  in  which  he 
had  bolrne  a  part  having  disappeared  from  his  ma* 
|estic  brow*  w  ith  his  face  softened  by  benevolence 
^  and  compassion,  he  approached  the  sofa  on  which 

Eugenie  reclined,  passive  and  with  her  nerves  un- 
strung, on  the  sustaining  arm  of  his  lady^  who  sat 
beside  her  with  matemal  solicitude  beaming  in  her 
matronly  and  beautiful  countenance. 

**  My  dear  general,"  she  said,  as  her  husband  ap* 
pro&ched,  **  what  lovely  vision  is  this  ?    Do  make 
me  wise,  for  I  have  most  perseveringly  conouer^ 
my  woman's  nature,  though  I  had  not  much  Ioi\ger 
^  claimed  the  victory  hM  you  not  appeared  as  you 

did.    Who  is  this  gentle  creature  r 

Sending  the  servants  away^  he  in  a  few  words 
informed  iier  of  the  events  which  had  transpired. 
After  much  kind  entreaty,  they  at  lenffth"  learned 
Iroai  the  lips  of  Eugenie  herself  the  whole  of  hienr 
ingenuous  tale — from  the  orphan  state  in  which  her 
infancy  was  exposed  to  her  seclusion  in  the  con- 
vent and  romantic  escape,  with  the  story  of  her 
^love,  and,  ultimately,  her  arrival  in  New^York^ 
.^  The  naive  and  artless  manner  with  which,  while 

seated  beside  them,  she  told  her  tale,  carried  with 
it  conviction  of  its  truth  to  their  minds  and  hearts, 

"I  have  thejfi  done  Major  Burton  injustice  by 
my  suspicions,'^  replied  the  general ;  "  I  will  seek 
ar  interview  and  atone  for  it.  He  should  have  tokl 
Ibif.*      . 

U9 
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**  And  would  yoa  have  belieted  him  T  iaqoked 
Mrs.  Washington. 

'^Most  certainly.  However  faithless  Burton 
nay  be  with  the  sex  you  so  eminently  adors,  Mary, 
in  his  intercourse  with  men  I  believe  him  the  soqI 
of  honour." 

"  What  a  singular  structure  of  society,"  said  Mrs. 
Washington,  musingly ;  **  that  honour,  like  a  medal- 
lion, should  have  a  reversed  face  for  our  poor  sex! 
But,  my  dear  George,  what  shall  be  done  with  our 
sweet  nun  ?"  she  added,  smiling^  and  playfully  kiss- 
ing the  embarrassed  Eugenie ;  who,  after  conclu- 
ding her  tale,  with  her  face  trustingly  hidden  in  the 
mantle  of  her  kind  friend,  and  with  a  throbbing 
heart  and  bewildered  senses  at  the  strange  situa- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed,  sat  silently  awaiting 
'  her  destiny  without  the  power  either  to  think  or  act 
for  herself. 

•  **  Give  the  one  to  whom  she  is  so  devoted  the 
right  to  protect  her." 

"  What,  Burton  ?    Never,  George  !" 

**  And  why  not,  my  Mary  ?  It  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart ;  though  Burton  may  not  be  worthy  of  so  fair 
a  gemj  ^will  be  the  only  way  to  secure  her  happi- 
ness ;  for  you  know  your  devoted  sex  will  lovci  even 
if  they  love  unworthily.  Anfi  it  may  be  the  means 
"of  saving  my  young  aiddecamp  from  wrecking  his 
*'bark  in  the  very  harbour  of  life.  There  is  nothing 
like  matrimony  to  cool  youthful  blood.^ 

"  Upon  my  word,  general,  you  are  in  a  very  com-^ 
plimentary  mood  to-niffht.  My  dear  Eugenie,  you 
see  what  these  husbands  think  of  us.  The  general 
would  use  you  as  they  say  they  do  the  tame  ele- 
phants in  the  East,  and  make  you  a  trap  to  catch 
•this  wild  Burton  and  sober  him  down.  Now  what 
do  you  answer,  ray  sweet  nun  V* 

**  My  dear,  kind  madam,  I  have  no  will  of  my 
<mn.    I  have  been  imi^hiient,  and  will  cast  myseU 
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wholly  upon  your  goodness.    But  oh,  bki  me  m% 
forget  him  !"  she  added,  with  timid  earnestness. 

*'  That  he  lores  you  not,  dearest  Eugenie,  is  ot- 
ident,  not  only  from  his  silence,  but  from  his  habits 
since  his  return  from  Quebec.  Try  and  forset 
him,  my  love ;  but,  if  you  cannot,  I  will  see  that 
you  are  made  happy  your  Own  wjiy.** 

After  a  lone  and  interesting  conference,  it  was 
decided  that  Eugenie  should  be  removed  on  the 
succeeding  afternoon  to  a  friend's  /titla  about  a 
league  from  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  Kip's  Baiy, 
a  small  inlet  of  York  Island  formed  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  East  River,  there  to  remain  un- 
til the  Canadian  party  should  be  ready  to  set  sail 
for  Charleston,  when,  provided  that,  in  the  interim, 
Major  Burton  made  no  honourable  overtures,  it  was 
decided  she  should  leave  the  city  with  them,  and 
think  of  him  no  more.  All  this  Eugenie  assented  ' 
to;  and,  although  she  promised  to  forget  Burton  if 
he  proved  unworthy  of  her,  she  nevertheless  felt 
she  should  remember  him  so  long  as  she  live»l. 
It  was  further  decided  that  her  Canadian  friends 
the  same  night  should  be  informed  of  the  intentions 
of  their  protegee,  for  whom  they  felt  no  kindred  in- 
terest. 

By  daybreak  the  ensuing  morning  Burton  was 
on  horseback.  Giving  at  the  gate  strict  charge 
to  Zacharie  to  remain,  and  inform  him,  on  his  re- 
turn, of  whatever  misht  transpire  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  rode  off,  and  visited  several  of  the  mili- 
tary posts  in  the  execution  of  thQ  last  orders  to  be 
delivered  to  him  as  aiddecamp  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  then  galloped  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Putqam.  The  residence  of  this  officer  was  a  large 
square  edifice  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  at  the 
;  corner  of  Broadway  and  the  Battel^,  its  windows 
looking  out  ^pon  lawns  and  trees,  the  bay  with  * 
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mea  and  foiiiiied  islands,  and  the  shores  of  Lonff 
island  and  New-Iersey  stretching  away  to  the  scum 
and  east.  The  morning  was  cloudless,  and  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  was  lessened  by  a  breeae 
from  the  bay.    Detachments  of  soldiers,  the  sun 

S lancing  on  helmet  and  steel,  were  parading,  with 
rum  and  fife,  and  banners  waving,  on  the  green 
between  the  mansion  and  the  water;  horsemen 
were  riding  at  full  speed  over  the  field,  and  the  oc- 
casional note  of  a  bugle  swelled  clearly  on  the  air. 
The  British  fleet  lay  at  anchor  far  down  the  Nar- 
rows, and  the  harbour  was  dotted  with  barges  and 
liffht  boats  coursing  in  every  direction.  But  none 
of  these  attracted  the  attention  of  the  youns  ofii- 
cer  as^  he  dasb«d  up,  his  horse  foaming  witn  his 
morning  duties,  to  the  front  of  the  edifice  which 
was  for  the  present  to  become  his  quarters.  Ob- 
jects more  brilliant  and  enticing  drew  his  eye  and 
demandbd  his  homage.  Before  the  door  was  an 
equestrian  party,  consisting  of  two  or  three  ladies 
in  hat  and  plumes,  mounted  on  small,  graceful  po- 
nies ;  a  young  officer,  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  in 
the  act  of  striding  a  spirited  charger,  richly  capar- 
isoned with  military  saddle  and  housings ;  and  the 
figure  of  Greneral  rutnam  himself,  seated  on  his 
warhorse,  the  whole  cavalcade  just  ready  to  move 
up  Broadway,  in  which  direction  the  young  ladies 
had  already  began  to  canter  their  horses. 

"  Good-morning,  Major  Burtop,"  said  the  gener- 
al, in  a  cheerful  and  welcome  tone  of  voice,  as  our 
hero  reined  up ;  "  you  have  joined  us  just  in  time. 
We  have  ladies  under  escort,  you  see,  and  comely 
lasses  they  are ;  so  youll  be  just  in  your  element.^ 

''  I  am  honoured,  general,  by  sucli  an  opportu- 
nity of—** 

'*  There  is  no  hfxiour  about  it;  we  are  to  have  a 
gaUop  as  far  as  Bloomingd^,  where  I  hare  some 
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WOBBJ  buriness  to  transact,  and  these  hdies.  bam 

Tolunteered  to  be  my  escort.  So  we  will  press  you 
at  once.  Take  charge  of  Miss — but  1  bad  best 
jnake  vou  acquainted  with  the  lady*  Miss  Ney,  I 
have  toe  honour  of  presenting  to  your  acquaintance 
and  tender  mercies  my  young  friend  and  aiddecamp 
Major  Burton*  My  daughters  you  already  know. 
Now,  major,  be  careful  you  are  not  converted  to 
tmryiam  on  the  ride.  I  have  seen  the  time,"  h^ 
archly  added,  *^  when  a  pair  of  black  eyes— but, 
Bever  mind ;  let  us  forward." 

The  young  officer's  eyes,  as  he  rode  up,  had 
been  instantly  arrested  and  fixed  b]r  the  graceful 
figure  and  haughty  beauty  of  the.  fair  equestrian ; 
and.  as  he  was  thus  unceremoniously  presented  to 
her,,  he  bent  profoundly  in  his  saddle,  until  his 
plume  mingled  with  the  mane  of  his  courser,  and 
then,  elevating  his  person,  l»  was  about  to  address 
bear,  wlien  the  report  of  a  piece  of  artillery  on  the 

Screen  caused  her  fiery  horse  to  rear  and  plunge  fear- 
uUy.  She  firmly  kept  her  saddle,  but,  not  hav- 
ing' sufficient  strength  to  manage  him,  he  would 
have  bounded  away  had  not  Burton,  who  was  in  the 
act  of  assuming  his  cavalier's  station  at  her  side, 
eompelied  bis  horse,,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
.to  clear  the  apace  between  them.  Seizing  her  rein, 
he  held  it  securely  in  his' grasp,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  threw  his  arm  around  the  young  lady  to  as« 
MSt  her  in  retaining  her  seat. 

^  Gallantly  done,  my  good  cavalier,  and  prettily," 
exclaimed  General  Putnam,  who,  though  already 
in  advance,  had  beheld  the  act  as  be  turned 
round  at  the  firing ;  "  did  I  not  say  you  were  in 
your  proper  element  ?  Well,  it  woukibe.long  be* 
ibre  a  pretty  girl  would  get  into  danger  if  I  were 
beside  her.  Oh,  you  are  a  lucky  dog,  Burton. 
Take  care  of  your  hearty  Miss  Ney ;  he,  will  laj 
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close  siege  to  it,  depend  upon  it.  Ffliidi,  "Hk  a 
worthy  prelude,  this  passage  of  arms  at  first  siriit ! 
Ha!  ha!  ha r 

The  cavalcade  now  moved  up  Broadway' at  a 
round  pace,  General  Putnam  and  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter taking  the  lead,  followed  by  Major'Burton  and 
Isabel  Ney,  the  younger  maidens  being  escorted  by 
the  artillery  officer  before  mentioned,  while  an  or- 
derly sergeant,  two  or  three  mounted  privates,  and 
a  negro  servant  brought  tip  the  rear.  They  pro- 
ceeded along  the  avenue,  exchan^ng  salutations 
with  occasional  passengers  on  the  sidewalk,  or 
with  ladies  drawn  to  the  windows  by  the  tramping 
of  horses.  Their  ride,  for  the  first  half  mile,  was 
lined  with  the  stately  residences  of  the  wealthy 
and  great,  each  standing  by  itself^  within  its  en- 
closure of  lawn  or  parterre.  After  they  had  passed 
the  angle  where  the  Boston  road  turned  off  to  the 
right,  the  dwellings  became  less  frequent  and  sub- 
stantial. Instead  of  imposing  brick  edifices  bearins 
the  index  of  wealth  and  fashion,  they  saw  arouna 
them  houses  of  an  humbler  description,  such  as  lin- 
ger about  the  skirts  of  large  towns,  the  abodes  of 
the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  each  dwelling,  what 
with  pigs  and  children  of  equal  cleanliness,  oroken 

Eanes  and  slatternly  females,  appearing  like  a  farmh- 
ouse in  dishabille. 

Leaving  this  suburban  quarter,  they  came  into  the 
open  country,  and  cantered  forward  with  that  exhil- 
aration of  spirits  which  the  fresh  morning  air  and 
the  sight  of  green  fields  is  calculated  to  bestow. 
Isabel  Ney  was  in  the  highest  vein  of  spirits.  Her 
wit  and  humour,  and  bewildering  beauty,  speedily 
captivated  her  companion.  As  now  they  traversed 
an  open  common,  now  threaded  a  ^ense  forest,  ainl 
now  wound  along  the  bank  of  the  river  through  dell 
''and  dingle,  the  susceptible  Burton  abandoned  hitifi 
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ielf  to  the  exquisite  ezyoyment  of  the  moment^  and 
quite  forgot  that  Eugenie  de  Lisle  or  Carbline  Ger- 
maine  ever  had  existence.  Isabel  Ney  alone  occu- 
pied his  eyes^Jiifi  thoughts,  his  imagination. 

Isabel,  who  had  arrived  in  a  continenial  barge 
from" the  Kills"  the  evening  previous,  ostensibly 
from  Elizabetjbtown,  but,  as  the  reader  is  avtrare, 
really  from  Staten  Island,  had  heard  General  Put- 
nam, at  the  breakfast  table,  speak  of  a  gallant 
.young  officer  who  was  that  day  to  be  attached  to 
his  staff  and  received  into  his  family,  and  the  live- 
ly description  given  of  him  had  excited  her  curios- 
ity. When  the  handsome  horseman  was  presented 
to  her  as  the  expected  stranger,  she  was  immediate- 
ly struck  with  his  fascinating  addres(s  and  fine  Cas- 
tilian  stvle  of  face,  lighted  up  with  an  eye, the  brill- 
iancy of  which  she  thought  had  never  been  surpass- 
ed ;  and  from  the  moment  he  seized  and  restrain- 
ed her  terrified  horse,^  and  so  gracefully,  yet  natu-^ 
rally  encircled  her  waist,  although  she  blushing- 
ly  e^^essed  gratitude  for  his  services,  she  felt  a 
deeper  sentiment  than,  could  spring  from  this  emo- 
tion. With  this  prepossession  in  his  favour  and 
his  own  meteor-like  passions,  an  acquaintance  ap- 
proaching a  confidential  nature  was  soon  •estab- 
lished between  them. 

r  They  had  insensibly  fallen  behind  the  party  as 
they  advanced  into  the  country,  a(  one  time  drawn 
aside  by  ap  eminence  which  promised  a  prospect  of 
the  distant  city  to  the  south  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or. at  another  galloping  away  to  explore 
a  romantic  glen,  or,  pe^aps,  linger  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  some  green,  rock-girted  peninsula,  to  gaze 
upon  the  Hudson  and  the  ships-of-war  lying  far 
bek>w ;  so  that,  when  within  little  more  than,  a 
mile  of  the  rural  village  of  Blpomingdale,  the  caval- 
cade had  ridden  quite  out  of  sight. 


-     •  r 
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Hiey  now  came  to  n  retired  peninsula,  nearly 
-  encircled  by  inlets  of  the  river,  and  which  left 
only  a  narrow  grassy  path  to  connect  it  with  the 
naainland.  Scarcely  an  acre  in  area,  it  foroMMl 
a  romantic  amphitheatre  of  smooth  sward;  two 
noble  oaks  stood  in  the  centre,  and  it  was  bordered 
by  a  fringe  of  willows  and  water-^oaks.  It  was  a 
spot  in  which  Scottish  superstition  wouM  hare  be 
lieved  fairies  to  hold  their  nightly  gatherings.  Se« 
'  eluded  from  the  road,  it  had  only  an  opening  to  the  - 
north  hy  a  natural  rista  throu^  the  foliage.  As 
this  lovely  spot  burst  upon  their  si^t,  they  simul- 
taneously reined  up  their  horses,  then  spurred  to 
the  tempting,  hedge-bordered  isthmus,  whidi  in« 
vited  them  to  penetrate  its  recesses.  They  ^azed 
around  for  a  tew  moments  in  silence,  and  inter* 
changed  glances  betraying  that  mutual  pleasure  et* 
perienced  by  cultivated  minds  when  surveying  na* 
ture  in  her  lovelier  aspects. 
^  At  length  the  eyes  of  Isabel  rested  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  distant  cliff  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
flver,  crov^ned  with  a  fortress.  After  gazing  upon 
it  steadily  for  a  moment,  she  turned  carelessly  ta 
her  companion,  and  said,  pointing  with  her  riding* 
whip,  * 

'*  Canst  tell  me,  Major  Burton,  as  every  tree  aiui 
rock,  every  hill  and  hollow  on  this  lovely  island 
seem  known  to  you,  what  fortress  frowns  on  yon- 
der eminence  T 

**  Fort  Lee,  Miss  Ney.  One  of  the  lions  that 
guard  the  pass  to  the  Highlands.** 

*^  Ah !  I  have  heard  of  it.  A  stronghold  of  you 
rebels,  hey  f  she  said,  archly.  "  But  where,  pray, 
is  the  other  lion  ?** 

^  "•  That  fortification  thrown  up  on  this  mde  the 
river,  some  four  miles  above  vm,  and  directly  oppo* 
•  site  i?ort  Lee.** 
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**1  see  it  now,  crowning  a  wooded  eminence! 
You  call  it  Port  Washington,  I  bejieve,  after  your 
leader.  Tbey  are,  I  doubt  not,  two  noble  warders, 
well  armed  and  fitted  for  their  duty.  I  judge, 
Major  Burton,**  she  playfully  observed,  and  bowing 
gracefully  to  her  cavdier,  ''  that,  from  the  speci** 
men  I  have  already  seen  of  rebel  gentlemen,  yonder 
rock-guarded  fortress  has  officers  better  suited  to  a 
lady's  taste  than  the  dull  automatons  of  Percy's  staff. ' 
What  gallant  rebel  chief  may  command  there  T 

^  A  brave  and  excellent  soldier.  Colonel  Morgan ; 
but  one  who  cares  less  for  beauty's  eyes  than  bait 
and  steel ;  a  bold  soldier,  but,  perchance,  rather  a 
Bide  lover.** 

•*  Say  you  so  1  Then  will  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
bim,'*  she  said,  with  lively  determination.  **  Canst 
not  give  me  a  more  tempting  portrait  of  your  brother* 
officers  ?  No  dou  bt,  among  so  large  a  garrison,  there 
are  some  gallants  worthy  a  lady's  glance.  How 
many  soldiers,"  she  added,  carelessly  ^nd  as  if  with- 
out  aim,  **  may  its  garrison  number  ?** 

^  About  two  thousand.  But  dost  think  of  laying 
siege  to  it,  Miss  Ney,  that  you  number  the  forces 
so  closely  ?**  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Hcighho !  I  cannot  say,"  she  replied,  with  the 
air  of  a  vain  beauty ;  *^  I  have  takensuch  a  fancy  to 
rebels  this  morning,**  added  she,  glancing  towards 
him  with  eyes  in  which  he  thought  irony  and. pas* 
sion  were  mingled,  '^  that  I  think  I  shall  lay  siege 
to  some  of  their  hearts.  But  I  dare  say  these, 
stubborn  rebel  hearts  it  would  be  harder  to  make 
capitulate  than  even  their  frowning  fortress.** 

•* Not  so,  I  think,  Miss  Ney,**  he  said,  tenderly; 
and  then,  with  something  of  the  soldier's  enthusi- 
asm, replied,  *f  the  lines  and  outworks  of  yonder 
fort  are  drawn  quite  across  the  island ;  the  ground 
you  see,  is  naturally  strong ;  the  fortificatir'^ 


mixable;  and  although,  perhaps,  iic4  safficjest  to 
resUt  heavy  artillery  (howeirer  its  officers'  hearts 
may  be  defended),"  he  added^  meeting  the  brill- 
iant artillery  of  eyes  that  played  with  effect  into 
his  own  heart  as  he  spoke,  ''it  is,  nevertheless, 
in  condition  to  resist  any  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
storm.  The  garrison  consists  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican troops  in  the  army,  and  in  the  ccHnmanding 
officer  the  greatest  conndence  is  placed." 

"  Truly,"  rejoined  the  young  lady,  in  a  lively 
tone,  after  having  listened  to  his  words  thoughtfully 
and  with  a  marked  attention,  that  would  not  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  Burton  had  not  his 
senses  been  banqueting  in  the  glance  of  her  eye 
and  blinded  by  her  captivating  beauty;  ''if  you 
rebels  have  hearts  as  strcmgly  fortified  as  your 
forts,  I  may  as  well  save  my  credit,  and  neither 
lay  them  siege  nor  assay  them  by  storm*  I'll  war- 
rant me  Fort  Lee  hath  both  her  walls  and  hearts 
less  defended." 

"  There  are  there  gallant  officers  whose  hearts 
would  spoil  yield  to  force  so  irresistible  as,  that 
Hiss  Ney  would  bring  against  them." 

He  spoke  with  a  devotion  and  fervour  in  his  tone 
that  did  not  escape  her ;  and  although,  as  a  woman, 
she  was  flattered  by  the  silent,  yet  eloquent  honaage. 
of  his  eyes  and  manner,  she  nevertlieless^  resolved, 
with  that  strength  of  mind  which  could  control 
eveij^  emotion,  aiid  evea  bridle  a  passion  so  subtle 
as  love,  and  make  it  the  slave  of  her  will,  to  pront 
by  her  power,  and,  while  she  controlled  hini  as  her 
admirer,  if  not  her  lover,  also  to  make  use  of  him 
as  the  instrument  of  her  dangerous  mission.  Time 
will  unfold  Ihe  success  of  her  policy.  Edward  Bur- 
ton, she  was  yet  to  learn,  was  no  ordinary  lover.     . 

"  You  have^  no  doubt,  bepri  at  Fort  Lee,  which  ap- 
pears as  if  paturc  had  intended  it  forthe  guard  to  the 
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here  7"  she  quietly  asked,  appealing  at  the  gam* 
time  as  if  her  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  sootb> 
ing  her  spirited  pony  by  patting  him  on  the  mane. 

"  I  have  frequently  visited  it.  It  is  equally  strong 
with  Fort  Washiogion ;  but,  the  two  fortresses  be- 
JDg  dependant  on  each  other,  its  evacuation  would, 
no  doubt,  follow  the  capitulation  of  the  former. 
iMeilher  of  them  alone  could  comiuand  the  rirei. '' 

"  Nor  both  toeether,  I  should  Uiink,"  said  Uiq 
{naiden,  bending  her  brows,  and  directing  a  steady 
and  observing  glance  towards  ihem.  "TheyarB 
Loo  high  and  far  from  the  liver  to  guard  its  pass,  i 
could  as  easily,"  she  added,  with  anim^ion,  her 
natural  spirit  breaking  out,  "  sail  between  them  in 
ft  good  and  weU-appomled  frigate,  as  I  can  canter 
between  the  hedges  that  border  the  avenue  we  just 
(:ame  through,  and  with  as  little  danger." 

The  young  soldier  watched  her  flashing  eye  and 
almost  stern  aspect  as,  with  the  mien  of  a  youthful 
Minerva,  she  spoke  on  warlike  themes  so  foreiga 
to  her  youth  and  sex.  With  a  kindling  eye  Be 
gased  upon  her,  bewildered  between  wonder  at  the 
strange  and  fierce  energy  of  her  spirit,  admiration 
of  her  lofty  beauty,  and  the  devotion  of  an  ardent 
lover. 

'  "  Are  all  of  England's  maidens  so  skilled  in  the 
science  of  war,  and  wear  they  all  such  bold  hearts 
as  are  oftener  hidden  beneath  steel  corslet  than  a 
silken  spencer  T"  he  said,  wltli  playful  irony. 

"  England  is  a  warlike  land,"  she  replied,  heedless 
of  his  tone  of  raillery ;  "  her  sons  are  brave  and  sol- 
dierly, and  it  becomes  noL  lierduiighicrs  tobeii  '" 
ferent  to  diemes  which  fill  a  falher'i 
R  lover's  bosom.  The  casj^ 
come  woman's  brow  t 
tell  ua  truly."    . 
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**  Pair  hay,  said  the  cavalier,  bending  low,  **  will 
take  horse  and  armour,  and  join  our  banners  iii  the 
field  ?•  Myself  and  a  score  of  lances,  at  least,  will 
serve  under  your  banner." 

"Fit  knights,  I  would  swear P  she  answered, 
piqued  at  his  raillery,  and  curling  her  beautiful  lip 
with  derision,  "  and  but  too  well  honoured  by  being 
led  to  the  charge  by  a  woman." 

"  Your  sex,  lair  lady,"  he  continued,  in  the  same 
vein,  "has  led  knights  and  caused  battles  without 
number,  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  sorceress 
until  now.  Verily,  'twere  no  such  strange  thing  for 
those  whcTpit  armies  in  the  field  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  mischief  they  have  set  on  foot.** . 

"  Bravely  spoken  and  courteously,  most  gallant 
rebel,"  she  replied,  laughing.  "  Is  swch  the  incense 
you  colonial  gentlemen  are  wont  to  oflFer  to  our  sex  ? 
But  hark  you,  rebellious  sir  ;  all  that  you  have  told 
me  about  yonder  frowning  lines  will  not  tempt  me 
to  lay  siege  to  either  heart  or  wall  connected  with 
them.  Canst  not,  fair  and  valorous  sir,  point  me 
out  a  worthy  mark  for  my  artillery  ?  I  am  strangely 
belligerant  this  morning,  with  breathing  this  rebel  air 
and  keeping  rebel  company^  and  feel  as  if  I  could 
take  off  a  score  of  rebel  heads  without  mercy.'* 

As  she  spoke  her  features  were  animated  wi^h  the 
conscious  power  of  beauty ;  and  while  she  thus  dis- 
coursed, with  a  freedom  that  appeared  to  despise 
the  little  arts  of  her  sex,  whom,  in  love.  Nature  has 
taught  by  art  to  conceal  art,  her  voice  and  manner 
exerted  an  ir;resistible  charm  upon  Burton.  Sud- 
denly yielding  to  her  fascinating  influence,  he  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  dropped  gracefully  on  one  Iniee 
before  her. 

"  Lady,"  he  Said,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 

and  spewng  in  alow  and  earnest  tone,  that  seemed 

•  if  either  subdued  by  tHe  power  of  love  or  artfully 


» 

Modulated  to  suit  hi^  purpose,  and  asssttming  the 
respectful  air  of  a  lover  who  trembles  betweea  hope 
and  fear,  •*  behold  at  your  feet  both  the  heart  and 
head  of  a  rebel  knight,  who  yields  himself  a  slave 
to  your  beauty,  rescue  or  no  rescue  !"  and  low  he 
bent  his  head  as  if  awaiting  his  sentence. 

"  Rise,  Sir  Knight,"  she  said,  gayly,  while  the 
heightened  colour  of  her  cheek  and  the  tremblins 
emotion  of  her  lip,  as  she  spoke,  betrayed  a  depth 
of  feeling  which  she  in  vain  sought  to  disguise  be- 
neath the  lightness  of  her  words  and  manner ;  "  I 
herewith  figuratively  strike  off  thy  head,"  playfully 
laying  her  riding-switch  upon  his  shoulders,  **  or 
dub  thee  my  dutiful  knight,  as  it  may  best  please 
thee.     Thy  heart  I  will  not  despoil  thee  of." 

"  Lady,"  he  continued,  still  kneeling,  with  his 
eyes  pleadingly  uplifted  to  hers,  and  full  of  the  de- 
votion of  love,  "  thou  hast  cruelly  spared  my  life 
if  thou  wilt  not  grant  me  that  which  alone  can 
make  life  endurable." 

"  Name,  then,  thy  wish,  sir,"  she  replied,  after 
some  hesitation,  turning  away  her  eyes  from  hid 
eloquent  glance,  inwhicn  all  his  heart  beamed,  even 
under  the  mask  of  mockery,  while  maidenly  expec-^ 
tation  flitted  across  her  face  in  deepening  blushes— * 
,  for  at  such  a  moment  the  woman  could  not  be  alto- 
gether subdued. 

••  In  gratitude  for  the  life  thou  hast  bestowed,  fair 
lady,  deicn  to  accept  the  heart  which  was  also  of« 
fered  with  it." 

"  Nay,  Sir  Knight,  if  thou  canst  not  live  without 
thy  heid,  how  canst  thou  live  without  thy  heart  ? 
Solve  me  that  mystery,"  she  rejoined,  with  some- 
thins  of  her  natural  humour  and  spirit. 

"With  all  humility,"  he  replieo,  bowing  to  the 
jstirrup,  till  his  lips  nearly  toucned  the  slipper  that 

'     F  2        - 
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Ikilf  coneealed  ber  symmetrical  foot,  "  I  tnut  tp 
your  generous  nature  to  supply  its  place." 

''  Of  a  truth,  fair  sir,  'lis  a  modest  trust.  You 
lebels  must  think  English  maidens  carry  a  brace  of 
hearts  beneath  their  spencers^  to  supply  some  wan- 
dering cavalier's  lacking." 

♦'  Not  so,  lady,"  pursued  the  kneeling  lover;  '*  but 
we  are  taught  to  beUeve  England's  maidens  are  too 

{renerous  to  take  a  poor  cavalier's  heart  away  and 
eave  him  none  in  return." 

**  Whose  heart,  then,  will  suit  thee,  Sir  Suppli«> 
ant  ?  I  trust  thou  couldst  not  think  I'd  give  thee  a 
sound  loyal  one  in  exchange  for  a  rebel  s.  Admit 
treason  into  my  bosom,  and  adorn  thee  with  a  heart 
as  loyal  as  ever  throbbed  in  Briton^s  breast !  ,  In 
sooth,  thou  art  as  modest  in  thy  individual  'quests  as 
thy  greedy  Congress  in  her  wholesale  demands. 
Thou  art  a  true  rebel,  as  thy  modesty  would  les- 
tify." 

She  spoke  these  words  in  a  tone  of  affected  se- 
riousness, but  so  inimitably  assumed  that  the  lover 
ga^ed  upon  her  for  an  instant  in  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion before  he  was  convinced,  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible smile  playing  in.  her  eye  and  round  her 
mouth,  that  she  felt  not  as  she  spoke.  AlLat  once 
changing  his  manner  and  attitude,  in  which  there 
was  more  of  sincerity  than  affectation,  be  seized  her  * 
hand,  u)d,  pressing  it  virarmly  to  his  lips  ere  she 
could  withdraw  it,  said, 

*^  I  will  no  longer  disguise  my  feelings,  nor 
debase  their  sacred  nature  by  this  gay  badinage. 
Nay,  curl  not  that  queenly  lip,  and  look  not  upoo 
me  with  a  coldness  which  my  heart  tells  me  you 
do  not  feel." 

"  Which  your  vanity  tells  you,  rather,  you  should 
.say,  bold  wooer>"  she  replied,  smiling ;  "  but,  if  you 
will  be  so  Dressing,  and  it  suits  your  humour  to  falX 


or  affect  to  fall  in  love  so  soon,  M^hy,  then,  all  that  t 
poor  maiden  like  nne  can  do,"  she  continued,  with  a 
submissive  air,  whicti,  however,  her  arch  looks  con- 
tradicted, "  is  meekly  to  submit.  So  there  is  my 
hand,  and,  if  you  will,  my  heart  in  it,  in  token  of 
submission  to  my  fate  ;  but  not  r#8cue  or  no  res^ 
cue,  mark  you,  sir,  for,  if  the  humour  take  me,  I  fly 
a  free  bird  again." 

"  Not  if  these  arms  can  hokl  ybtt»  lady,"  he  6z-> 
daimed,  with  passionate  ardour. 

''What,  sir!  you  take  a  free  license  with  your 
speech  !  But  mount,  and  let  us  follow  my  guardian^ 
who  would  be  apt  to  cage  me  if  he  knew  how  wild- 
ly Ve  Hew  when  beyoi5  his  call.  Hark  you,  sir," 
jthe  said,  shaking  her  riding*whip  at  him  as  they , 
cantered  over  the  grassy  causeway  that  diTided  the 
peninsula  from  the  road,  ''  be  discreet,  and  let  not 
your  eyes  betray  what  has  passed ;"  then  adding  se« 
riously, "  'twill  bring  suspicion  on  you  as  an  Amer- 
ican officer  if  'tis  whispered  that  you  are  in  too 
ckse  confidence  with  the  daughter  of  Major  Ney. 
We  will  be  friends  as  inmates  of  the  same  family, 
but,  on  thy  knightly  spurs,  beware !  no  more !" 

As  they  entered  the  village  of  Bloomingdale  they 
met  their  party  on  its  return  to  town. 

"  'Tis  well  we  have  no  Gretna  Green  on  the 
island,"  said  General  Putnam,  laughinc,  and  ad- 
dressing them  as  they  rode  up,  ''  or  I  should  now 
accost  you  as  Brother  Benedict,  Major  Burton. 
Ha !  Well,  I  have  not  so  widely  shot  my  random 
shaft,"  he  continued,  in  a  lively  strain,  as  he  ob- 
served the  colour  mount  to  the  orows  of  the  young 
officer,  and  marked  the  studiously  averted  head  of 
the  yoimg  lady.  *^  Well,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
country,  with  its  snug  hiding-places  among  the 
green  trees,  for  lovers.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  What  say 
you,  mqor?" 
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*'i  yrJl  nd  presume  to  diMent  from  your  (pinion, 
general,  my  experience  in  this  matter  having  been 
more  limited  than  your  own." 

^  Upon  my  soul,  a  modest  reply !  You  are  dis* 
posed  to  make  me  a  perfect  pastoral !  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  therString  to  tie  your  l^ouquet  in  such 
matters ;  and  I  will  wager  my  best  charger,  that,  if 
Hymen  has  not  been  busy,  Dan  Cupid  has  not 
been  idle.  But  'tis  as  natural  for  folks  to  love  as 
to  hate  at  first  sight,  I  suppose.  But  something 
equally  dan^eroui^  has  been  at  work.  You  are  by 
this  time  either  a  brace  of  tories  or  a.  brace  of 
whigs.  Ho !  Miss  Ney,  you  need  not  look  so  arch- 
ly with  that  demure  countenance.  You  have  pot 
.been  idle.  I  believe  ypu  have  come  here  express- 
ly, to  convert  my  young  officers  to  rank  toryism. 
If  so,  and  it  is  proved  on  you,  I  shall  hold  you  in 
close  bondage.     Dost  bear  that,  miss  ?" 

"  Truly  do  I,"  replied  the  maiden ;  "  and  wonder 
not,  if  you  tremble  at  a  poor  maiden,  that  your  rebel 
officers  are  so  ready  to  yield  to  British  arms." 

**  If  all  British  arms  were  like  thine,"  replied  the 
general,  gallantly,  but  dryly,  putting  a  construction 
on  her  words  which  she  could  not  iove&ee  that  they 
were  susceptible  of  receiving,  "  there  would  not  be 
officer  or  soldier  in  cam]^  by  sunset." 

Isabel  blushed,  half  angrily,  and,  without  reply- 
ing, whipped  her  horse  into  a  canter,  wl^ile  Burton, 
haying  encountered  a  glance  of  sly  intelligence  from 
the  humorous  general,  galloped  on  and  was  soon  at 
her  side.  The  party  regained  the  city  without  acci- 
dent or  adventure.  Major  Burton  assisted  Isabel  to 
alight  before  the  mansion  of  General  Putnam.  As 
she  touched  the  ground  he  pressed  her  hand.  The 
riight  pressure  was  <  returned  with  a  smile  strongly 
partaking  of  the  newly-awakened  feelings  in  her 
>eart,  and  she  glided  past  him  into  the  house.    He 


was  abput  to  foUow,  when  a  footman  placed  in  hi* 

hand  a  note  that  had  been  left  for  him  during  his  ab- 
sence. Hastily  breaking  the  seal,  he  glanced  at  its 
contents  with  a  smile^  then^  remouQting  his.horse^ 
galloped  away  in  the  direction  of  th0  headquarters 
in  Queen-street. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB   BOUQUBT. 

r 

Zacharib,  with  his  natural  sagacity,  bad  faith^ 
fully  followed  the  parting  instruQtions  of  his  master 
when  he  rode  away  in  the  morning;  Through  the 
servants  and  other  means  with  which  his  instinct-  ^ 
ive  tact  provided  him,  he  had  ascertained  that  lS\hr 
genie  (whom  he  had  not  yet  seen,  and  only  knew  as 
a  young  lady  who  bad  called  to  see  his  Blaster^  and 
been,  intercepted  by  General  Washington,  who  had 
placed  her,  for  the  time,  under  a  sort  of  arrest)  was 
to  be  removed  that  afternoon  to  the  dbuntry,  but  to 
what  place  he  could  not  obtain^  any  accurate  in* 
formation.  He  hastened,  however,  to  the  quarters 
of  General  Putnam  to  conamunicate  the  knowledge 
he  had  grained,  and,  on  learning  Major  Bwion's  aV 
sence,  obtained  ^  piece  of  paper  from  a  neighbour- 
ing guardhouse,  and  drew  upon  it  with  some  skill 
— ^for  the  art  of  writing  formed  not  a  part  of  Zach- 
arie's  education— the  figure  of  a  monk,  with  a  vai»^ 
shapen  Z  beneath  it,  and  above  it  that  of  a  hoise, 
or  what  was,  no  doubt,  intended  for,  it,  with  his  legs 
extended  at  foil  speed.  Having  executed  this  hie- 
je^yphic  note,  he.  folded,  M^/i^^fHodt  witb9tt^;j(}ir 
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Tectin;,  left  it  with  a  serrant  t6  be  giVeii  to  Major 
Bnrton  on  his  return. 

Comprehending  the  meaning  of  the  note  rather 
from  his  own  wisnes  than  by  the  aid  of  tfny  free- 
masonry existing  between  him  and  its  perpetntor, 
Barton  put^  spurs  to  his  horse^  and  rode  at  a  rate 
which  eyen  the  far-stretched  limbs  of  Zacharie's 
pencilled  steed  had  do  pretensions  towards  illustra- 
tinff. 

Re  had  nearly  gained  the  square  in  which  the 
headquarters  were  situated,  and  was  riding  past  the 
outlet  of  a  steep- and  narrow  aHey  leading  from  the 
water  to  Queen-street,  when,  hedHng  a  shrill  and 
pecuUar  whistle,  he  looked  round  and  beheld  Zach- 
arie  a  few  paces  down  the  alley  beckoning  to  him. 
He  turned  his  hor^  and  rode  towards  him.  The 
close  or  alley  was  retired,  and  seldom  used  as  a 
thoroughfare,  Beekman-street,  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, being  the  chief  sLyenue  communicating  with 
the  Bast  Riyer  in  that  part  of  the  town. 

**  Well,  Zacharie,"  said  Burton,  lauehing,  **  1 
receiyed  your  mysterious  note,  and  advise  you 
hemceforth  to  adopt  as  your  coat  of  arms  a  monk 
salient,  with  a  horse  rampant,  surmounted  with  the 
kttef  Z  for  jotiif  crest.  I  will  take  a  hint  from 
yoiir  style  oi  notes ;  'twill  serve  me  both  in  war 
and  love.** 

«  Twill  be  the  more  like  its  writer,  then ;  but  I 
have  news  for  you.  Tour  game  will  soon  h6  he*- 
yond  bowshot.*' 

How  mean  yon  T" 

She  is  still  in  the  genera's  family,  hm  will  have 
left  diis  afternoon  for  the  country  by  water ;  bai 
which  way,  as  blue  water  is  as  plenty  as  blue  sky 
nbout  here,  it  naust  take  thy  ivisdom  to  tell.'' 

^'Take  water,  and  tUis  afternoon,"  said  Burton, 

i|»rtsed ;  he  then  added,  thoiighlfiiHy, ''  fUs  UttM 


be.preveoted. .  I  am  not  to  be  browbeaten,  and  then 
robbed  of  my  ladylove  by  a  man  because  he  hap- 

Eens  to  be  my  superior  officer.     By  Heaven,  I  will 
eard  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  at  his  hand  demand 
her." 

"  Look  ye,  sir,**  said  Zacharie,  grasping  his  rein, 
and  by  a  movement  of  his  hand,  rather  of  sleight 
than  of  strength,  almost  throwing  his  horse  back 
upon  his  haimcbes,  as  the  rider  buried  his  spurs  in 
his  sides  and  prepared  to  obey  the  hasty  impulse  of 
his  passions  ;  '^  I  think  I  know  a  better  plan  than 
that.  Tis  this  !"  here  he  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
low  key  for  a  few  sentences ;  "  I  will  keep  close 
and  watch  their  departure,  and,  after  marking  the 
course  they  take,  hasten  and  let  thee  know." 

"  How  IS  this  to  aid  me  ?" 

*'  Give  me  orders  to  have  a  boat  well  manned  in 
readiness  at  Whitehall,  so  we  can  pursue  them  if 
they  cross  to  the  islands.     If  they  go  up  the  river 
we  can  take  horse  and  follow.    So  we  have  theoo^ 
let  them  take  land  or  water." 

"  A  iBcheme  worthy  the  wit  that  begat  it,''  said 
Burton,  with  a  smile,  and  shaking  his  liead  disap- 
provingly. "If  WashingUm  is  sending  her  from 
my  presence,  he  will  probably  place  her  under  a 
strong  escort,  and  thus  defeat  my  purpose  and  ren- 
der your  plan  abortive-  Canst  not  make  your  wit, 
ready  enough  for  your  own  mischief  now  serve  me 
better  than  this  ?" 

"  You  can  at  any  time  call  out  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  for  scouting.  Demand  of  General  Putnam 
ten  men  to  accompany  you  on  an  excursion  for  any 

Eurpose  you  choose  to  invent,  and  have  them  ready  . 
y  four  o'clock  to  ri4e  or  row,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me," 

"  I  tlioufl^t  you  had  some  devil  lurking  in  your 
eye,  sir.    Would  you  have  me  to  attack  an  e- 
of  my  own  army  r 
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".  Ay  I  Wouldst  thou  not  attack  thy  own  army^s 
general  ahouldst  thou  encounter  him  hearing  off 
thy  ladylove  ?  By  the  holy  pope,  if  it  comes  to 
fighting,  then  say  'twas  mutiny,  treason,  a  mis- 
take, anything.  Or  leave  it  to  me ;  I  will  make 
out  a  He  that  shall  outface  truth." 

The  officer  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said 
quickly,  as  he  turned  away, 

"  'Tis  the  only  alternative.  I  s^hall  be  ready  at 
my  quarters  to  hear  news  from  you  at  four.  But 
take  eare  you  breathe  not  my  name  in  your  transac- 
tions, and  see,  too,^hat  you  do  everything  both  se- 
cretly and  surely." 

Here  Burton  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode 
back  to  his  quarters,  the  image  of  £ugenie  giving 
way  at  every  stroke  of  his  horse's  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  that  of  Isabel  gradually  taking  its  place, 
until,  as  he  dismounted  before  the  mansion  of  Gen- 
eral Putman,  and  hastened  to  seek  her  presence,  it 
had  entire  possession  both  of  his  heart  and  head. 

A  liveried  and  powdered  footman  informed  him 
that  the  ladies  were  in  the  cupola,  where  General 
Putnam  was  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  which  appeared  to  be  getting  under  weigh. 
He  ascended  to  tnis  place,  and  was  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome  by  the  general,  and  a  pleased  yet 
enabarrassed  manner  by  Miss  Ney,  who,  With  the 
general,  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  cupola. 

"  The  enemy  are  manoeuvring  mysteciously  be 
low  there,  major,"  said  General  rutnam,  surveying 
through  a  telescope  the  British  fleet.  '  -  Howe  has 
some  scheme  in  his  head  which  he  thinks  will 
overreach  the  Yankees.  Look^  major,  what  do 
you  think  of  yonder  movem^ts  ?  Can  those  frig- 
ates be  ranging  up  along  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  landing  of  their  troops  on  I^ng  Isl- 
and ?" 
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->  ^  They  are  eridently  contempfalsiig  a  landuig," 
aaid  the^oung  officer,  after  a  moment's  obserration. 

**  Pray  Heaven  it  may  be  so  !  If  they  don't  soon 
give  U8  a  little  figfatiag,  they  will  find  no  enemy  to 
keep  their  blood  in  circulation." 

**  How  ^,  general;?"  inquired  Isabel ;  "do  you 
think  of  running  away  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  if  we  can  help  it.  The  soldiers' 
lime  of  enlistment  is  up  in  December,  when  the 
army  will  dissolve  like  icicles  in  a  sunny  forenoon. 
Coafound  this  short  enlistment !  We  no  sooner  get 
men  used  to  the  sound  of  cannon  and  the  burning 
of-gttnpowder,  and  begin  to  feel  confidence  in  their 
officers,  and  they  in  them,' than,  presto !- they  all 
vanish  like  the  thin  air,  leaving,  as  WiHiam  Shaks- 
peare  says,  *  not  a  wreck  behind.' " 

"  How  large  an  army  is  there  now  in  ihe  city, 
general  ?"  she  inquired,  in  the  tone  in  which  she 
would  have  asked  the  name  of  a  flower. 

**  Some  six  thousand  men,  besides  our  regiknenta 
in  Brooklyn.  What  do  yOu  see.  Major  Burton  ? 
You  lode  as  if  vou  spied  something  of  moment." 

'*  A  single  fiigate  standing  boldly  towards  the 
city." 

^'Tis  the  Roebuck.  Keep  this  post,  and  ireport 
from  time  to  time  your  observations.  I  will  ride  to 
headquarters,  and  make  known  this  movement." 

The  time  passed  in  the  cupola  after  the  depar- 
ture of  General  Putnam  was  faithfully  and  pretty 
equally  devoted  by  Burton  to  the  operations  of  war 
am  love.  The  progress  he  made  in  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  gratifying;  and  when,  at  the 
lennination  of  sin  hour.  General  Putnam  rejoined 
iheit^  he  had  been  told,  not  only  by  the  eyes,  but 
also  by  the  lips  of  the  haughty  Isabel,  that  she 
loved  him.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  heightened 
dow  of  victory  in  love,  a»  well  as  the  flush  of  «^ 
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jtary  ehtiitwiisin,  that  he  recei? ed  the  anootmcc- 
menl  that  the  commandor-in-ehief -had  appcMQtod 
General  Putnam  te  die  command  At  Brooklyn, 
whither  he  wai  immediately  to  proceed,  with  aiz 
additional  regimenta. 

**  Now,  Barton,"  he  aaid,  with  noble  aidoQt,  **  we 
will  try  what  mettle  our  troops  are  of*  Howe  is 
actualbr  disembarking  his  men  under  corer  of  his 
guns,  ror  a  spy  came  in  and  confirmed  our  sus- 
picions while  1  was  with  Washington.  He  is  to 
march  his  forces  against  Brooklyn,  which,  if  taket, 
will  flive  him  command  of  New- York ;  and  then. 
Miss  Ney,"  he  added,  archly,  **  we  sbaU  most  cei-- 
lainlir  hare  to  run  away.'' 

"  1  hope  you  will  not  carry  me  with  you,  gm- 
eral  T 

^*  Assuredly.    I  shaU  hold  you  as  my  prisoner.*' 

**  But  what  if  I  refuse  to  become  your  prisones*? 
Tou  will  not  lock  me  up,  I  hope." 

'*  I  iear  I  must,"  he  rejdied,  with  assumed  gray- 
ity.  **  What  think  you  ?  The  commander-ia^ 
cnief,  on  being  informed  of  the  character  of  my  faijr 
:guest,  frowned  with  some  displeasure ;  and,  at  first, 
said  you  must  be  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to'Slal- 
en  or  Lonff  Island  to  your  father.  But,  then,  I 
having  tdd  him  what  a  tinder-box  you  were,  he 
said  Tery  seriously  that  no  doubt  you  might  be 
well  calculated  for  a  spy,  and  perhaps  was  one, 
and  that  I « must  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  you,  and, 
moreover,  not  allow  you  to  come  within  speaking 
distance  of  my  gallant  aiddecamp,  whom  be  ad- 
vises me  to  keep  in  close  duty  at  Brooklyn,  no 
doubt  to  prevent  nis  being  brought  over  to  toryissa 
by  a  pair  of  black  eyes  and  ruby  Itpe." 

**  Your  general  is  a  rare  cavalier,  and  has  mr 
thanks  ibr  his  lattering  <^mon  of  me,"  she  saidt 
Homi^iaDy  cmiii^  hejp  1^,  aad  assuming'  av.  si|^ 


paaruice  df  tndigmnioni    ''Stid  he  fugltt  ftntber 
in  this  Courtly  vein  ?" 

**  Only  that  you  poseiUy  might  be  detained  as 

hostage  for  your  father's  good  behaviour.'' 

*^  Now  .will  I  assert  my  women's  spirit,'*  she 
said,  rising  and  speaking  with  great  energy,  **  and 
meet  compulsion  with  obstinacy.  I  will  be  neither 
prisoner  nor  hostage.    With  igith  in  tlie  honour  of  a 

Smtleman  and  an  officer,  I  placed  myself  beneath 
is  itKrf  as  his  guest.  And  if  the  word  of  a  ge&tle-' 
man  and  a  soldier  is  to  be  pledged  thus  lightly,  then 
are  ye  a  base  rebel  crew,  unfit  to  stand  in  that  au- 
'gust  Senate  to  which  ye  aspire,  and  for  which  ye  are 
now  in  arms.  I  appeal  to  the  faint  spark  of  hon« 
our  yet  in  American  bodoms,  and  there  is  my 
glove,"  she  added,  with  ineffable  acorn,  flinging  hefr 
glove  at  Uie.feet  of  the  gentlemen,  ^*  in  testimony 
-of  my  appeal,  though,  Ood  knows,  there  is  not  gen- 
tle blood  enough  in  the  ^and  to  lift  it !" 

Burton  sprang  to  take  it  up,  when  General  Put- 
vam,  at  whose  feet  it  fell^  gracefully  raised  it, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  fixed  it  like  a  bouquet  to 
the  buttonhole  of  his  vest ;  then  taking  her  hand, 
be  said,  with  mingled  sympathy  and  good*nature, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ney,  you  judge  too  harshly  of 
American  soldiers.  So  long  as  you  are  beneath 
my  roof;  which  shall  be  as  long  as  it  is  your  pleas- 
une  to  remain,  you  are  nfy  honoured  guest.  When 
the  commd<)der-in-chief  proposed  to  retain  you  as 
a  hostage/^  he  added,  smiling,  *'my  sword  fiew 
half  out  of  its  sheath,  and  I  swore  a  round  oath  that 
h  should  not  be." 

The  emotion  of  the  maiden,  although  it  was  at 
first,  periiaps,  partly  assumed,  but,  from  the  quick* 
ness  and  violence  of  her  feelings,  had  become  real, 
wsi  soothed  by  the  sincere  and  tender  address 
4f  tbe  geMtal;  and  Wkh  glistenidg  eyes  fhe  jre» 


lorned  tho  pressure  of  his  hand ;  buit  ksppsnag  at 
the  same  moment  to  meet  the  riveted  gase  of  her 
admirer,  she  gave  way  to  an  uncontrollable  burst  of 
merriment. 

He  had  stood,  while  she  was  speaking,  lost  in 
wonder  and  surprise,  and,  with  something  of  tbe 
philosopher  and  the  lover  in  his  countenance, 
deeply  studying  the^character  of  the  straiige  crea- 
ture whose  moral  features,^  like  the  changes  of  the 
northern  lights,  were  constantly  presenting  new 
and  more  startling  appearances.  Bewildered  in 
the  maze  of  speculation  which  these. contrarieties, 
of  disposition  presented  to  his  study,  he  forgot 
for  the  moment  his  usual  presence  of  mind ;  and, 
when  she  turned  towards  him,  his  eyes  were  6xod 
upon  her  with  the  look  -of  one  in  whose  hands  a 
dove  has  suddenly  assumed  the  ferocity  of  a  bird 
of  prey,'  and  which  he  knows  not  whether  to  re^ 
place  in  his  bosom  or  shrink  away  from  with  fear. 

The  merry  laughter  of  the  maiden  inatandj  re- 
stored good  feeling,  and  seemed  at  once  to  place 
them  all  three,  lately  in  such  a  belligerant  attitude, 
on  a  mote  confidential  footing  than  before.  The 
attention  of  the  general  now  was  once  more  drawa 
to  the  bay.  h. 

"  See !  that  vessel  of  war,  which  I  think  is  tbs 
Roebuck,  has  hove  to  nearly  abreast  of  GQwan!s 
Cove,  but  lies  beyond  gunshot  of  Red  Hook,  or  I 
should  think  she  was  about  to  open  a  oa^oonade 
upon  it.  How  many,  thousand  men  can  Howe  lend 
them,  Miss  Ney  ?" 

**  Who  is  the  spy  now,  general  ?"  said  tbe  ladyi 
laughing.  **  I  shall  order  you  under  arrest  if  you 
put  any  more  questions  of  that  natiure  to  me," 

"  I  dare  say  you  could  tell  the  number  of  stitches 
in  a  stocking  better  than  the  number  of  men  in  m 
x^iaiant.    Burton,"  he  add^d^ ''  we  niust  embadK. 


iix  regiments  to-night,  and  I  ehall  need -7001:  aer- 
Ticeis.   I  see  a  flag  of  truce  approaching.   Good-by." 

*''  Eight,  perhaps,  will  be  early  enough  for  me  to 
join  you  ?"  asked  Burton,  carelessly. 

^  Oh,  yes,  if  you  hare  other  business.  The 
boats  will  not  be  ready  before  dark." 

"  Then  at  eight  I  shall  assist  at  the  embarca- 
.tion ;  for  if  General  Washington  is  to  keep  me  at 
such  close  duty  in  Brooklyn,  I  shall  need  some 
hours  to  attend  to  my  interests  in  New-^ork." 

'^  No  doubt,"  said  the  general,  dryly,  glancing  at 
Isabel  as  they  descended  the  steps  of  the  cupola. 

On  gaining  the  hall,  they  met  the  officer  bearing 
the  flag  t)f  truce,  who  had  come  to  negotiate  for 
the  exchange  of  a  tory  officer  then  prisoner  with 
the  Americans. 

During  the  conversation  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, Miss  Ney,  as  if  it  had  no  interest  for  her,  de- 
sired Burton  to  aid  her  in  making  a  bouquet,  saying 
that  she  wished  to  send  it  to  her  father.  Approach- 
ing the  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  which  were 
filled  with  yases  of  flowers,  with  his  assistance, 
though  not  without  unaccountably  and  way  wardly 
rejecting  many  he  offered,  and  making  her  iselec- 
tions  with  much  care,  she  soon  made  up  a  garland 
of  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  of  colours.  Re- 
turning into  the  hall,  she  presented  it  to  the  British 
officer  with  much  grace  and  a  glance  of  meaning,  , 
which  was  intelligibly  returned  by  him,  inquired 
after  her  father's  health,  and  desired  him  to  prbsent 
him  with  it  in  token  of  her  affection. 

Neither  the  manner,  voice,  nor  glance  were  lost  on 
the  vigilant  lover,  ^nd  for  the  first  time  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  suspicions  of  General  Washington 
might  not  be  unfounded ;  and  he  was  strengthen- 
ed in  this  opinion  when  he  hastily  ran  over  in. his 
mind  the  character  of  Isabel,  than  whomnoae  fitter 
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fsr  die  senrice  could  have  been  cbosen  enaong  li«r 
sex.  He  was  aware  that  she  had  obtained  some 
important  information^  but  did  not  know  how  much 
she  had  gained  in  the  short  period  of  her  stay.  Is- 
abely  indeed^  had  commenced  her  system  of  spying 
even  upon  the  officer  commanding  the  boats  that 
came  to  convey  her  from  "  the  Kills"  to  the  city ; 
and  by  every  means  in  her  power^  guided  by  her 
remarkable  tact  and  presence  of  mind,  and  aided 
by  numerous  unguarded  opportunities,  she  had  in 
one  night  and  subsequent  forenoon  obtained  almost 
all  the  information  which  the  £arl  of  Percy  would 
have  deemed  necessary. 

Familiar  with  the  language  of  flowers,  and  ob» 
serving  the  glances  ef  inteihgence  interchanged  be* 
tween  her  and  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce,  and 
4he  suspicion  of  her  true  character  having  conse- 
quently flashed  on  his  mind,  Burton  closely  ob*- 
served  the  bouquet  which  the  officer  held  in  his 
hand,  studied  the  arrangement  of  its  flowers,  and 
detected  at  once  their  artifice.  Although  he  could 
not,  without  exciting  suspicion  by  the  closeness  al 
his  observations,  interpret  their  story,  hejdetermined 
at  once  to  render  the  plan  abortive.  He  therefore 
carelessly  approached  the  window,  pulled  a  *  forgets- 
me-not,'  and,  returning  to  Isabel,  said  gracefully, 

"  You  have  forgotten,  Miss  Ney,  to  send  to  your 
father  a '  forget-me-not  ;^  shall  I  have  the  honour  of 
adding  it  to  your  nosegay  ?" 

^0^9  no,  no!"  she  said,  with  quickness,  thrown 
ofi*  her  guard,  and  at  once  confirming  his  suspicions. 
.  -  He  had,  however,  already  solicited  and  obtained 
the  bouquet  from  the  officer,  who  could  not,  with- 
out rudeness,  decline  resigning  it  to  him;  and, 
'  while  inserting  the  flower,  he  destroyed,  nnpes- 
eeived,  their  artificial  and  intelli^ble  arrangement. 
Ja  retsming  it  to  him  again,  he  encountered  the 
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dafk  ejes  of  the  maiden  lighted  Mf  wkh  anget  and 
suspicion.  Her  equanimity,  however,  vi^as  soon 
restored  by  the  fascinating  attentions  of  Burton, 
who,  after  the  officer  left  the  room,  entirely  r^ 
moved  her  suspicions  of  his  knowledge  of  her  se- 
cret;  and,  as  usually  is  the  case  after  a  cloud 
raised  by  a  lover  darkens  a  lady's  brow,  there  suc- 
ceeded a  more  brilliant  sunshine  of  smiles  than 
before. 

Although  now  amply  convinced  that  Isabel  Ws 
a  spy,  he  resolved  to  conceal  his  suspicions  from 
her,  and  remove  her  at  once  not  only  from  the  scene 
of  the  operations  of  the  army,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
accomplish  a  purpose  of  his  own.  'Having,  there- 
fore, assured  himself  of,  and  strengthisned  his  power 
brer,  her  heart  by  those  insinuating  attentions,  and 
that  language  of  love  no  otie  knew  better  how 
tb  use  or  adapt  to  the  weaknesses  of  those  around 
whose  heans  hb  wished  to  throw  the  charms  of 
passion,  he  took  leave  of  her ;  then  seeking  Gertenit 
Putnam,  who  vvas  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse 
at  the  door,  he  at  once  communicated  to  him  his 
suspicions,  or,  rather,  his.conyiction  of  the  danger- 
ous character  of  bis  guest. 

"  Strange  that  Washington  should  always  have 
so  much  more  sagacity  than  other  men,**  said  the 
general,  who  was  convinced  by  the  statement  made 
by  his  aid.  *^  So  long  as  God  preserves  him  to 
lead  our  armies,"  he  continued,  as  if  reverting  to 
other  instances  of  his  wisdom,  *'  out  cause  will 
prosper.  But  what  must  be  done?  I  have  taken 
up  her  gauntlet,**  he  added,  gallantly  pointing  to  the 
gage  still  adorning  his  breast,  *^  and,  with  her  high 
English  blood,  she  w31  consign  us  all  to  ignominy. 
Our  gallantry  and  hospitality  are  at  stake,  sir." 

"  Obtain  an  order  from  tne  commander-in-chief 
fot  her  removal  to  New- Jersey  or  Kingsbridge  tin- 
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til  we  see  how  affairs  turn  out  at  Brookl3rn,  I  w91 
command  the  escort  and  return  before  you  embark. 
She  will  be  unable  then  to  communicate  with  the 
British  armvi  and  can^  therefore,  do  us  no  mischief." 

General  rutnam  looked  inquiringly  into  the  face 
of  his  young  aiddecamp  as  he  pressed,  somewhat 
warmly,  this  plan,  and  then,  with  a  significant 
sipile,  said,  as  he  got  Jnto  the  saddle, 

^^  I  would  make  oath,  Burton,  thou  art  serving 
thyself  mOre  in  this  matter  than  thy  country.  But 
I  think  it  best  to  take  this  step  you  propose.  Spare 
me  in  the  afiair,"  he  added,  laughing,  and  riding 
off,  "  or  she  will  back  off  my  spurs  as  a  crayea 
knight." 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  Burton,  who  in  the 
interval  had  been  making  preparations  for  marching 
with  the  escort,  which  was  about  to  serve  a  double 
purpose,  received,  through  General  Putnam,  an  or- 
der from  the  commander-in-chief,  confirmed  by  the 
{president  of  the  t)ongress,  who  had  not  yet  left  the 
city,  directing  Miss  Ney  to  be  conveyed,  as  a  sus- 
picious and  dangerous  person,  to  Kingsbridge,  and 
there  to  be  strictly  watched.  Accompanving  the 
order  was  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Mifflin 
there  commanding,  and  private  instructions  from 
General  Putnam  to  Burton  to  take  command  of  the 
e3)>edition,  which  should  consist  of  not  more  than 
six  dragoons.  Burton  undertook  the  delicate  mis- 
sion of  acquainting  Miss  Ney  with  the  official  or- 
der. He  found  ner  on  the  housetop,  surveying 
with  Ipnging  eyes  the  fleet  of  her  natiye  England. 

*^  I  can  liken  you  only  to  an  imprisoned  bird,  fair 
Isabel,  looking  from  tha  bars  of  its  cage  towards 
its  native  woods,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  be  entered 
the  latticed  tower ;  "  but,  poor  bird !  I  fear  me/' 
continued  he,  with  affected  commiseratioq,  'Uhe 
cmelty  of_tbe  xebels  will  shut  you  up  yet  closer.". 
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^'  How  ix^ean  you,  Burtoiv?"  she  inquited,,  laying 
aside  the  telescope,  and  placing  her  hand  con^ 
dingly,  yet  with  an  earnest  manner,  on  his  arm ; 
"  there  is  a  mystery  in  your  face. which  betokens 
either  good  or  ill  to  me,  but  which  I  am  too  un- 
skilled to  read." 

''  Here,  my  Isabel,  ace  lines  less  mysterious,* 
he  replied,  {facing  in  her  band  the  order  from  th^ 
commu)der-in-chief ;  then,  taking  his  seat  beside 
her,  while  his  arm  carelessly,  and  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, glided  round  her  waist,  he  Watched  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  as,  with  kii^ling^ 
eyes,  a  changing  cheek,  and  sccMrnfullip,  she  pe- 
rused the  order, 

''Upon  the  honour  of  an  Englishwoman,"  she 
said,  coolly  returning  the  paper, "  this  chief  of  yours 
hath  little  to  do  to  meddle  thus  with  the  affairs  of  a 
hapless  girl.  Truly,  yoiir  cause  must  be  a  noble 
one,  sir,  that  its  leader  caYi  resort  to  such  means  to* 
uphpld  it^  Well,  Burton,"  she  continued,  turning 
towards  him  and  bitterly  smiling,  while  her  eyes 
glistened  with  tes^^^,  which  the  penetrating  lover 
attributed  to  their  true  cause,  excitement  rather 
than  innocence,  "  I  yield  me  your  prisoner.  .  But," 
she  added,  quickly,  blushing  at  an  exhibition  of 
feeling  she  sought  not  to  suppress,  "I  trust  I 
shall  net  lose  you.  Burton.  I  know  not  how  it 
is  that  you  have  so  soon  obtained  such  control 
over  me !  Until  I  saw  you,  I  never  beheld  a 
man  I  did  not  absolutely  hate.  I  know  not  why^ 
unless  from  that  perverse  nature  which  is  in  me, 
and  makes  me  differ  from  every  one  of  my  sex. 
This  morning  has  shown  me,"  she  continued,  with 
more  softness,  and  yielding  to  the  slight  embrace 
in  which  he  held  her,  "  that  I  am  as  free  lo  love  as 
(o  bate*  Now  that  I  fear  I  am  to  be  i^p^r»4ed 
from  you,  perhaps  for  ever,  I  will  frankly  w    fy» 
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icerely  tell  you — ^and  if  I  httted  you  I  sh^tdd  tie  as 
frank-*that,  if  the  feelings  I  entertain  for  you  are 
suggested  by  love,  I  love  you,  Burton.*' 

*'  So  haughty,  and  eonfess  so  much  V' 

**  It  is  my  proud  spirit  that  makes  me  openly 
confess  what  maidens  generally  strive  to  conceal, 
albeit  love  speaks  out  in  every  look  and  motion 
as  ):^inly  and  visibly  as  a  lamp  shines  out  at  night. 
I  am  too  proud  to  leave  you  in  doufot  for  one  mo« 
ment  as  to  my  sentiments.  I  fiould  not  endure 
that  vou  should  speculate  upon  my  feelings.  And, 
my  dear  Burton,"  she  said,  returning  his  embrace, 
**  my  heart  tells  me  that  my  love  is  not  unrequited. 
Will  you  not  come  and  cheer  my  solitude  at  Kings- 
bridge  ?*• 

•*  Does  the  wanderer  in  a  gloomy  rtight  wish  to 
behold  the  sun  ?" 

"  Nay,  Burton,  use  not.  such  expressions.  I  Jik-e 
honest,  straightforward  language.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve there  is  much  depth  of  feeling  or  of  sincerity 
in  coined  compliments." 

"  Then  every  hour  I  pass  not  in  the  field  shall 
be  spent  at  your  feet." 

"  Well,  that  is  better.  Buf  say  that  I  may  see 
jfou  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  I  shall  be  resigned 
to  this  unjust  and  tyrannical  order." 

•*My  beautiful  Isabel,  for  by  that  endearing 
name  I  must  call  you,  I  will  see  you  once  a  day  so 
long  as  you  honour  Kingsbridge  with  your  pres- 
ence. But  tell  me,  Isabel,"  he  inquired,  lodcing 
steadily  into  her  eyes,  while  a  smile  of  peculiar  in- 
telligence played  round  his  mouth,  '^is  tfits  order 
so  very  unjust  ?» 

"  You  certainly  cannot  suspect  me.  Burton  V* 
she  exclaimed,  between  surprise  and  alarm. 

•*  Oh  no !"  he  said,  laughing ;  "  but  a  fair  couf^ 


ivymsn  of  your  own,  whea  I  was  quite  a. youth  in 
college,  taught  me  the  language  of  flowers." 

He  fixed  his  dark  eyes,  as  he  concluded,  full 
upon  her,  with  a  conscious  gaze  which  she  could 
jRot  withstand.  Encountering  his  steady  look  for  a 
moment,  she  dropped  her  eyelids,  and,  as  the  scene 
in  the  hall  occurred  to  her,  she  said  reprovingly, 
yet  forgivingly, 

"  Can  it  be.  Burton,  that  I  am  indebted  to.  you 
for  this  order  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  Isabel,'*  he  repliecj, 
casting  himself  at  her  feet,  "  but  to  my  deep  and 
devoted  passion  as  a  lover.  I  detected  your  cor- 
respondence with  the  flag  of  truce,  and,  as  you  per- 
ceived, rendered  it  abortive.  Alarmed  lor  your 
safety  if  you  should  be  detected  by  others  in  com? 
munication  with  the  enemy,  I  immediately  obtained 
from  General  Washington  this  order  for  your  re- 
moyal,  not  so  much  to  a  place  of  security,  my  dear 
Isabel,  as  to  a  bovver  oi  love.  Here  I  could  see 
you  only  in  the  presence  of  others ;  there  I  can  see 
you  daily  imobserved.  It  was  to  secure  to  myself 
the  uninterrupted  happiness  of  your  society,  rather 
than  to  prevent  miscnief  to  our  cause,  that  I  sought 
this  removal.  It  is  my  act,  an^l  not  the  chiefs.  I 
alone. am  guilty ;  and  if  love  deep  and  sincere  can 
plead  my  cause  and  procure  my  pardon,  then  should 
t  not  now  plead  in  vain." 

The  face  of  the  maiden,  as  he  confessed  his  par- 
^cipation  in  this  act,  became  dark  %nd  fearfully 
passionate,  as  if  she  could  have  struck  a  dagger 
mto  his  bosom.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  that  fierce 
and  almost  demoniacal  light  which  characterized 
the  strength  of  her  feelings,  giving  to  her  counte- 
nance a  fearful  beauty ;  more  fearful  still  from  its 
exquisite  loveliness.  But,  as  he  proceeded,  the 
sterner  character  of  her  face  changed ;  and  while 
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her  ears  drank  in  the  words  of  passion  he  poured 
itito  them,  %  new  spirit,  such  as  is  wont  to  beam  in 
woman's  eyes  when  love  pleads  to  her  heart,  anima- 
ted hers,  and  with  a  smile  that  marked  his  entire 
restoration  to  favour,  she  extended  her  hand.  He 
seized  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then  encloseS  her 
person  in  his  arms. 

She  blushingly  released  herself  from  his  enk- 
brace  just  ais  the  round  face  of  Zacharie  made  its 
appearance  in  the  door.  With  a  countenance  in 
which  arch  roguery,  sly  humour,  and  mischievous 
intelligence  were  oddly  mingled,  he  beckoned  his 
master  to  him  with  a  jerk  of  his  chin. 

"  I  have  found  out  which  way  the  scent  lies.    A 

Elace  called  Kip's  Cove  or  bay  is  where— ^  here,  as 
e  happened  to  encounter  the  dark  eye  of  the  lady, 
sundry  winks  supplied  the  remaind!ft  of  the  sen- 
tence, which,  however,  ended  with,  "Four  o'clock 
precisely — Coenties-slip." 

"  Then  go  and  wait  my  coming." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Zacharie,  casting  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  lady  as  he  was  disappearing ;  "  if  this 
master  of  mine  wouldn't  make  a  capital  friar,  cas- 
sock on  or  cassock  off.  He  is  always  confessing 
some  black  eye  or  other.  Well !  every  man  to  his 
tastes.  I  like  the  chink  of  a  dollar,  and  he  likes  the 
blink  of  a  bright  eye,  and  so  we  are  both  suited." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  he  found  his  way,  by  a  sort 
of  instinct,  to  th6  apartments  of ihe  servants,  where, 
with  one  eye  cocked  towards  the  hall  door  to  watch 
his  master  s  approach,  and  the  other  squinting  at 
the  maids,  black  and  while,  he  awaited  tne  appear 
ance  of  Burton,  entertaining  the  company  in  the 
meanwhile  with  many  a  jibe  and  joke. 
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As  the  belt  in  a  neighbourinE  spire  tolled  the  hour 
of  two  on  the  Hftemoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
erents  related  in  the  last  chapter  transpired,  a  small 
troop,  consisting  of  six  dragoons,  trotted  across  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  quarters  of  General  Patnam, 
and,  drawing  up  at  Uie  comer  of  the  street,  sat  im- 
moTeable  in  their  saddles,  qs  if  awaiting  the  orders 
of  some  one  within  the  nianeion.  A  little  way  be- 
fore them  a  footman  held  two  horses,  one  capari- 
soned for  a  lady,  the  other  a  noble  warhorse  in 
miliUry  harness.  In  a  few  moments  afterward, 
mounted  on  a  nag  with  a  shaggy  and  uncombed 
mane,  long  whisking  tail,  short  legs,  and  round 
plump  body,  did  Z&charie,  arrayed  in  a.  sort  of  uni- 
form, also  gallop  round  from  the  stables,  and  by 
dint  of  beating  ^ith  his  fists  and  thumping  with 
bis  unarmed  heels,  compel  his  fierce  little  horse  to 
nnce  up  along  the  flank  of  the  dragoons. 

"TjO,  are  ye  here,  my  masters  7*  he  cried,  Jn  a 
■hrill  voice  and  confident  tone,  wheii  at  length 
be  had  brought  his  horse  to  stand  at  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  grave  studs  of  the  troopers,  it  being 
the  only  mode  of  proximity  he  could  compel  him 
to  assume ;  "  I  thought  you'd  be  so  busy  stowing 
provender  'neath  your  belt,  Simon,"  he  continued, 
addressing  one  of  the  troopers,  in  good  corporeal 
condition  for  a  soldier  in  garrison,  who  seemed  Lo 
eommand'tfae 'party,  "that  you'd  give  v  " 
a  plea  for  loitering  when  work's  to  do/ 
Toi.  II.— H 
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'^  Soy  then !  work's  to  do,  ha !  younker  ?"  sud  the 
stout  soldier,  with  some  alertness ;  *'  'twere  time  the 
rust  were  taken  off  our  blades*  They've  been  idle 
full  long." 

"  Marry  have  they,  st^wt  Sipion.  You've  been 
feeding  and  fatting  here  till  you  are  now  like  so 
much  live  pork,  fit  only  to  be  killed." 

"  Art  at  your  jokes,  younker,"  said  the  trooper, 
laughing  with  good*humour.  '^  If 't  coiipe  to  that, 
.I'll  use  the  fiat  o'  my  broadswixrd  on  your  back; 
its  what'U  only  match  that  sharp  tongue  o'  tbipe." 

''  The  saints  'a  mercy,  Simon,"  replied  the  lad,  ia 
affected'  terror 4  "if  thou  makest^uch  arguments 
to  thy  riVs  ribs  whan  her  tongue  plays  nimbly  ia 
thine  ears,  thou  hast  no  need  of  other  work  to  keep 
thy  blade  from  rusting.  Marry!  if  all  our  troppeirs 
bad  wives  like  thine,  'twould  k^ep  them  in  practice. 
Six  so  experienced  would  put  a  score  of  tiie  enemy 
to  fliffht." 

"  Out  upon  thee,  jackanapes !  didst  ever  know  a 
woman  without  a  tongue  ?" 

"  By  the  pope  I  have  I  not.  'Tis  as*  useful  to 
her  as  the   broadsword  to  a  bold  trooper*     My 

ftandam  hath  a  tongue  will  start  fair  with  a  ^ine« 
eet  and  win  the  field.    'Twas  the  song  used  to 
wake  me  o'  morpings,  season  ipy  porridge,  and 
sing  me  to  sleep  0' nights." 

'^  Then  hast  thou  come  honestly  by  thy  tongue, 
boy ;  but  hist !  here  comes  thy  master,"  he  added, 
as  Burton  came  to  the  door,  and,  after  glajicing  at 
the  escort,  returned  into  the  hall. 

^'  Thou  liesl,  Simon !  he  is  no  master  of  mine, 
We  are  sworn  friends.  We  did  each  other  a  good 
turn  in  the  northern  wars,  and  so  we.  stick  to  €^a^ 
other  from  sympathy." 

"  Thou  wearest  his  livery,  and  art  ever  at  hia 
-hcUs." 

r   »  ,       \        .   ^ 


'•Tlicre  again  then  Ifest  ?  Look  ye !  l>oBt  noc 
tnow  tlie  Congress  livery  from  a  master's  1  Wear 
I  not  the  same  bhte  jacket  with  the  yellow  bTaid-*>* 
the  same  lawloop  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  sam^ 
spurred  boot;  ay»  am  I  not  mounted  all  the  sam^ 
as  thou  ait?  xlou  art  an  ignorant  astr  not  to 
know  thine  cfwn  comrade !  and,  look  ye^^  bs  added, 
unsheaithing  his  hanger,  **  carry  I  not  arms  as  well 
as  thou  ?  Thy  wife's  £nger-nails  have  blinded  thee, 
stout  Simon. 


**  Thou  art  bravely  aroarelled,  comrade,'^  said 
trooper,  laughing,  and  glancing  down  upon  the  boy, 
**  and  gallantly  mount^  v<^ithal.  I  ask  thy  pardon 
that  I  did  not  observe  thee  minutely.  When  next 
I  come  in  thy  company,^'  he  added,  looking  athini 
through  the  focus  formed  by  his  closed  hand,  ^^'Hl 
bring  a  microscope  lest  thou  shouldst  escape  my 
vision^  But  I  could  swear  thoa  wast  not  thus 
decked  xmt  when  thou  earnest  to  the  barracks  aii 
hour  ago  to  call  us  out.^ 

^'  And  for  once  iti  thy  day  thou  wouldst  inekt  oatik 
to  the 'truth.  Dost  tnink  a  man  can  be  but  one 
thing,  because  thou  thyself  art  fit  only  tp  straddle 
a  horse's  back,  deal  mows  vnth  thy  broadsword) 
atid  move  at  the  word  of  command,  for  all  the 
^orld  like  a  hage  wooden  cliesstnan?  My  wit  is 
put  to  better  use.  I  can  be  private  secretary  at 
nome,  soldier  in  the  field,  companion  in  the  vrzJk^ 
and  in  a  thousand  ways  make  myself  of  use,  and 
turn  a  shilling  into  my  pocket.** 

**  A  sort  or  chameleon  of  the  times,"  said  one  <jf 
the  other  troopers,' dryly,  with  a  shrewd*  physiog- 
nomy,  a  tall,  gaunt  jframe,  and  the  nose  oi  Bar- 
dolph. 

''Thou  art  an  overgrown  camel;  carrying  more 
}iquor  in  thy  belly  than  brains  in  thy  scull,''  xetott- 
ed  Zacharie  to  hmi. 
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,  **  Tkf re  tkouhavt^it,  Made,  clo0e  hooie/'  cmdaii- 
4>ther,  laughing ;  and  tbea  tumiog,  he  md, ''  Zacb» 
arie,  thou  doat  mean  that  thou  art  now  ^  robber, 
410W  a  aamt;  serving  God  or  the  devil,  a3  $uits  thy 
present  convenience/' 

'*  It  bath  never  yet  suited  thy  convenience^  Joe 
Carbine,  to  be  but  the  one,  and  that  a  devil-server. 
When  thou  art  a  saint.  Mack's  nose  will  turn  pale 
with  wonder.  But  hush  up  thy  garrulous  jaws; 
here  comes  thy  master,  if  not  mine,"  he  quickly 
added,  as  Oeneral  Putnam  came  to  the  door,  lightly 
sustaining  on  his  arm  the  elegant  figure  of  Isabel 
iNey.  Burton  soon  followed  them,  and,  ordering^ 
the  troop  to  ride  forward,  mouAted  his  horse  while 
JGren^ral  Putnam  assisted  Isabel  into  her  saddle, 

'^  I  have,  then,  your  full  pardon  for  my  inhospitalT 
ity,  my  dear  Miss  Ney  ?"  he  said,  taking  leave  of  her. 
.  "  Vou  have,  sir,"  she. answered,  with  a  smile; 
and  then  added,  glancing  archly  at  her  glove,  which 
still  adorned  the  breast  of  th^  gallant  officer,  *^  ii^ 
Soken  of  ;nrhich  I  recall  my  g^ge." 

"Not  8Q,  Miss  Ney,"  he  replied,  courteously; 
"  that  smile  shall  be  sufficient  token.  This  graceiul 
gauntlet  I  beg  leave  to  retain  as  a  memento  of  the 
tail  combatant  who  so  bravely  flung  it  into  the  lists^^ 
;  "You  had  best  present  it  to  ypur  chief,*^  she 
fuiid,  in  a  lau^hiip^  tone,  in  which  a  slight,  vein  of 
sarcasm  was  just  perceptible, "  in  memorial  of  his 
mrest.  of  ifee  challenger." 

She  then  extended  her  hand  to  her  late  host,  who 
fwith  formal  courtesy  pressed  his  lips  to  the  taper 
fingers,  and  cantered  away.  Burton,  after  giving 
some  orders  to  Zacharie,  waved  an  adieu  to  the 
general  in  reply  to  some  half-heard  pleasantry  in 
relation  to  black  eyes  and  toryism ;  and,  galloping 
^ter.  Isabel^  the  party  .was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Zadharie,  who  tiad  been  left  behind,  fpUowed 
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them  for  a  moment ^ith  his  eyes;  then,  putting 
spurs  to  his  nag,  he  dashed  down  a  narrow  alley 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  Queen-street.  After 
a  break-neck  ride  up  hill  and  down  hill,  for  this  sec* 
iion  of  the  citv  was  at  that  time  uneven,  he  ariived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  square,  on  the  northern  wde  of 
which  stood  the  quartei*s  of  Greneral  Washington, 
and  turned  abruptly  into  the  lane  where  he  had 
formerly  held  a  brief  interview  with  Burton.  Dis- 
mounting, he  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree  that 
stood  at  the  corner  .of  the  lane,  and  placing  himself 
behind  it  so  that  he  could,  without  observation,  com- 
mand the  whole  front  of  the  mansion,  he  continued 
to  gaze  steadily  towards  the  edifice,  occasionally 
uttering  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  He  had 
Waited,  however,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a 
heavily-built  coach,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  large  bay 
horses'  and  driven  by  a  black  coachman,  rumblea 
through  the  gate  which  led  to  the  stables,  and,  pass- 
ing round  the  house,  drew  up  before  it.  A  black 
footman  descended  from  behind  arid  opened  the  car- 
riage door  as  General  W^hington  and  his  lady,  ac- 
companied by  two  ladies  and  a  young  oflScer,  came 
forth  from  the  house.  Zacharie  beheld  the  last 
three  get  into  the  coach,  the  general  and  his  lady 
take  leave  of  them  and  re-enter  the  house,  and  the 
carriage  turn  down  a  road  to  the  east  leading  to 
Crown  Point,  now  called  Corker's  Hook. 

When  the  top  of  the  carriage  had  disappeared 
behind  the  intervening  hill,  Zacharie  remounted 
his  pony,  and,  making  a  detour  so  as  to  elude  the 
observation  of  the  inmates  at  headquarters,  came 
into  the  road  behind  the  coach  about  half  a  mile 
beyond.  He  followed  slowly  at  a  distance,  along 
a  dusty  road  rmining  within  a  few  rods  of  the  East 
River,  and  bordered  by  magnificent  elms  and  oaks 
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of  enormous  size.  The  coach  turned  at  Jeag^ 
into  a  gras»y  lane  a  few  yards  in  extent,  whico 
terminated  at  the  water's  ed^e,  where  the  youth> 
ful  spy  saw  the  arms  and  waving  feathers  of  a  par^ 

2ot  American  soldiers.  Leaving  his  horse  by  a 
nee,  he  crossed  a  narrow  enclosure,  and,  undiscov- 
ered, gained  a  clump  of  bushes  in  an  angle  of  the 
)kedge  close  to  the  party.  Insinuatinff  his  flexible 
form  among/  the  limbs  andf  foliage,  be  at  length 
Stood  within  a  few  feet  of  them^  and  within  me 
hearing  of  their  voices. 

Four  soldiers,  with  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets, 
were  seated  in  a  b.oat  with  an  awning  over  the 
stern,  and,  their  arms  lying  beside  them,  had  taken 
oars  in  their  hands«  The  coachman  sat  upon  his 
box,  his  glistening  eyes  rolling  about  in  wonder^ 
which  was  the  more  lively  as  he  dared  not  express 
it  by.  any  other  organ ;  and  the  footman  stood  with 
hi»  hand  upon  the  door  of  the  coach  from  which  the 
ladies  and  young  officer  had  just  descended.  One 
of  the  ladies,  who  possessed  a  tall  and  £ne  person, 
and  whom  Zacharie  recognised  as  a  Mrs.  btuyve* 
saiit,  who  had  been  two  or  three  days,  on  a  visit  at 
General  Washington's,  was  supporting  to  the  boat 
the  other  female,  who  was  of  a  sliahter  figure  and 
closely  veiled,  and  appeared  to  be  deeply  agitated. 

"  Are  you  all  ready,  HoUo^  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir«  for  the  last  hour ;  'tis  now  full  late 
to  go  and  return  by  dark." 

"  'Tis  only  to  Kip's  Bay.  We  can  run  down 
k)  half  an  hour." 

When  the  party  was  seated  the  young  officer 
removed  his  cloak,  exposing  by  the  act  a  sword 
and  brace  of  pistols,  and  placed  it  upon  the  seat  foir 
the  comfort  of  his  fair  passengers,  particularly  the 
youngest,  who  received  the  largest  snare, and  around 
whom  he  folded  it  with  tender  assiduity,  as  if  tl:* 
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cool  Auffust  breeze  from  the  sea  would  cbill  her 
hmbs.  He  then  commaxided  the  amphibi<|us  guard 
to  giire  way  to  their  oars* 

HaihUing  tbem  fiomelbing.  as  they  would  grasp 
ft  muvket  to  charge  bayonet,  and  dropping  them 
into  the  water  im  such  a  fashion  as  to  oesprinkle 
the  party  with^a  shower  of  salt  water,  and  feather- 
ing them,  or,  aS'  sailors  term  it, ''  catching  crabe"  a( 
every  alternate  stroke^  as  if  they  sought  to  inflict 
further  ablution,  the  soldiers  pulled  out  from  the 
land,  and  rowed  along  parallel  with  it  until  they 
turned  the  first  point.  Thea  boisting  a  sail,  they 
held  their  course  northwardly,  still  nugging  the 
shore,  until  they  disappeared  from  the  eyes  oi 
Zacharie  behind  a  projecting  ledge. 

**  Now,  by  my  two  patrons,  Love  and  War,"  he 
said,  making  his  way  out  of  the  bushes,  not  without 
divers  scratches  and  punctures  from  the  th(»ms  and 
branches,  "  if  our  air  troopers,  with  myself  to  match 
that  younker,  leaving  the  Frere  Edwaid  to  take  cane 
o'  the  petticoats,  do  not  make  the^e  longlegged  sol- 
diers yield  their  charge,  and  on  their  marrow-bones 
cry  pecoaviy  as  Father  Due  says,  befc^e  we've  done 
with  them,  then  will  I  forfeit  my  manhood.  Come, 
thou  shaggy  imp,"  he  added,  as  he  regained-his  steed, 
**  put  thy  four  legs  in  motion  if  thou  lovest  mischief 
like  thy  master.  Dost  thou  not  know  thou  wast 
given  me  by  the  frere,  because  thou  art  so  near  akin 
to  me  ?  Now  paddle  thy  ducklegs,  and  make  the 
road  smoke  behind  us." 

Thus  speaking,  Zacharie  stuck  his  spurs  into  the 
flanks  of  his  nag,  who,  after  flinging  his  heels  into 
the-  air  and  making  a  demivolte  across  the  road  by 
way  of  repIV)  scrambled  forward,  snorting  and  toss* 
^  ing  his  head  :  in  a  little  while  he  left  the  main  road, 
and,  entering  a  bridle-path;  pursued  bis  way  I'apidly 
across  wide  fields  to  the  northwest,    A  shoxt  tiikif 


to  BtEtoN ;  on, 

tifterward  he  entered  the  Boston  road,  aboat  two 
ifiiies  froid  its  southern,  junction  with  Broadway, 
and,  following  the  wellbeaten  road,  rode  forward 
without  slackening  his  pace,  occasionally  catching 
glinnpses  of  the  distant  sailboat,  which  slowly  kept 
its  way  along  close  to  the  land. 

He  had  ridden  about  half  an  hour,  when,  descry- 
ing from  a  hill  the  approach  of  a  company  of  in- 
fantry, he  cautiously  turned  to  the  right  into  a 
Wood:  to  conceal  himself  until  they  passed  by.  On 
gaining  this  shelter,  and  canteming  round  an  ab- 
rupt ridge  coTcred  with  trees,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers,  seated  around 
their  open  knapsacks  eating  their  evening  meaL 
Before  he  could  retreat'his  bridle  was  seized  by 
the  one  nearest,  and  his  business  demanded  in  no 
hospitable  tone. 

''  I'm  a  trooper  in  the  York  dragoons,  and  de- 
spatched to  meet  my  detachment,  who  are  now  on 
their  way  back  from  Kingsbridge." 

^  A  pretty  cock  and  bull  story,"  cried  the  soldier 
who  had  arrested  him ;  ''  yon  a  trooper !"  added  he, 
with  a  laugh  of  derision ;  *^  1  could  put  you  and 
your  horse  in  my  knapsack,  with  ten  day's  proven* 
der,  and  not  feel  you." 

'*  Ay," 'said  another,  holding  up  the  breastbone 
of  a  chicken  which  he  had  just  denuded,  *'  I  coiild 
make  a  better  dragoon  of  this,  set  it  asuride  my 
finger." 

''  A  fine  route  you've  taken  to  Kingsbridge,  my 
hop-o'-my-thumb,"  growled  a  third,  taking  a  canteen 
from  his  mouth,  and  drying  his  lips  with  his  sleeve ; 
^  does  Kingsbridge  lie  across  East  River  that  you 
take  this  course,  coming  down  upon  us  peaceable 
soldiers  as  if  the  devil  kicked  you  on  end  ?" 

"  He's  a  foreigner  !  hear  his  base  accent  1"  con* 
tiAued  a  fourth. 


«  ''He's  a  Heinan,''  roared  a  Mk;  '^twir  his 
Dutch  buiW." 

**  If  he  dodges,"  cried  a  sixth,^  aiming  a  well- 
picked  bone  at  Zacbarie'a  heady  *'  he's  a  tory^  aiifl 
.  ahdl  be  hung  up  cm  the  highest  tree.^ 

Zacharie  dodged  as  the  missile  hummed  past  hw 
left  ear,  which  k  narrowly  missed.  A  shout  of  laugb- 
ler,  and  the  cries  of  a  "tory,  a  toryr-*-baAg  him-<- 
noose  him  up,"  resounded  from  the  whole  party. 

Zacburie  had  turned  frgm  one  to  the  other  of 
his  antagonists  as  they  sererally  spoke,  with  a  fierce 
look  that  only  increased  the  merriment  which  a 
good  subject,  as  they  thought,  and  a  fuU  stomach 
gave  rise  to.  But  at  this  last  insult  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  belt^  where  he  carried  a  brace,  his 
saddle  not  being  furnished  with  holsters,  and,  sudp 
4enly  striking  his  foot  into  the  face  of  the  soldier 
who  held  his  rein,  at  the  same  time  crying  du^ 
'  ■^  There  is  a  bone  for  you,"  he  aimed  and  fired  at 
the  man  who  had  tested  his  politics  by  flinging 
the  bone  at  his  head ;  then,  quicker  than  thought, 
turning  his  horie,  he  galloped  round  the  ridge  bj. 
the  way  he  had  approached.  Before,  howerer,  hie 
.could  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  muskets,  two 
or  three  shots,  fired  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
bad  seized  their  arms,  whiszed  by  him^  one  of  the 
balls  passing  through  hi&cap.  Instead ^f  entering 
the  roadi  lest  he  should  encounter  the  infiintry  which 
were  yet  some  distance  off,  he  rode  along  the  skirts 
of  the  wood,  and,  bemg  mounted,  eoon  distuiced 
all  his  pursuers,  who  were  on  foot,  and  who,  after 
firing  a  few  more  ineffectual  shots,  gave  up  the 
pursuit.  One  of  their  number,  however,  had  flol 
possession  of  a  horse,  probably  the  fruit  of  a  for- 
age; for  the  continental  troops  were  often  as  dan* 
gerons  enemies  to  ^nrivate  property,  either  of  whig 
tt  tory,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  tbsiff  fenrampmenl 
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iM»  eroKtibe^BMbh  soldieM  t^e««elTet.  Tbit  mxo^ 
with  a  swoid  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  would  one 
onoeient  pbinl  energeiicaily  towaids  the  ohjeet  of 
;pur9uit»  and  the  next  belabour  his  steeds  canae  on, 
shouting  and  extrayafianUy  gesticulating^  swearing 
Auge  oaUis»  and  loudly  caUmg  on  the  fugitive  to 
•stop.  Zacharie  only  lauabedy  noocked  hit  paode  of 
^dmg,  and,  turning  round,  fired  his  xeaaaining  pi»> 
tol  at  him  in  defiance. 

The  chase  continued  fwt  half  a  nuile,  when 
tZacharie,  findbg  that  he  was  the  best  mouiitcid^ 
And  seeingr  that  his  pursuer  bore  no  firearou^ 
idackened  JUS  pace  4  then,  throwing  the  reins  on 
Jbis  horse'd  neck,  he  proceeded,  with  great  cool- 
iiesi^,  to  rdoad  hia  pislpL  Having .  accomplished 
this,  he  lo^dked  back  ^pon  his  antagonist,  and,  after 
measuring  him  steadily  for.  a  moment^  turned  shoil 
Id  the  ri^,  leaped  a  narrow  brook,  and,  favoured 
by  the  impetus  of  hi*  ptu»uer,  was  the  ne2;t  moment 
psn  his  rear. 

,  ^^  Now  yield  diee,  base  vdlain  T  be  cried,  stop<> 
ping  his  horse,  and  levelling  his  pistol  al  the  sol* 
dkras  he  reined  up,  on  finding  himself,  by  this  skili^ 
fill  manoeurre^  the  pursued  instead  of  the  pursuer. 
.  ''  That  will  I,  and  gladly,  Zacharie ;  for  such 
ihoii  art,  or  else  it  be  wy  ghost.  By  my  beard  f 
)^ou  hast  giTcn  me  a  sweat  for%  lad." 
.  *^  And  v^o  art  <thou^  that  awearest  by  thy  bear4 
and  caBest  me  Zacharie,  as  if  thou,  wert  my  pot 
JBOEBpaaioa  1  By  the  pope !  I  ;ihould  kv^ow  thai 
ia0s  oVthine^  tbmgh  the  rarlet.tbat  I  think  it  be* 
kmga  to  were  bet^t  at  the  tail  of  fi  plough  than 
jvhere  inen  use  sharp  steel  a^d  burn  gunpowder." 
.  "  Who,  then,  dost  take  me  for,  good  I?acharie  V* 
'  "If  I  aaw  ^at  foxy  face  ^oeath  a  bonnet  blu^^ 
mnd  a  capote  over  thy  short  carcass,  and  that  car^ 
easa  in  tbu  Tale  of  Chaudiere»  I  should^aU  thee 
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,  Jac<|iie8 ;  btit  Jacques  ^hnA  so  iatkclu>f  that  better 
part  of  valour  called  discretion,  that  thou,  in  Iby 
sddier's  casque  and  with  steel  in  thy  hand,  canst 
not  be  him  I  mean*"    As  be  spoke  a  sly  expes- 

..  sion  of  humour,  aa  if  he  now  recognised  tlie  soklier, 

•twinkled  in  his  gray  eyes. 

''  By  my  beara !  I  wish  I  were  'neath  hood  and 

•  capote,  and  once  more  safe  in  my  cot ;  I  am  that 
same  Jacques,  good  Zacharie,  whom  thou  knowest^ 

-  Turn  away  that  pistolet  fi^om  my  body,  and  let  me 

f;rasp  the  hand  .o'  thee.  .  'Tis  a  long  time  since 
Ve^igrasped  a  countryman's  hand.*^ 

**  Then  here*B  a  weloojane.  to  thee,  Jacques,''  said 
the  lad,  re^acing  his  pistol  in  his  holsters^  and  ri- 
dinff  to  the  ndeof  his  old  acquaintance^  who  grasped 
both  of  his  bands  and  shook  them  with  ^ocKi-will. 

**  Gad's  me,*'  he  said,  his  voice  thick  with  delight, 
*^  but  'tis  a  lucky  hour  this !  I  doan't  know  wheuier 
to  cry  or  laugh ;"  and,  making  a  noise  something 
between  both,  he  again  heartily  shook  his  country* 
man's  hand.  *^  Lawk !.  who'd  ha'  thought  of  see- 
ding you  here  1  though  they  did  tell  me  you  were 
^[One  to  the  wars.'.* 

**  Who,  in  the  name  of  Beelzebub,  rather,  would 
have  thought  of  finding  the  ploughman  Jacques, 
who  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  a  mouse,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  mounted  on  a  fierce  charger,  pursuing  an 
armed  trooper,  dnd  ready  to  dobatQe  to  the  death  ?" 

**  Noa,  Zacbarie,  I  know'd  thee  when  thou  didst 
ride  so  scamorageously  in  among  us,  and  would 
ha'  spoke  to  theot  but  could  not  get  time  to  put  in 
my  word  with  all  the  speaking;  and  so,  when  you 
kicked  up  the  scsimmage,  «na  was  off  aa  quick  as 
you  came,  I  jumps  on  this  horse,  which  belonged  to 
nobody  in  particular,  but  is  a  sort  of  a  camp  fol-^ 
lower,  and  gave  chase.  Noa^  not  1 1  I  didn't  tbiak 
9f  maiuMgMX^^^ 
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**  111  be  sworn  you  didn't,  Jacques/'  said  Um  hdy^ 
laughing ;  *^  thou  hast  too  much  discretioB  left,  1 
will  answer  for't,  to  risk  thy  life  on  the  chances  of 
a  hamming  bullet  or  the  prick  of  a  sword." 

*'  Thanks  to  the  holy  saints,  diat  liare  I,  yaliaat 
Zachane !  an'  if  I  were  once  well  out  o'  this  fight- 
ing work,  and  home  again,  if  I'm  caught  ayont  the 
sound  o'  the  old  convent  bell  ^ain,  may  the  old 
one  flay  me." 

''  Then  'tis  not  thine  own  valiancy  that  hath  im- 
pelled thee  to  the  wars,  Jacques  ?" 

"  By  my  beard,  no !  It  got  abroad,  after  the 
army  went  through  the  valley,  that  I  guided  a 
monk,  who  proved  to  be  no  monk,  but  a  spy,  Zach- 
ane," Jacques  added,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  revealinr 
an  important  item  of  intelligence ;  **  and  thev  told 
me  I  would  be  hung  for't.  Think  of  that,  Zacha- 
ne !  for  a  man  to  have  his  weasand  twisted  round 
like  a  barndoor  fowl's;"  he  here  mechanically 
sought  the  threatened  precincts.  *^Hugh!  'tis 
awful  to  think  on.  Well,  I  becan  to  tremble  in  my 
shoes ;  but  there  was  nobody  I  feared  so  much  as 
Luc  Giles.  Two  nights  after  Arnold  went  past,  I 
was  in  neighbour  Bourne's  cowpen— canst  guess 
what  I  was  there  for,  Zach  ?"  he  asked,  vnth  a 
grave  look,  that  was  intended  for  a  sly  one. 

^'  How  in  the  devil  should  I  tell  ?  60  on,  and 
be  less  familiar  with  your  nicknanoes." 

*'  Well,  Master  Zachane,  an  it  please  you,  I  was 
helping  Netty  Bourne  milk  the  ktne — coz,  see  thou, 
Netty  and  I  have  a — ^thou  knowst — ;a  little  sort  of 
a  secret  together — ar-^the  priest— thou  knowst — ^ 

''Keep  the  priest  to  his  cell,  and  you  to  your 
tale,"  said  Zacharie,  impatiently. 

"  Well,  I  heard  Luc  Giles  going  by  with  a  score 
more,  and  I  heard  him  say  he  was  (br  the  wacs, 
but  that  he  would  hang  me  up  fisst.;  and  I  iouad 
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Aey  were  gtfing  to  my  cot,  so  I  ttettiM^  alt  drer, 
and  Netty  let  me  hide  in  the  stall,  and  oovered  me 
oyer  with  hay,  and  there  I  laid  all  night." 

^By  the  pope!  dienwert  thou,  like  tti  ass  as 
thou  art,  in  thy  proper  place.  If  it  had  been  the 
spy-monk  in  thy  case,  he  would  not  have  letanoaid- 
eii  tuck  him  up  in  the  hay,  and  leave  him  there  to 
go  to  her  lone  pillow.  But  what  can  we  expect  of 
an  ass  but  that  he  will  bray  ?  Go  on,  for  time  press- 
es.   What  begame  ojF  thee  the  next  morning  r 

*^  Netty  came  and  pulled  the  hay  from  on  o'  me 
in  the  mormng,  and,  with  a  sweet  voice,  bid  me  get 
up,  for  my  enemy  had' fled;  and  when  I  crawled 
out  and  shook  myself,  who  dost  think  I  saw  stand- 
ing there  beside  her  ?" 

**  Tis  more  than  I  can  tell,  unless  one  of  ihe  cows 
waiting  for  thee  to  mitk  her.'* 

"By  my  beard!  the  first  thing  I  put  eyes  on 
was  big  Luc  Giles,  lodiing  fiercely  at  me  finom  over 
her  sh^Ider  with  his  great  black  eyes;  and,  givinar 
one  yell,  I  fell  down  on  my  face  as  if  I  wefe  a  deaa 
man." 

*'  Ha !  ha !  then  Netty  had  really  no  better  lodg- 
ing for  thee  than  a  stall  r 

''  By  my  beard !  it  may  be  so.     She  looked  Very 

fleasant,  methought,  when  she  awoke  me.  Well, 
lUC  Giles  told  me,  in  a  terrible  voiee,  while  Netty 
laughed,  no  doubt,  to  give  me  courage,  that  I  had 
done  treason,  and  deserved  to  be  hung ;  but  that, 
if  I  would  follow  him  to  the  wars,  my  life  shoukl 
be  spared." 

"  Sd  (hou  hadst  dioice  of  dying  by  ball  or  rope  ?* 

''  By  my  beafd !  did  I,  and,  like  a  brave  soldier, 
•  I  chose  the  ball.  So  I  joined  the  troop  and  marched 
to  Quebec." 

'*  Wert  there  when  the  assault  was  made,  meet 
brave  Jacques  ?" 

Vol.  II.- I 


/    .^WbU^»h  9^  did  th^epi^m^i^im^fi^ 
V^  By  thy  beard !  an  I  belieife^  thee,  if  I  would 
not  danisige  tby  brftmpiv)  for  ihee  I   .  Tell  me  truly, 
KWkeve.wast  thou  4(U|ii^  t||e  aieige  f^ 

^  I  lii4  myBetf  in  a  8t<ml  l^iam  \o  'Escape  tke 
■  teBs  ^ttl  flew  aomewbal  thickly.'' 

^'  I  wiU  inawer  for  that«.  Where  is  Lug  Giles  V^ 
''  Thai  was  the  hlessiiig  of  that  day,  good  Mas^ 
.|er  Zacharie*    He  was  k^ed«^. 
"  Dost  know  how  7^ 

^'Twas  said  a  young,  iU-fained  devil,  with  a 

forked  tail  and  cloyen  hoof,  rose  om  of  tha  gioaifti 

and  whiiked  him  up  into  the  air^  a»d  then  pitched 

.him  down  bead  foremost  among  the  rocks  in  the 

thick  o*  the  fight.^ 

J.    <«  Thou  liest  th^e/  said^the  lad,  striking  him  in 
the  face,     ''  'Twas  I  myself  who  tumbled  him 
idown  the  laiAparts  to  saTe  my  olicer's  life^'^ 

'*  If  I  were  not  afe«d  o'  tbeinpistplets  o^  thine,-' 
aaad  Jacques,  hastily,  '^  I  would  strike  thee  back 
ilhit  blow  ;  hut  ooe  o^  them  mi^t  kill  me,  whei^s^ 
thy  fist  only  hurts  a  little,  it  being  small.'' 

''Thou  art  a  philosopher,  Jac<)uesy  and  I  am 
sorry  for  the  blbw^  But  bow  camest  thou  here." 
V-  •*  When'  !  knew  big  Lu«  Giles  was  dead — oh, 
^'twas  an  awfi;d  sidiit  to  see  'um  piled  9p  so  thick  f*— 
I  w«nV  aflei^  a  whil^,  wHh  great  General  Carletpn 
.to  Ticoaderoga,  andtben,  lo  'sc^pe  a  fight  the  next 
day,  went  with  andtber  comrade  over  to  the  colony 
Ifeocqx  Wor  then  marched  dowi^  to  York,  where 
weVe  been  most  two  weeks." 

''Your  company ,i0  statioided  near  by»  no  doubt« 
What  ia the  detacnment  loame  upon  doing?" 

"  We  belopg  to  the  troops  <|Dartered  at.  Qark^, 
and  are  on  our  way  down  to  town  to  escort  up  some 
aminttiiition  ;.  but,  oh  Marie  I  I  wish:  I  eould  gel 
tid  o*  these  wars  l" 


*•  De»eit,  desert  !** 

"  Then  I  should  be  hanged  if  caught.'* 

"  But  thou'lt  be  «hot  if  thoujBtayesi." 

"  I  know  it*  But,  if  I  must  die,  why^  then,  111  die 
Uke  a  valiant  soldier,'^  answered  Jacques,  stoutly*  > 

"Brayely  said,  Jacques^  So  thou  dost  fight 
from  cowardice^  like  a  thousand  others.  By  the 
'p(^ !  if  every  soldter's  raKancy  were  sifted, 
/tw<oi}ld  ht  found  to  be  four  parts  out  o'  five  of 
sheer  cowaidice.  The  better  coward  the  better 
.soldiery  so  ybu  giye>  him  no  chance  to  run  away« 
•Bdieve  noe,  Jacques,  thou  art  in  a  fair  way  of  pro- 
motioB.'^ 

^  The  saints  grant  it  may  be  in  the  ranks,  and 
jiot  by  the  neck.  But  how  earnest  thou  here,  and 
ivbidier  ride  you  iso  bravely  T 

**  How  I  came  hither  is  Tione  of  thy  business ; 
iMit,  if  thott  wilt  hare  tale  for  tale,  wait  nny  leisure. 
I  am  going  on  hrvre  matters;  if  thou  chooselti 
tovmbe  with  me,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  man  who 
caused  thee  to  turn  soldier  against  thy  nature.** 

**  Art  thdu  on  the  right  side,  Zacharie  f* 

"That  ami.** 
,    **  Twill  be  no  deserting,  then,  to  go  with  thee, 
Master  Zaeharie  f 

"  By  -the  |>ope  I  no*  But  forwaid,  and  well  dis- 
cuss tnat  pomt.^ 

The  two  Canadians  rode  forward  at  good  speed-*^ 
Jacques,  delighted  to  fall  in  with  a  fenow-country^ 
ttian,  and  one  wiiom  be  had  before  seen,  giving  way 
to  an  emotion  which  all  men  who  have  visited  dis- 
tant countries  have  at  times  experienced ;  Zacharie, 
pleased  at  fitiding  one  over  whom  he  coul^  exercise 
ati  influence  congenial  with  his  domineering  spirit, 
ftecredy  determining  to  seduce  him  from  fais  dorps^ 
and  Atach  him  in  some  sort  to  fais  person. 


too  nmT«H;  on. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE   RVBCUE. 

Th£  declining  sun  was  flinging  his  beams  aslant 
bill  and  forest,  and  gilding  many  a  distant  sail  on 
the  river  and  Sound,  when  the  two  Caiiadians  d^ 
scended  a  slight  eminence  O¥erloo4ung  an  inlet 
of  the  East  River  called  Kip's  Bay^  a  few  miles 
above  New- York.  Their  way  wound  along  a  bri;- 
dle-path,  which  conducted  them  through  a  natural 
grove  of  some  extent^  and  across  a  narrow  tract  oC 
pasture-land,  when  they  came  to^^e  remains  of 
an  old  forest  that  extended  quite  to  the  beach;  at 
this  spot  overhung  by  a  high  precipiums  bank  and 
one  or  two  isolated  rocks  of  great  size. 

Near  one  of  these  rocks  was  a  platform  or  wharf 
for  small  boata,  one  end  of  which  rested  upon  the 
beach,  from  which  a  winding  and  romantic  path  led 
to  a  tasteful  villa  situated  on  a  wooded  eminence 
not  far  frpm  the  shore.  It  was  behind  this  rock, 
and  concealed  ftom  the  landing-place,  thai  Zacha- 
rie  ai^d  his  companion  at  length  stopped.  After 
surveying  the  place  with  great  attention,  climbing 
to  the  top  of  the  rock  and  looking  off  into  the  river, 
the  former  desc^ided,  saying, 

"  All  is  right.  Now,  if  they  cim  onjy  get  ber« 
before  the  boat,  which  is  a  good  half  mile  below^ 
then  we  have  them,  Jacques.  Come  with  me  on 
yonder  hill,  and  await  ray  return,  and  miove  foot  nof 
finger  more  than  if  thou  wert  a  part  of  this  rock, 
I4by-and-by,  you  see  any  fighting  ^ing  on,  look 
ihdu,  deal  blows  on  the  right  side.^  ^ 

Thus  conveying  Iiis  commands,  Zacharie  put 
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•pom  to  \m  horse  and  soon  disappeared  over  the 
hill.  Riding  forward  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
through  a  thick  wood,  he  came  all  at  once  upon  a 

Earty  of  dragoons,  one  of  the  number  leading  a 
orse  caparisoned  for  a  female  equestrian,  spurring 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  him.    Drawing 
\  to  one  side' of  the  path  to  avoid  collision,  he  mut- 

tered, half  aloud, 

"  There  he  comes,  at  a  rate  that  only  a  battle  or. 
a  lady  would  s^nd  him." 

As  the  foremost  passed  him  he  whistled  shrilly, 
>  when  Burton,  for  it  was  him,  reined  up,  danced  to« 

wards  him,  then  was  instantly  at  bis  side,  and  de* 
manding  his  intelligence.  ^. 

This  was  conveyed  in  a  few  words.  Bidding 
Zacharie  then  to  keep  by  his  bridle,  he  command- 
ed the  troop  to  ride  forward. 

*^  Said  you  the  boat  was  but  a  mile  off  ten  minutes 
since?" 
^'  Ay,  sir ;  we'll  be  there  in  time.    Is  the  other 
V  prisoner  safe  ?" 

'4f  your  curiosity  had  a  pocket,  it  would  soon  be 
filled  in  rewaid  for  thy  services.  I  did  not  baj^in 
with  you  for  double  pay." 

'^  Ner  I  with  thee  for  double  service." 
"  Well,  thai,  prime  minister  of  mine,  if  'twill 
please  you  to  learn  so  much,  know  that  the  lady 
whom  1  have  escorted  is  safe  beneath  die  roof  di 
General  Mifflin,^t  Kingsbridge,  there  to  abide  as  a 
guest,  ynder  some  restrictions,  until  General  Wash- 
ington shall  make  further  disposition  of  her." 
<  "A  brave  lady !    Dost  think  they'll  hang  her ?" 

^  The  graces  forbid,,  at  least  for  the  present." 
''  I  think  I'd  like  thee  to  naarry  her." 
"  What  put  that  into  your  wise  head  ?" 
*'  From  the  cut  of  her  eye,  I  think  she  would  be 
i  hy  match." 
1  12 


«'  A  clfmKMd  wl»b»  truly ;  but  wh^  i(M  tfamk 
^fherr 

"  I  tiwakf  if  p09sible»  she  has  mere  of  the  de?il  ia 
her  than  thyeelf.    But  yonder  comes  pur  prize.'' 

At  this  moment  they  csme  in  view  of  the  East 
River ;  and^  lifting  his  eyes^  Burton  behdd  a  Utde 
boat,  its  single  white  sail  relieved  against  the  dark 
water  on  which  it  was  suspended,  standing  slowly, 
^d  steKdily  towards  the  little  flotilla  on  the  beach. 

He  halted  the  troop,  and,  placing  a  pocket  lelo* 
^ope  to  his  eye,  closely  surveyed  the  approach- 
ing  party  for  a  few  moments*    Then  closing  it,  he' 
turned  to  his  men  and  briefly  addressed  them<H* 

**  ^  yonder  boat  are  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  it 
is  my  ilitention  to  seize  and  place  under  temporary 
axrest.  There  are  four  soldiers  and  a  young  officer 
forming  their  escort;  these.  1  leave^  you  to  do  with# 
butf  on  your  lives,  shed  no  Uood !  Holton,  secure 
your  horses  here,  then  conduct  four  of  your  mea 
•lotig  the  woods,  and  dravr  them  up  behind  that 
rock  which  commands  the  ascent  from  the  water 
10  yonder  viUa.  P^mit  the  ladies  and  officer  to 
pass  by  you  unmolested;  then  surprise  the  guard  as 
they  are  securing  the  boat,  disarm  them,  and  throir 
their  muskets  into  the  water.  You  and  your  com- 
irade,  Mack,  may  aoeompany  me.    Forward  P' 

'*  You  will  find  a  comrade  of  mine  behind  thf 
1ro6k  a  little  cracked,  in  the  topworks,*'  said  Zachr 
arie ;  '*  see  that  you  harm  him  not." 

Holton  and  his  men,  under  the.j^rotectioi}  of  the 
trees  and  irregularities  of  the  descent,  gained  their 
appointed  station^  whei^  they  found  Jacques;;  who 
sat  his  horse  immoveable. and  without  speaking, 
evidently  in  the  extfemily  of  bodily  terror,  to  find 
himself  so  suddenly  surrounded  by  so  many  fierce- 
J^oking  warriorsii  Placing  their  bands  on  their  pis- 
tols, the  party  anxiously  awaited  the  approach. of 
the  boat. 
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**  Wt  anolher  petticoat  ji^^  HoUqb  T  aiked  GQe, 
whom  Zadiari^  had  fprmerly  designated  as  Joe 
Carbine.  '    . 

*^  That  I  can't  tell ;  though 'tis  Jike  U>  be.  These 
woDien-foikis  are  BharpMghted  enough  tp  be  spies, 
if  that's  all.'' 

'*  They  bok  like  American  sokliers  in  the  boat,, 
and  I  cotild  swear  to  the  luuform  of  the  officer.    I 
don't  like  fighting  againat  my  own  countrymen." 

^*  There's  no  fighting,  boy ;  only  disarmmg  some 
half  dolen  of  the  enemy /'  replied  another. 

**  They  may  be  in  disguise,"  said  Holton.  **  All 
we  have  to  cio  is  to  obey  oiders.  If  there's  any 
.^israke,  the  btame  goes  to.dkQulders  that  can  bear 
'it  as  well  as  their  epaulettes." 

With  this  conclusive  argument  of  m&n  under 
authority,  the  dragoons  were  satisfied;  and  in 
breathless  silence,  and  with  clear  consciences,  they 
awaited  the  approadi  of  the  barge. 
'  iSurton  and  his  two  troopers,  accompanied  by 
Zacharie,  who  led  the  spare  norse,  continued,  with- 
out dismounting,  to  the  right,  and  rode  along  the 
inland  inclination  of  the  hill  towards  a  hollow  al 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  equally  hidden  from  the 
villa  and  the  shore. 

'  Here  they  dismounted.  Burton  oow  ordered 
Zacharie  to  hold  the  horses  in  readiness  to  moupt 
suddenly ;  and  bidding  one  of  the  dragoons  to  pre- 
sent a  pistol  to  the  o&er^s  breaat  when  he  should 
gain  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  make  him  prisoner, 
and  directing  thd  other  to  prevent,  vrithout  vic^nce, 
the  lady  from  giving  alarm,  he  cautiously  approach- 
ed the  verge  of  the  hill  and  ^looked  down  into  the 
quiet  cove. 

The  boat  was  now  wtthtn  a  few  yaids  of  the 
ehore.  '  Twilight  had  already  rendered  objects  in- 
^ti^  yet  he  oottld  see  tbeTMfigefiioer'a  BwrkMl 
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attentions  to  the  younger  female,  whom  ke  at  mice 
recognised  to  be  Eugenie,  and  a  pang  of  jeakmay^ 
shot  through  his  breast. 

The  party  disembarked,  and  the  o£Eicer,  giving 
all  his  assistance  to  the  younger  lady,  preceded  by 
the  matron,  ascended  the  paUi  towards  the  bouse. 
The  soldiers  forming  the  escort,  after  securing  the 
boat,  were  preparing  to  resume  their  muskets  and 
follow,  when  tney  were  surrounded  and  disarmed 
before  they  had  time  to  offer  the  least  resistance ; 
and,  to  prevent  escape,  a  dragoon  stood  by  each 
with  a  cocked  f»stol  levelled  at  his  breast. 

This  attack  was  so  skilfully  and  silently  execu- 
ted, that  die  officer  a  moment  afterward  gained  the 
summit  of  the  pass  without  having  been  aware  of 
it.  The  elderly  lady  was  a  little  in  advance ;  and,  as 
the  pair  approached  the  ambuscade.  Burton  could 
hear  their  voices  in  conversation. 

"  Say  that  you  will  permit  me^  Mademoiselle  de 
Lisle,  to  call  on  you ;  at  least,  say  that  my  presence 
will  not  be  intrusive,"  said  the  officer,  tenderly. 

"  I  have,  nothing  to  say,  sir,"  she,  replied,  in  her 
low  and  peculiarly  «weet  tones  9  "  I  know  not  wheth- 
er I  am  a  prisoner,  or  am  still  to  have  my  own  will  ?" 

"  Will  you  bid  me  despair,  Eugenie?" 

^  I  can  bid  you  do  nothing.  Do  not  distress  me 
in  this  hour  of  my  unhappiness.  Nothing  but  the 
most  undeniable  proof  of  Ms  faithlessness  should 
ever  induce  me  to  forget  him,  or  replace  his  image 
by  another." 

*'  Bless  you,  dearest  Euffenie,  fos  those  words/* 
exclaimed  Burton,  atepping.boldly  from  his  conceit 
ment,  and  gracefully  fidvancifig  towards  her. 

Eugenie  shrieked  with  mingled  terror  and  de- 
light. The  officeir  drew  hie  sword,  which  was  struck 
from  his  grasp  by  the  ready  weapon  of  Bprton,  apd 
'B^ik»  saoae  instant  vfas  aeized  by  the.d|t|gooDi. 
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'  Lifting  Eugenie,  unreBisting  and  half*c1inging  to  his 
neck,  fiom  the  ground,  the  lover  placed  her  in  the 
saddle,  and  whispered  a  word  or  two  of  hope  and 
encouragement,  mingled  with  promises  and  protes- 
tations, in  her  ear;  then  mounting  his  own  horse, 
and  commanding  his  dragoons  to  release  their  pris- 
oners, he-took  the  reins  of  Eugenie's  pony  and  rode 
swiftly  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 

'^  Leave  your  prisoners  and  to  horse,"  he  shouted, 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  men  on  the  beach. 

'  The  dragoons  obeyed,  and,  rapidly  ascending  the 
bill,  were  soon  in  the  saddle.  Elated  by  their  suc- 
cess, the  whole  party  moved  forward  at  a  round 
trot  through  the  wood,  and,  gaining  the  main  road, 
galloped  rapidly  towards  the  city.  They  passed 
several  parties  of  sentinels  and  outposts  of  both  foot 
and  horse;  but^  answering  every  challenge  correct- 
ly, they  gained  the  northern  suburb  of  the  city  about 
eight  o'clock  without  interruption. 

During  the  ride  Eugenie  had  not  spoken,  and  only 
acknowledged  the  words  of  love  breathed  into  her 
ear  by  returning  the  pressure  of  his  hand.  When 
thev  had  got  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  they  halted 
at  the  head  of  a  crossroad  leadin^g  into  Broadway. 
Here  Burton  dismissed  his  troop  to  their  quarters, 
and,  when  the  last  faint  echo  of  their  footsteps  had 
died  away,  he  galloped  up  the  crossroad,  followed 
by  Zacharie,  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  Gaining 
Broadway,  he  rode  a  few  rods  southwardly,  and 
then  suddenly  turned  aside  into  the  secluded  and 
rural  lane  leading  to  the  cottage  from  which  he 
had  departed  the  preceding  night.  They  had  rid- 
den but  halfway  through  it  when  he,  in  a  low 
voice,  commanded  Zacharie  to  go  forward  alone 
and  inform  the  mmate  of  the  cottage  that  her  fe- 
male companion  would" shortly  be  with  her,  and 
then  to  wait  his  arrival  at  the  gtle.    Zadiam  dariik 
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«d  on  hqpidly  ati^,  ai|d  toon  disftppeaved.  Djs- 
mourning  at  tbe  gate,  he  entered,  and  meeting  Car- 
oline ia  one  of  the  avenues  of  the  front  yard,  be 
delivered  his  message  4  then  retracing  his  steps, 
and  seatinff  himself  sideways  upon  his  pony  be- 
neath the  «lm,  he  began  to  whistle  a  lively  tune,  to 
which  he  kicked  his  heels  against  his  pony's  sides 
by  way  of  accompaniment. 

'^  My  dearest  Eugenie,"  said  Burton,  passing  his 
arm  around  her  waist»  and  gently  drawing  her  to 
his  embrace,  ^'  forgive  me  if  I  have  o£fended  you  by 
this  rescue.  I  could  not  give  you  up  without  one 
effort  to  recover  you;  without  hearing  from  your 
own  lips  my  doom.  I  iiave  taken  you  from  the 
protection  of  the  fiiends  Washington  has  assigned 
to  you,  to  plead  my  own  cause  at  your  feet,  it  is 
the  cause  of  sincere  love — of  deep,  pure,  ^nd  uncon- 
trollable passion.  But  why  need  I  tell  you  this  ? 
Your  heart  can  say,  better  than  any  language  my 
tongue  can  utter,  how  dearly  I  love  you.  Tell  me, 
Eugenie,  that  you  do  not  hate  me.'' 

"  Hate  you,  Edward !  God  and  the  sweet  Mary 
know '  I  ^nnot  hate  you  I  .  But  if  you  are  as  you 
.have  been  represented  to  me,  I  fear-— I  tremble 
when  I  think  now  much  I  love  you  !" 

*^  Bjest  and  loveliest  of  ci^eatures !  Then  you  do 
not  detest  me !  These  people  have  not  poisoned 
my  dear  Eugenie's  mind.  You  still  love  and  be* 
liev^  me  true  ?  If  you  desire  it,  I  will  here  solemn- 
iy  appeal  to  Heaven  in  attestation  of  my  sincerity." 

'*  1^0,  no,  Edward;  I  should  no  sooner  believe 
you ;  I  know  that  you  are  the  same ;  but — eh,  there 
-are  many  things  weighing  heavily  on  my  he^rt. 
'Hoki,  Edwaird,"  she  said,  suddenly  reining  in  her 
horse,  which,  during. this  conversation,  had  been 
walkiBg  on  slowly,  **  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  maiden- 
ly delicacy  eyen  to  my  love.    Whither  are  you 


iHidinginel  Wi^  ba^e  vw  taken  sac  &pm  has- 
murable  protection  1  Holdy  sir  !  I  will  go  no  far- 
ther," ah^  cmd,  with  ttieigyy  as  he  attempted, 
%bough  gently,  to  urffS  her  hcurse  forward. 

'^  Alas,  Eugenie !  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter 
reproach,  "do  you  so  soon  believe  that  I  would 
heiray  you?  By  your  past  confidence!  by  our 
long-plighted  Love!  by  our  vows  registered  in 
heaven !  believe  me,  and  trust  to  my  honour." 

"  I  do,  I  do !  But  tell  me  whither  I  am  led  X  I 
am  in  a  masse — in  a  mystery.  I  have  been  led  by 
the  will  of  others  the  last  two  days  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  child  or  incapable  of  reflection,  which  may, 
indeed,  be  true,  for  what  but  naadn^ss  could  have 
driven  me  to  take  the  rash  step  I  have  done  | 
Why  did  I  not  before  view  it  in  the  light  I  qow 
do  ?  Edward,  if  you  love  me,  restore  me,  before 
you  leave  your  saddle,  either  to  the  protection  of 
General  Washington  or  my  Canadian  friends.'' 

"  Eugenie,**  he  said,  in  toiies  of  sadness,  "  Z  will 
do  as  you  bid  me  if  you  will  still  urge  your  wish 
when  yo\\  learn  the  home  that  I  have  chosen  for 
you.  Listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  moment,  and  I, 
will  then  be  guided  by  your  decision.  After  the 
attack  pn  Quebec,  an  American  oflicer,  mortally 
wounded  in  the  fight,  called  me  to  his  side,. and 
with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed  his  widowed  wife 
tod  only  daughter  to  my  sympathy  and  protection. 
The  mother  lis  recently  deceased.  The  daughter^ 
I  fear,  will  soon  follow  her.  She  needs  a  compan- 
ion in  her  lonely  hours.  I  have  told  her  that  I 
woidd  seek  one.fcNr  her.  When  I  left  General 
Washington's  last  night,  I  called  and  spoke  to  her 
of  you.  I  promised  to  ^bring  you  to  see  her  to-* 
day,  though  I  did  not  anticipate  the  events  thai 
have  since  occurred.  She  was  deUghted  at  the 
prospect,  and  her  pale  features   lighted  up  with 
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happjr  itnitM.    She  notir  sfghs  for  yod.    Tou  viB 
love  her,  Eugenie,  and  I  know  that  the  will  love 

ou ;  for  none  can  aee  and  not  iove  you  U  Will  yoa 

e  her  solace  ?  the  angel  of  her  piUow  ?  Will  yo« 
become  her  companion,  and  soften  the  pangs  of  the 
departing  spirit  ?  or  will  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
eloquent  pleadings  of  suffering,  and  bid  me  tell  her 
that  she  must  die  unblessed  by  the  presence  and 
sympathy  of  one  of  her  oiyn  sex  V*   , 

"  Edward,  Edward  ?  forgive  me  !  How  could 
I  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  suspect  you  for  a  momeht 
of  a  dishonourable  action  ?  But  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  my  friends." 

' "Friends,; Eugenie ?  Those  whom  you  knew 
but  yesterday,  and  who  are  my  enemies !  Will 
you  give  me  up  for  these  ?  I  cannot,  nay,  I  wiU 
not  believe  it." 

**No,  I  will  not,  Edward.  I  am  convinced  of 
my  error.  Let  us  ride  forward.  I  am  ready  to 
follow  whither  you  will,  to  atone  for  my  unjust 
suspicions.     You  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?" 

''A  thousand  times,  my  dear  Eugenie!"  he  ex- 
claimed, embracing  her ;  "  whatever  words  of  thine 
may  give  offence,  are  at  the  same  time  atoned-  for 
by  the  sweet  accents  of  the  voice  that  utters  them. 
This  embrace  shall  atone  for  all,  and  bind  our  love 
the  stronger." 

In  a  few  moments  they  arrived  at  the  sate  and 
alighted.  Burton,  leaving  the  horses  with  Zach- 
arie,  passed  through  the  cottage  gate  with  Eugenie 
leaninc tremblingly' on  hisarm,  and  in  silence  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  house,'  which  lay  in  the  same  quiet 
repose  as  on  the  previous  night,  with  its  single  light 
twinkling  through  the  blinds.  Eugenie  was  charm- 
ed with  the  air  of  everything^  and,  pressing  his  ainii 
she  whispered, 


'  ^How  hftppy  could  I  be  here  witb  you,  Sdv 
ward  !" 

'^  "  That  happiness  shall  be  yours,  dear  Eugenie," 
he  replied,  as  they  gained  the  portico  ^  "  I  will  go 
in,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  you  a  moment, 
and  inform  Miss  Germaine  of  your  presence,  lest, 
in  her  delicate  health,  she  should  be  surprised  by 
your  sudden  entrance."    '     . 

Leaving  Eugenie  on  the  portico  agitated  by  mia* 
gled  emotions,  Burton  Altered  without  knocking, 
and,  going  unannounced  into  the  parlour,  the  door 
•f  which  was  ,half  open,  the  next  moment  he  held 
Caroline  in  his  arms. 

*^  My  dear  Caroline,"  he  said,  playfully  placing 
his  hand  on  her  lips  to  check  her  exclamation  oi 
joy»  **  you  look  TOtter  to-night.  I  have  come  to 
apprize  you  of  the  arrival  of  your  young  compan* 
ion.     You  have  only  to  see  her  to  love  her." 

**  You  are  very  kind,  Edward,  md.  kind  your* 
self  to  visit  nde  once  more.  Is  she  near  ?  Uan  I 
go  and  meet  her  V^ 

*^  I  left  her  on  the  portico  to  announee  her  pre»- 
snee,  lest  ycmr  nerves  should  receive  a  shock  from 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger.  You  will 
meet  her  with  sisterly  affection  ?" 

'^  Oh,  Edward,  how  can  guilt  embrace  innocence  ? 
Oh,  do  not  frowti  upon  me !  I  will  not  breathe  i| 
in  her  pure  ears.  .  i  have  too  much  need  of  sym- 
pathy not  to  love  those  who  will  befriend  me. 
Bid  her  come  in.  Biit,"  she  added,  falteringly,  as 
if  she  feared  to  ask,  scarcely,  the  while,  sustaining 
her  drooping  form  on  her  tottering  limbs,  "  is  she 
quite  alone  ^  is  no  one  witb  her  ?"   - 

'^No  one,  Caroline,"  he  said,  with  a  surprised 
air  of  inquiry ;  "  whom  do  you  expect  ?" 
<*  Oh,  nobody  ;  not  any  one,"  she  said^  claspiQg 
Voi.  II.~K 
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litet  htntf 8  to  her  tem^es.    "^  Oh,  not  any  dfte^  if 
yoa  have  so  soon  forgotten  !'' 

'^Caroline)  for  Ood^  sake  tMdm  youitelf,**  he 
cried,  vexed  and  idarmed,  flying  to  support  her  fee 
a  sofa;  "  I  said  not  that  I  would. bring  the  elargy«> 
man  to-niriit." 

'*  Go,  Edwaid ;  leave  me,^  i^e  said,  faii^jr  ( 
^  my  heart  is  broken  I"  and  she  threw*  herself  with 
an  utter  abandonment  of  manner  upon  the  soiia* 

Chagrined  at  this  incident,  he  tunied  friNn  hei^ 
muttering  within  biA  dosed  lips,  ^^  Seme  demon 
seems  to  have  plotted  to  ruto  me  !  Ha !  ahappy 
thought!  This  scene,''  he  added,  crossing  tne 
room  to  the  door,  'Mf  well  managed,  ia  all  in  my 
favour.  I  shall  escape  a  double  edaidrcissementi 
which  I  have  trembled  to  think  on.  'Twere  better 
Eugenie  should  see  her  thus ;  -twill  clinch  my  pur* 
pose  firmer.  EugeniO)"  he  said,  in  timeit  attuned  to 
the  ear  of  love,  going  to  the  portico,  ^' the  kdy  is 
more  indisposed  than  I  imagined.  Your  presence 
is  providential.  Come  in  and  see  if  you  would 
have  done  well  to  have  turned  from  auch  a  scene  I** 

While  he  was  speaking  he  conducted  Eugeim 
through  the  hall  into  the  parlour.  Caroline,  whoiK» 
he  expected  to  find  nearly  insensible  on  t)^  sofa» 
to  his  surprise,  advanced  towards  them  with  grace* 
ful  dignity,  and  with  a  amile  which  her  tearful  eye 
and  heavmg  bosom  told  was  called  up  with  aa  ex*^ 
traordinary  mental  eflfort. 

'^My  dear  Miss  de  Lisle,"  she  said/ affection* 
ately  taking  her  hand,  while  she  seemed  struck 
with  her  beauty,  '^  I  know,  in  part,  your  romantic 
story.  You  are  welcome  !  but  'tis  out  a  poor  re- 
ception  an  invalid  may  give  the  young  and  lovely. 
I  have  long  wished  for  a  friend  and  conqmnion,  but 
such  as  you  are  I  never  hqped  £>r.  I  akeadjr  fcel 
that  I  shall  love  you."  -i       . 
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'  Eogenie,  iMirprited  at  her  fragile  lofvetiBess,  and 
affected  by  her  «ad  voice  and  manner^  not  only  took 
the  hand  Caroline  extended  towards  her,  but,  with 
the  ingenuousness  of  her  artless  character,  threw 
her  arms  about  her  neck,  and,  kissing  her,  assured 
her  of  her  love  and  sympathy.  The  sensitive  Car- 
oline, touched  by  this  exhihittoR  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  from  one  of  her  own  sex,  from  whose  so« 
ciety  she  had  iso  long  been  estranged,  gave  way  to 
a  paroxysm  of  tears  in  her  arms.  At  length  she 
became  calmer^  and  JBugenie  supporting  her  to  a 
sofa,  sat  by  her,  and  clasped  her  nand  in  hers,  and 
for  a  moment  the  two  lovely  girls  gazed  cm  each . 
ether's  features  as  if  prompted  by  a  rhutual  impulse 
to  peruse  the  lineaments  of  one  another's  faces; 
This  tacit  correspondence  drew  their  hearts  closer, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  both; — Eugenie. all  gayety 
and  humour,  and  anxiousto  divert  {he  mind  of  the 
interesting  invaUd;  Caroline  happy,  grateful,  and 
cdnfiding — were  deeply  engaged  in  conversation ; 
for  two  younc  creatures  so  long  estranged  from  in* 
tereourse  with  persons  of  their  sex,  age,  or  ta8tei^ 
thus  meeting  t<^ether  under  such  circumstances, 
had  much  to  say,  a  thousand  concealed  thoughts 
to  express,  and  innumerable  ideas  to  interchange, 
before  they  could  connect  the  broken  chain  of  so* 
cial  intercourse  so  long  severed. 

The  dark  and  guilty  being,  the  controller  of  the 
destinies  of  the  lovely  victim  whom  his  arts  had  so 
successfully  placed  in  his  power,  with  folded  arms 
and  anxious  brow,  paced  the  room  in  silence.  Oc* 
casionally  he  glanced  towards  the  sofa,  but  his 
thoughts  were  buried  in  schemes  of  conquest,  alas ! 
such  conquests  as  degrade  humanity.  Unmoved 
by  the  gentle  sufferings  of  Caroline,  whose  only 
Crinie  was  her  misplaced  love,  who  was  dyiikg  with- 
out a  murmur  at  the  feet  of  her  destroyer,  petition* 
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iog  Heaven  to  bkee  him  with  ber  dyiftg  biw^cncl 
leady  eyeii  to  plead  his  innocence  at  the  bar  of  final 
jnatice ;  unmoYedby  ^  innocence,  the  beauty>  the 
jtonth,  or  the- unprotected  atate.  of  Eugenie/ (all 
which  should  plead  to  the  heart  of  the.  deliberate 
•edocary  bat  aU  which  aie.  onLy  incentives  to  urge 
him  to  his  puTpose)^  as/ unconscious  of  the  snare 
elomg  around  her,  she  sought^  in  the  benevolence 
«f  her  unsuspecting  nature,  to  cheer  the  drooping 

3 lints  of  the  invalid,  who  every  moment  wouni 
oser  aronnd  her  heart's  affections. 
We  have,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphi  slaruck  a 
vein  £or  the  moralist.  J9ul  it  is  no|  tbe^  purpose  of 
die  romancer  to  load  his  pages  with  the  reflections 
which  naturally  arise  in  contemplating  the  moral 
actions  of  his  characters,  but  rather  io  leave  them 
to  be  deduced  by  the  contemplative  reader.  It  ici 
his  province  only  to  relate  events  as  they  transpire, 
and  not  to  speculate  upon  them:  to  prepare  fpod 
for tfienaind,  but  not  to  lay  down  rules  fbr  the  reg^ 
4Qlation  x>{  the  nciental  appetite :  to  direct;  all  events 
to  one  great  moral  end,  out  not  to  point  out,  as  they 
oecur,  the  component  parts  which  go  to  ma^e  up 
the  aggregate* 

.  The  situation  in  which  he  had  now  placed  him* 
<df  gave  Burtony  with  all  his  tact  and  presence  of 
mind,  no  little  uneasinesa.  Guided  by  the  strength 
«ff  his  passion,  which  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  reason, 
he  called  in  the.  aid  of  reflection  only  when  too 
late  to'  extricate  him  from,  his  embarrassments. 
-''If,"  dioudit  he,  as  he  paced  the^ little  parlour 
ibax  he  had  made  the,  theatre  of  so  extraordinary 
a  scene  as  that  before  his  eyes,  ^'if  Caroline 
should,  in  a  moment  of  .weakness  and  confidence, 
-Jietray  to  £ugenie  her  attitude  in  relation  to  my- 
-self-^if  Bugenie  should  speak  of  her  love  and  our 
Hpbdged  amotion-*^  either  case  I  am  ruined- 
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Rtrined  ?  Prtiaw !  an  intrigue  ruin  a  man  of  himoor^ 
only  because  it  happeira  to  be  baaed  on  another! 
I  have  a  douUe  game  to  play  now,  that  calls  for  all 
my  skill.  Do  I  fear  &e  world's  censure  ?  No. 
I  woCitd  show  the  world  these  angelic  creatures 
as  a  court  beauty  sports  her  diamonds,^  and  enjoy 
liie  envy  of  men.  Me  who  would  openly  censure 
me  for  deceiving  the  fair  innocents,  would,  in  his 
•  heart,  curse  my  good  fortune,  and  wish  himself  the 
lucky  cavalier.     Publicity  I  court.    It  makes  me, 

^  among  men,  the  envied  possessor  of  untold  lovelt»* 

ness,  which  I  feel  I  do  not  half  possess  whi»i  hi- 
ding it,  miserlike,  from  the  public  gaze.  Among 
women,  too,  it  gives  me  the  greater  power,  for 
with  the  dear  creatures  'tis  ^to  him  that  hath  it 
shall -be  given.'  The  surest  way  of  success  with 
them  is  to  approach'  their  shrines  with  our  brows 
^  adorned  with  laurels  of  conquest.  What  I  alone 
fear  is,  that  exposure  at  this  time  will  kill  the  one 

i  and  frighten  the  other  away,  and  then  Tam  foded 

for  my  pains.  Am  I  yet  sure  of  success  ?  Euge- 
nie shows  spirit.  I  may  be  foiled.  Well,  there's 
matrimony !  I  feel  some  compunctions  at  taking 
advantage  of  my  dear  Eugenie,  whom,  if  I  ever 
k  have  truly  loved,,!  love.  But  I  cannot  resist  temp* 
tatiom  Fortune,  if  she  loves  innocence,  should 
not  leave  it  in  my  path.-  I  cannot  marry  every 
beauty  who  pleases,  my  eye;  I  had  best  turn 
pacha  at  once.  Here  I  have  three,  all  equally 
claimants  to  my  affections;   a  charming  triad! 

^  By  my  honour !  I  could  not  teU  which  to  choosa 

^  in  the  noose  of  matrimony,  although  poor  Caro- 
line has  the  best  claims;  but  the  very  strength 
and  nature  of  her  claim  makes'  it  all  the  weaker. 
I  haye  broken  the  vessel,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  not, 
therefore,  follow  Aat  I  should  content  myself  vvith 
the  pieces.  Caroline,  in  losing  her  own  self>respeo^ 
\  L2 
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htm  forfeited  mine^  No !  die  who  would  be  my 
mistress  shall  never  become  my  wife.  Isabel  Ney 
will  never  do !  I  should  need  with  her  the  philos* 
ophy  of  a  Socrates  If  either,  it  shall  be  Eugeniip^ 
and,  if  I  cannot  possess  her  without,  she  shall  ^be 
mine  in  vinculo  matrimonii*  Isabel  Ney  I  will 
leave  to  fortune  and  to  circumstances,  and  at  pres- 
ent think  only  of  Eugenie,  blooming  in  all  her  vir- 
•  gin  loveliness.  Aid  me,  Cupid,  and  I  will  build  a 
temple  to  thee !  You  appear  much  better.  Miss 
Grermaine,"  he  said*  suddenly  stopping  an  his  v^alk 
and  approaching  her  with  an  air  of  respectful  sym- 
pathy ;  "  I  trust  the  lively  society  of  Miss  de  Lisle 
will  renovate  your  spirits,  and  m  a  few  days  you 
will  look  4nore  like  the  rose  than  the  lily,  of  which 
you  are  now  the  emblem." 

Caroline  looked  up  to  him  with  a  melancholy 
amile,  but  oiade  no  reply,  while  Eugenie  said  gayly, 

'*  I  will  answer  for  it  that  you  will  not  know  her 
in  a  week's  time.     See  what  a  fine  glow  is  now  in 
»  her  cheek !" 

Caroline  sighed  deeply,  and  Burton  turned  away 
his  head,  but  instantly  replied,  in  a  lively  tone,  as  if 
he  sought  to  conceal  his  pasi^ion  for  Eugenie  from 
Caroline,  and,  at  the  sa^ne  time,  prevent  the  latter 
from  being  hurt  by  coldness^ 

**  I  leavrf  her  in  your  charge,  fair-novice.  It  is 
now  after  eight  o'clock,  and  I  have  duties  which 
will  demand  my  presence  before  nine.  I  bid  you 
both  good-night,  and  will  see  you  as  early  to-mor- 
row as  I  can  leave  the  field." 

Without  further  ceremony  he  hastily  left  the 
room  and  house.     While  he  received  his  horse 
.  from«Zacharie,  the  latter  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
,    "There  has   been  a  horsemaq  skulking  about 
•here  ever  sinpe  you  went  through  the  gate," 
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"  ^'  Did  you  recognise  him  or  learn  bis  Imsiness  T 
"  No ;  he  lookedf  like  an  officer,  and  rode  in  sight 
to  yonder  tree  three,  times.  I  would  ha?e  followed 
him  if  I  bould  have  left  the  horses.  The  last  time 
I  saw  him,  which  was  not  three  minutes  ago,  I 
hailed  him  and  cocked  my  pistol,  when  he  put 
spurs  and  vanished  up  the  Xzx^r 

^'Then  i^e  will  give  chase.    I  find  that  I  pjn 
watched." 
Drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holsters,  followed  by 
>-  Z^charie,  he  rapidly  rode  off  in  the  direction  talfen 

by  the  fugitive.  "They  had  nearly  reached  the 
outlet  in  Broadway,  wfami  a  horseman  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  roadside,  galloped  along  ahead 
of  them,  turned  into  Broadway,  and  disappeared 
round  the  comer.  Following  him  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  leaving  Zacharie  far  behind  urging  onward 
^  his  less  fleet  steed,  Burton  saw  the  form  of  the 

horseman  just  disappearing  around  the  comer  of 
•4-'  the  cross  street  which  led  into  the  Boston  road* 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  who  had  acted  the  spy 
upon  his  movements,  he  spurred  forward  at  a  fear 
ful  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and,  turning  the  corner, 
came  full  upon  the  stranger,  who  had  wheeled  his 
horse  and  was  standing  facing  him,  firm  and  still, 
directly  in  the  middle. of  the  narrow  lane.  Unable 
to  check  the  speed  of  his  horse,*  Burton  had  time 
to  guide  him  so  as  to  avoid  the  full  shock  which 
the  fugitive  horseman  seemed  to.  have  prepared  Ux 
him  by  the  position  he  had  assumed.  The  horses, 
^  however,  came  together  with  great  violence ;  and 

Burton,  discharging  his  pistol'  at  random  as  he  en^ 
countered  the  spy,  received  at  the  same  moment  a 
pass  through  his  belt  and  clothes,  which  was  only 
turned  aside  from  his  body  by  the  interposition  of 
his  sword-hilt ;  while  the  guturd  of  the  well-direct- 
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ed  dteel,  striking  him  in  the  bieail  with  its  foiB'  fotcm, 
hurled  him  bodily  to  the  groiind. 

When  Zacharie  came  up^  he  found  his  master 
with  difficulty  remounting  his  horse,  but  his  antag 
onist  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Burton  rode  riow 
)y  to  his  quarters,  wondering  at  the  strange  erenl 
which  had  just  transpired,  and  fatiguing  his  mkid  m 
conjectures  as  to  the  identity  of  the  strai^^r  who 
had  not  only  been  a  spy  upon  him,  but  CMBid  also 
decidedly  manifested  a  hostile  purpose :  nor  could 
he  quite  defmid  his  own  fiery  pursuit  of  one  who 
bad  not  crossed  his  path,  and  at  whom  he  had 
discharged  his  pistol  without  certain  prorocation* 
This  was  done,-howeTer,  rather  on  the  impulse  of 
surprise  at  finding  the  fugitive  drawn  up  to  receiye 
him  in  so  sinmlar  a  manner  than  from  any  deUb» 
emte  intentior  ^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  X>ISCOTBJlY. 

When  the  departing  footsteps  of  Burton,  as  he 
traversed  the  avenue  to  the  gate,  no  longer  fell  on 
her  ears,  a  shade  cIL  melancholy  passed  over  Car** 
oiine's  features ;  tears,  which  she  in  vain  sought 
to  suppress,  silently  filled  her  eye»;  and,  siffhing 
deeply,  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  was 
for  eome  time  lost  in  thought.  Eugenie,  after 
striving  unsuccessfully  to  make  her  more  cheerful, 
gently  took  her  arm  and  ied  her  to  the  portico,  to 
allure  her  from  her  desponding  mfeditations  by  the 
beauty  of  the  nig;ht.  The  foliage  was  gently  stirred 
by  the  light  south  wind,  and  the  stars  sprinkled 


rdtdr  pale  light  upon  ifae  brow  of  iba  iiivtbd  as  she 
leaned  on  ihe  arm  of  her  lovely  compaaiozL 

*'  Dear  Caroline,  if  I  may  call  you  by  so  endear* 
ing  a  term  on  so  brief  a  friendship,'*  said  Eugenie, 
,  *^  give  not  away  to  this  melancholy  of  spirits.  I 
have  come  here  to  cheer  you,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  restore  you  to  healthy"  she  playfully  added. 
^"Tis  wrong  to  pineso,mnd  kl  me  rose  fade  in 
your  cheek,  and  the  lustre  of  yoor  eyes  be  dimmed. 
You  will  'lose  all  your  charms,  and  then  how  will 
you  get  a  lover  ?  These  lovers,  like  moths  fitting 
about  a  lamp,  will  hover  round  none  but  a  br^ht 
eye.**  .... 

Caroline  shuddered,  and  clung  nervously  to  her 
ttcm,  but  made  no  reply. 

,  **  Nay,  sweet  Caroline,"  she  continued,  Idssin^ 
faer, ''  I  meant  not  to  touch  so  sensitive  a  chord;  I 
see,  by  that  sigh,  thou  knowst  what  tia  U>  love,? 
and  Eugenie  herself  o^hed  unconsciously,  aad  wiis 
for  a  moment  silent*  ^ 

^  And  does  not  that  smh,  my  gentle  Eiigetiiei 
idl  a  tale  of  love  V*  said  Carbine,  ti^ig  her  eyite 
to  her  face,  and- striving  to  read  its  lineaments. iU 
the  faint  starlight.  \^  Come,  Eugenie,  tell  tne  the 
ftory  of.  yoiur  young  heart's  advenlures ;  'twill  serve 
to  beguile  the  time,  and,  perhq>s,  d^sipate  thui 
weary  load  of  sadness  which  oppress^  me«  Walk 
with  ine  through  this  shady  avenue,  the  dark 
depths  of  which  tempt  to  seclusion  and  invite  to 
tales  of  love.  There  is  a  little  arbour  beyond 
where  I  love  to  sit  when  alone,  and  look  out  upotf 
the  pkeid  river,  meditate  upcm  ihe  evening  skies^ 
and  fancy  all  bright  heaven  beyond  them;  or  pass 
the  weary  hours  m  reading  some  favourite  volume* 
Come  with  me,  Eugenie,  and  I  will  listen  weUi 
for  your  stleiKe  teQs  me  you  have  a  iw^et  stoiy  t^ 
•oooi  my  spirits  w^*^ 
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'^  I  cttiooty  dear  Caroline,  refuse  to  make  jan 
happy ;  but  my  tale  will  be  one  of  a  silly  passion, 
which  I  dare  not  speak  of  to  myself.     Uige  me  not." 

^'  Then  give  me  the  history  of  your  escape  from 
a  Canadian  conrent,  and  which  ihave  only  partly, 
heard.  There  is  a  romance  in  all  associated  wi^h 
a  nun  that  delights  my  imagination.  If  you  will' 
not  make  me  a  confidant  of  your  heart's  secrets, 
then  ffive  me  the  story  of  your  adventures.  I  think 
I  coiud  Usten  to  it,  told  in  your  sweet  accents,  my 
Eugenie,  until  the  stars  fisbded  into  morning." 

Caroline,  while  she  spoke,  drew  her  companion 
to  the  steps  of  the  portico,  and  together  they  de- 
Bcended  into  the  secduded  walk,  overhung  with  the 
laurel,  altbea,  and  arbOTvite,  that,  meeting  aboT^  ' 
formed  a  natural  cl<Hster,  through  which,,  during 
the  day,  the  sun  fell  upon  the  gravelled  floor  be^ 
neath  m  a  thousand  flecks  of  golden  h^t.  Now 
k  was  darkly  shaded  and  silent,  save  that  a  sinf^ 
bird,  disturbed  by  their  intruding  footsteps,  flutter? 
ed  lugher  among  the  branches,  in  the  thick  security 
of  which  it  had  nuule  his  hiding-place  for  the  night. 
They  slowly  and  in  silence  walked  along  the  aVr 
enue^  impressed  with  the  deep  reptose  of  a  plaoe 
wheie  beayenly  contemplation  seemed  to  have  ta^ 
ken  up  her  abode.' 

^'  Poor  lurd,  bo  harm  shall  come  nigh  you,"  said 
Caroline,  as  another  inhabitant  of  those,  leafy 
abodes  flew  twittering  away  anaong  the  shrubbery. 
**  Happy  things  \  How  often  have  I  wished  of 
late  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  bird,  that  I  mi^ht 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  But,  Eugenie,  I  shall  m-- 
fase  my  own  melanchdy  into  your  spirits  if  I  talk 
thus.  Here  is  my  little  bower!"  she  added,  as 
they  arrived  fit  the  termination  of  the  avenue  jiear 
the  water,  the  tipplinff  flow  of  which  they  could  dis* 
linctly  hear,  and  stood  before  the  entrance  of  a  mok- 
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merhouse  half  hidden  in  woodbine  and  jessamine. 
^*  I  wish  it  were  moonlight,  Eugenie,"  she  added, 
with  some  liveliness  of  manner,  *'  that  you  might 
«  see  what  a  lovely  spot  I  have  chosen  for  my  her- 
mitage. When  the  full  moon  pierces  the  intersti- 
ces of  the  lattice  and  foliage,  you  would  think  the 
floor  strewn  with  silvery  spangles.  The  light  then 
comes  down  like  the  scattered  brilliancy  of  a*  thou- 
sand stars ;  into  so  many  gems  does  the  thickly- 
woven  foliage  break  its  disk!  Why  are  you  so 
silent,  Eugenie  ?' 

"  I  was  thinking,  Caroline,  what  a  happy  effect 
the  exchange  of  the  close  room  for  this  lovely  gar- 
.  den,  the  pleasant  air  and  sweet  seclusion,  has  upon 
your  spirits.  Your  voice  is  richly  toned  with  re- 
turning health  and  happiness.  I  cannot  recognise 
the  plaintive  invalid  of  a  few  moments  since  with 
the  animated  being  now  before  me.  I  would  I 
knew  the  secret  of  such  a  cure !" 

"Alas,  Eugenie!  'tis  all  illusion,"  said  Caro- 
line, in  a  melancholy  tone.  *'  I  have  passed  many 
fleasant  hours  in  this  bower ;  it  is  many  days  since 
have  been  here,  and  the  sight  of  it  revives  the 
past,  for  me  no  longer  to -return  !  Alas,  it  should 
not  have  affected  me  thus,  for  bitter,  bitter  indeed 
are  the  associations  connected  with  it.  Its'men^ 
ory  is  full  of  mingled  sweet  and  bitterness.  .But  I 
may  not  pour  my  griefs  into  your  bosom.  Oh,  no. 
It  would  kill  me  to  see  your  eyes  turned  upon  me 
in  coldness  and  scorn.  My  heart  has  its  own 
griefs  locked  up  from  every  eye  but  that  of  Heair- 
en.  There  it  may  safely  pour  forth  its  misery  I 
But  forgive  me,  Eugenie.  I  will  no  more  sadden 
your  gentle  and  sympathizing  bosom,  which  h^ves 
as  if  it  shared  the  full  burden  of  my  woes." 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  said  Eugenie^  embracing 
her,  ''willingly  would  I  share  them.    Unburden 
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yoariiirobbing  heart  of  all  its  griefs.    ^Wil!  l%Iit«'^ 
en  half  the  load  to  pour  your  sorrows  into  another^ 


n 

I 


Tempt  me  not  ("  she  criedy  with  eBei^^releas-^^ 
ing  herself  from  her  embrace  >  "  oh,  tempt  me  not  f 
Thy  scorn — Aw  withering  eyel  Oh  God!— no, 
no,  never !  I  will  hold  it  closely  in  my  bosom  un- 
til my  heart  burst  with  the  pressure  d  its  weight* 
Eugenie,  my  dear,  my  finely-strung  nerves  are  deli- 
cate,  and  will  not  bear  much ;  the  lightest  breath 
will  ring  harsh  tones  from  their  tremnLus  chords*'^ 
^  Dear  Caroline,  sooth  your  agitation.  If  you 
^iU  listen,  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  love  f  I  will  re^ 
iQse  you  ^nothing,  only  calm  your  feehngs.  Sit 
mere  by  my  side,  and  I  will  re&te  how  a  silly  ntm 
]iet  a  cavalier  run  away  with  her,  and  how,  when 
lie  went  to  the  wars,  she  was  fooliiA  enough  to  run 
after  him.  Sit  by  me,  and,  while  1  s^eak,  yen  eaii 
watch  the  river  flowing  past  so  deep  and  stilly^  with 
the  i^ars  reflected  in  h»  bosom  like  another  heaven.^ 
.  "  Nof  no  t  not  there,  not  there  \^  she  exclaimed, 
suddenhr  sinking  into  the  opposite  seat ;  and  then 
naded,  faiaatly,  **  Ae  sat  Ihere  when  last  we  met  herel 
I^u,  Eugenie,  no/'  she  said,  with  as^med  playful^ 
nei^s,  '^  yott  must  yield  to  niy  wilfulness.  I  ai» 
ffyea  to  strange  humours  of  late.  I  will  lean  on 
yadr  shoulder  thus  while  yon  are  speaking,  and 
gaze  on  your  dark  eyes  if  this  poor  Wkt  vrill  let 
me.  I  love  dark  eyes,  Euaesier  They  tell  of 
happy  hearUi  and  a  sunny  liter  Blue  eyes  see^ 
to  me  hke  the  heavens ;  at  times  beautiful  and 
dear,  and  the  emMem  of  celestial  peace,  but  often- 
er  darkened  and  varied  by  clouds  and  tempests, 
smiling  and  weeping  by  turns/' 

"  Your  eyes  are  emblems  alone  of  April  sky» 
my  dear  Caroline.^ 

Ittdeed  tbey  hanra  been mL kte^fiofttme.    Bui 
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•  f 
once  diey  hwi  more  of  sunsfaine  m  tbem  than  of 

tuin.    Now  tell  me  your  tale ;  I  shall  listen  with  a 

child's  wonder.'* 

•  '^  Shall  it  be  of  love  or  escape  V* 

u  ^YfUl  be  of  both  if  you  are  the  heroine,  I  thinkJ**. 
Eugenie  laugbed>  and  then  sighed,  and  then  bcs 

fan  her  ntory^  She  aMumed  at  fifst  a  lively  and 
umorous  strain,  which,  coloured  by  her  feelingii 
B»  they  were  strengthened  by  (he  associations  her 
narratrre  called  up,  insensibly  became  more  natuii4» 
and,  finally,  energetic. 

'^  There  was,  then,  Caroline,  once  upon  a  time,  a 
certain  orphan  nun,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  Jjke 
to  be  a  nun.  She  scandalised  the  graver  sisters 
l^  her  profane  and  worldly  desires,  made  false 
stkclres  in  her  embroidery^  broke  her  tambour^ 
finme  rq^larly  thrice  a  day,  and  invented  tales  te 
vex  the  confessor*" 

'^  And,  pray,  whaf  was  die  name  of  this  pretty 
i^>ecimen  of  mischief  T 

*'Her  name  concerns  not  the  tale,**  said  the 
maiden,  demurely.  *^  At  length  il  chanced  a  cav- 
aiitercame  to  the  convent  disguised  as  a  priest,  anc^ 
imposing  on  the  reverend  father,  took  me  confes- 
fional  chair." 

**  No  doubt  this  cavaKer  knew  there  was  dne  <4 
ike  penitents  who  '  wouki  not  be  a  tiHn,'  that  he 
adopted  this  stratagetn«" 

''Notso*  He  was  escaping  in  disguise,  being 
in  an  enemy's  country,  and  sought  the  convent's 
hospitality*  It  was  by  mere  i&ccident  she  met  him. 
When,"  continued  Eugenie,  more  seriously, ''  the 
nun  went  to  confess,  she  told  him  in  her  confession 
how  she  fnned  for  the  free  world ;  and  so,  when 
he  had  heard  b^  story,  he  aH  at  once  came  out  of 
die  coBfesaioiial  and  kiuMled  before  her,  a  handi<NM 
fwAi  meet  haatilii!  16  beteU." 

Vol,  II.— L 
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f  **  And  I  dare  say  the  nun  screamed,  uad  tfam 
threw  herself  into  his  anns,  and  they  both  rui  off 
together," 

'*  That  same  day,"  continued  Engenie,  smiling, 
*^  the  nun,  trusting  all  to  the  honour  of  the  youth- 
ful cavalier,  left  the  conyent  with  him  in  disguise." 

"  Poor  silly  nun,"  said  Caxdine,  sighing ;  ^'  I  hope 
she  rued  northis  trust !" 

"  The  saints  forefend !"  replied  Eugenie ;  "  the 
youth  was  as  honourable  as  he  was  comehr  and 
bold." 

,  '^  'T were  a  lovely  sight,  this  bold  youdi  and  fair 
maiden  !     Whither  went  they  ?" 

*'  'Tis  a  long  story.  They  rode  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  reached  Quebec.  She  was  received 
into  the  governojr's^castle,  and  afterward  freed  her 
/cavalier  bom  prison,  into  which  the  governor,  who 
was  his  country's  enemy,  had  thrown  him*"    • 

"  How  freed  she  him*,  this  bold  maiden  ?" 

"  By  deceiving  the  guard,  and  becomings  for  w 
hour,  prisoner  in  his  stead." 

"Ha !  I  think  the  cavalier  who  would  puich 


his  liberty  at  such  a  price  were  worthy  to  lii^e  his  life 
out  within  a,  prisons  walls.    I  dare  say  she  loip^ 
him  after  this,  nevertheless ;  for  it  is  hard  to  keep 
anger  against  one  we've  loved,"  she  said,  sadly. 
"  Censure  not  the  youth,  fair  Caroline,''  said  En- 

fenie,  with  animation;  "he. knew  no  meanness, 
made, him  fly !  I  made  his  obedience  the  test  of 
Im  love !" 

"  Thou !    1  half  guessed  thou  wett  the  nun."    . 

VThou  hast  guessed  rightly,  Caroline.  Cen- 
sure him  not,  for  you  will  blame  one  who  is  your 
friend."  *  <. 

"Nay,  I, know  you.  are  my  best,  my  dearest 
friend,"  she  said,  embracing  hes,  nusapplying  a 
term  which  EugeiaiiB  nmoil  fotjoMlier';  "  fotpvt 


me.  Your  slory  interests  me.  What  became  of 
your— *for  such  I  muet  now  call  him — ^what  became 
of  your- lover?"  ^ 

''He  went  far  away  to  the  wars,  for  he* was  a 
soldier,  and  was  absent  many  months." 

^'  And  did  not  my  Eugenie  hear  from  him  all  the 
while  ?  and  what  became  of  the  sweet  nun  in  his 
absence  ?" 

''JHe  sent  no  tidings  of  his  safety ;  and  she,  af- 

^  ter  waiting  with  great  patience,  ac<;ompanted  some 

friends  who  were  journeying  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  his  army,  if  perchance  she  might  hear  of  or  even 

see  him." 

"  Then  thou  wert  much  in  Iotc,  Eugenie  \  That 
is  a  genuine  sigh.  Proceed ;  I  honour  you  for  your 
true  love ;  but  you  were  led  by*it  into  great  dan- 
ger, should  you  find  your  lover  and  he  not  prove 
true." 
^  .    Tdid  find  him,  Caroline,    i  met  him  In  the  pres- 

6BCe  of  his  chief,  who  tookecT  with  suspicion  on  my 
love,  and  would  have  misconstrued,  to  my  shame, 
my  dtevotion  to  Edward." 

'*  Eugenie  {"  almost  shrieked  Caroline,  grasping 
ber  arm.  "  Oh  Grod !  But  no,  no,  it  could  not  be ! 
I  will  not  injure  hina  by  a  half-fornied  thought  of 
suspicion.  Gk>  on  1  mind  me  not !  It  was  a  sud- 
den pang ;  I  am  better  now  go— go-^— go  on,  Eu- 
genie." V        '      ^ 

''  I  fainted  jbr  joy  on  recoenising  him,  and,  wheii 
<  I  recovered,  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  in  the  presence 

of  strangers." 

**  And  then,"  said  Caroline,  with  assumed  gayety, 
"you  no  doubt  fainted  again,  like  a  proper  heroine.* 

'  f*  No,  I  did  not.  I  was.  kept  prisoner  as  if  I  were 
a  mere  child  or  a  criminal,  while  much  was  said  to 
me  to  turn  the  current  of  my  affections." 

^*  And  you  were  not  fiilse,  Edgenie  t^ 


*^  No.  Tbougli  much  was  told  me  false  of  ^A^ 
of  which,  if  the  ninth  part  were  true^  I  would  tear 
his  image  from  my  hearty  if  it  took  life  withk,  and 
tram{^  it  thus  benealh  my  feet,^^  she  «aid|  energet- 
ically stamping  upon  the  ground.  '^Bfit  I  did  net 
believe  them,  and  only  loved  him  the  better  that  I 
found  him  beset  with  enemies^.'^ 

^'  Vou  would  not  have  been  a  woman  If  you  had 
done  otherwise.    How  escaped  you  7*^ 

'*  The  next  day  I  was  cpnveyed  undcnr  escort  t/b 
a  yiUa  not  far  ofif>  there  to  wait,  as  the  chief  said^ 
to  see  if  my  lover  plpved  worthy  of  rae ;  if  not,  he 
wished  to  bestow  my  hand",  as  if  chance  had  givea 
him  the  right  to  do  so,  on  a  youth  of  his  household." 

"  What,  another  lover  r 

*'No,  nO|  Cardline.  He  was  of  a  noble  prei^ 
ence  and  courteous,  but  I  cared  not  fsr  htiou 
Nevertheless,  he  was  very  kind,  and  defended  hind 
I  loved;  and  for  one  worn  he  spdte  in  defence  of 
him  whom  all  conspired  to  injure,  I  could  have 
loved  hipa." 

"So  fickle,  Eugenie  ?  This  chief,  then,  vrouM 
not  have  had  much  ado  to  bestow  your  h»id  where 
he  wished  if  your  lover  had  been  out  of  the  way 
or  you  had  proved  him  fiilse  T 

*'  If  I  thought  you  seriousr  Caroline,  I  should  be 
hurt.  Yet  this  youth  were  wortl^  a  hip^bem 
maiden's  love;  b^t  I  think  not  of  him,  unless  I 
win  hiB4  to^ive  him  to  you,  Caroline.'^ 

"  No»  Eugenie !  Proceed.  Where  was  youi 
lover,  pray,  when  this  rival  was  in  the  way  ?^ 

''After  we  landed,  for  we  went  in  a  boat  lib  the 
villa,  our  guard  was  set  upon  by  an  ambuscade, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  in  the  aims  of  the 
leader." 

'•WhoWa»— " 

*'£dwaidi"  . 


'*  £dward !  It  is  very  strange  I  ^d  all  tiiis 
happened  in  the  far  Canadas  ?  I  doubt  not  'tis  a 
land  of  romance^  You  are  a  loyely  heroine^  En-i 
genie.     But  proceed.^ 

"  It  was  not  in  the  Canadas  ^  but  I  will  tell  you 
by-and-by'  It  was  twilight*  I  was  lifted  to  »  sad« 
die,  and  while  my  protector^  with  his  guards  were 
kept  passive,  Edward  seized  the  reins  c^  my  horse^ 
lind,  spurring  his  own,  urged  the  animals  lorwaid*  » 
We  were  soon  joined  by  the  whole  troop^  and  gal- 
^  loped  along  the  road  and  through  the  forests  with 

the  noise  of  thunder^  the  spurs,  chains^  and  ar^ 
mour  ringing  bravely  <  Both  pleased  and  terrified/ 
I  still  'enjoyed  liiy  situation,  an49  catching  the  spxr* 
it  of  the  occasion^  almost  wished  I  had  been  a  sol- 
dier.'^ ♦ 

*'  I  verily  believed  there  was  an  ambitious  and 
risstless  spirit  beneath  those  soft  downcast  eyes  of 
^hine« ,  Didst  have  a  chance  of  proving  thy  coiir- 
^  age,  my  cavalier?"  said  Caroline^  with  increased 

gayety  and  with  playful  irony.  "  I  dare  say,  if 
your  lover  had  not  obeyed  yoa  at  that  time,  you 
would  have  diallenged  him  to  single  combat. 
Well,  my  military  nun^  what  hap^ned  next  ?  I 
Would  Burton  were  here  to  listen  to  your  tale.  He 
could  take  lessons  in  valour  fsoai  iU  What  adven* 
ture  next  ?" 

*'  After  half  an  hour^s  riding  |he  ^laida  vrere 
dismissed,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  Edward  and 
^  his  servant.    We  then  rode  forward^  mi  at.lenffth^ 

<m  his  turning  from  the  highway,  I  deraaaded  of 
him  a  knowledge  of  his  iatentions,  saying  that,  as 
an  honourable  maiden^  I  should  not  ride  the  coun« 
try  with  any  cavalier  by  nighty  love  him  never  so 
much." 

''  And  I  dare  say,"  said  Caroline,  her  spirits  in  a 
Mm  flow» '' ytfH  tlmali^ed  him  wilk  pceaeA|<diae« 
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tisement  by.  sword  or  pistol,  as  might  suit  his  val- 
oar,  if  he  declined  replying  to  your  very  proper 
question.'' 

*'  Not  so;  he  told  me  he  was  to  lead  me  where  I 
could  perform  a  deed  of  charity;  and  so  aiFectingly 
appealed  to  my  heart,  that  I  could  not  refuse  him. 

"  'Twas  to  go  with  him  |o  church,  this  deed  of 
charity,  I  am  well  assured,  Eugenie.  And  so  you 
•  went?" 

'^  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  Eugenie,  in  the  same 
'   tone  oi  raillery.    "  It  was  to  be  the  companion  of  a 

Joung  female  friend,  an  invaUd,  whom  he  was 
ound  to  protect,  from  friendship  for  her  father, 
who  fell  in  the  northern  wars." 

"And  this  invalid!"  said  Caroline,  her  suspi- 
cions  reawakened,  gasping  for  breath,  and  press- 
ing Eugenie's  arm  until  she  cried  out  with  pain. 

"My  dear  Caroline!  restrdn  your  feelings! 
,  What  has  moved  you  ?"  exclaitaed  fiugenie,  in  ter- 
ror. 

"  The  invalid !  who  t  her  name  ?  speak — for— 
oh  God !  I  fear,  I  fear— speak  !" 

Eugenie  in  vain  strove  to  sooth  her. 

"  Will  you  not  answer  ?'?  she  cried,  rising  up  and 
grasping  her  shoulders  with  a  firm  hold;  "was  it 
not  me,  Caroline  Genriaine  1" 

"  It  was,  Caroline  ;  but  be  calm — ^ 

"  And  was  not  thy  lover's  name  Edward  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Caroline,  release  me !  You  tiMrture 
me !    I  cannot  endure  this  grasp  ?* 

"  Answer,  Eugenie  de  Lisle,  if  it  were  thy  last 
word !    Was  it  not  Edward  ?"- 

"  Yes,  Caroline." 

"  Edwatd  Burton  !"  she  whispered,  through  her 
closed  lips,  with  increased  energy. 

«  Yes." 

▲  convtilsive  «hudder  passed  over  her  frtOnei 
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.  she  released  her  hold  of  the  distressed  mauleii,  and, 
/Uttering  a  piereing  shriek,  fell  lifeless  to  tlft  ground. 
Eu j^eme  echoed  the  thriUiog  cry ;  and,  after  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  raise  her,  flew  with  the  speed 
of  a  fawn  along  die  atenues,  and,  rushing  into  the 
dwelhng,  called  on  the  servants  for  aid.     She  had 
scarcely  disappeared  in  the  windk)gs  of  the  walk 
when  a  man  made  his  way  through  the  hedge  be- 
side the  arbour,  and  hastily  entered  it.    With  an 
exclamation,  of  sympathy  he  lifted  Caroline  from 
^  the  ground,  and^  without  hesitation,  trarersed  the 

avenue  along  which,  as  he  leaped  the  hedge,  he  had 
.seen  Eugenie  flying.    M  the  foot  of  the  portico 
he  met  her,  accon^panied  by  the  terrified  servants 
bearing  lightsw     On  seeing  the  stranger  she  started 
back,  and  suppressed  a  cry  that  rose  to  her  lipS ; 
.then  advancing  towards  him,  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  joyful  surprise, 
^\  Colonel  Arden !  thank  God !    Bear  her  into 
^  :the  house;    Is  she*— is  she?  oh,  I  dare  not  know 

the  truth!" 

•    ^.'  My  dear  Miss  de  Lisle,"  said  the  stranger,  "  be 

.  Bot  distressed.  .  She  has  only  funted.    rreserve 

yonr  presence  of  mind ;  it  is  all  called  for  now." 

While  he  was  speaking  he  bore  Caroline  into 
the  parlour,  and,  by  Eugenie's  direction,  giintly 

1>laced  his  lovely  burden  upon  the  sofa.    Then, 
eaving  her  to  the  mcnre  experienced  care  of  Euge- 
nie and  die  servants,  he  wsikedjnto  the  hall,  which 
was  hahted  by  a  lamp  in  a  glass  globe  suspended 
<  from  Uie  ceiling.    The  light  fell  upon  his  fine  in- 

^llectual  fcNTehead  as  he  pacedi  to  and  fro  beneath 
it.  His  eyes  were  cast  into  deep  shadow,  which, 
however,  did  not  conceal  their  fierce  glow;  his 
lip  was  compressed  with  determination,  a^d  in- 
dignation, gave  a  stem  expression  to  his  fine  fea- 
tures.   As  he  walked,  his  step  rang  as  if  the  wbde  , 


■oan  sympatUaad  in  the  emotum  of  die  imtit  wWi- 
in  his  breast*  His  reflections  were  eTtoently  of  n 
dark  and  violent  character.  One  in<»neBt  he  would 
strike  the  hilt  of  his  sword  vehemently,  and  fadlf 
draw  it  from  the  scabbard ;  then,  as  if  changing 
a  sudden  purpose,  he  thrust  it  back  again  with  a 
loud  clang.  Now  he  would  suddenly  pause  in 
his  walk,  and  listen  to  cateh  some  token  of  return- 
ing life  to  the  frame  of  the  gentle  girl ;  or,  taking 
scrftiy  at  the  dooi^  learn  from  the  lips  of  Eugenie 
herself,  who,  pale  and  distressed,  answered  his  light 
summons,  the  state  ci  her  patient.     At  last  Eo- 

Enie  came  into  the  hall,  and  informed  him^.as  he 
Btened  to  meet  her,  that  she  ^lept.      . 

^  Pray  Heaven,"  he  said,  solemnly,  **  that  it  may 
Ke  the  deep  of  eternity." 

'^  The  holy  saints  forbid  T  relied  Eugenie,  with 
surprise. 

^'Why,"  he  said,  ''need  we  wish  the  unfor- 
tunate to  liire,  when  life  is  purchased  with  tears? 
Why  recall  the  wretched  and  broken-hearted  from 
the  threshold  of  the  grave,  that  opens  its  wel- 
come bosom  to  receive  the  weaiy  body  to  its  em- 
brace ?  Why  call  back  to  sin  ama  soxtow  the  i^fxirit 
which  is  spreading  its  wings  fear  its  hearenward 
fliriit?" 

:  There  is  but  one  step  from  mutual  sympathy, 
eJCjCited  by  a  cause  that  appeals  to  the  sensibilities, 
to  eonfidmee.  The  low-^toned  communion  ot  the 
sick-chamber,  wheris  a  youth  and  maiden  dianee 
to  be  the  watchers,  goes  farther  to  awaken  love  m 
their  hearts  than  a  tHe^teie  in  a  leafy  bower,  or 
a  walk  beneath  the  pale  moon.  The  heart  is  at 
this  time  softened  by  sympathy  with  suffering ;  the 
feelings  are  then  gentle;  benevolence  is  active; 
and  kind  words  atKl  tenderness  characterize  the 
intercourse  of  the  speakers.    This  gentle  toma  cf 


veice  and  manner,  can«ed  by  the  syinpalhy  ^t 
human  nature  with  preaant  auffering,  insensibly 
takea  a  Warmer  cbaracleri  and  love  in  the  guise  of 
our  beat  feelings  steals  insensibly  into  ihe  heart. 
There  is  no  better  preacription  to  make  a  youtb 
and  a  maiden  love. one  another  than  to  enlist  them 
in  the  same  act  of  charity ;  no  contiguity  so  daiv- 
gerous,  if  that  policy  which  goienia  those  matchea 
that  are  not  made  in  heaven  would  have  them,  in 
reference  to  each  other,  strangers  to  this  paasion. 
^  After  a  few  moments'  conversation  in  relation  to 

Caroline,  in  those  low  tones  which  are  as  equally 
the  accents  of  love  as  of  sympathy,  confidence 
•  seemed  insensibly,  and  at  once,  to  he  established 
between  the  two,  and  they  conversed  together  like 
proved  friends.  Their  voices  were  attuned  to  the 
atmosphere  of  suffering ;  but  Arden's  had  the  full 
pathos  of  love ;  low,  deep,  and  touching ;  which, 
if  it  at  all  startled  her,  Eugenie  easily  referred  to 

^  the  remote  cause,  the  ktvaiid.    Her  heart  was 

opened  by  the  distress  of  Caroline.  Its  most  gen- 
erous impulses  were  uppermost;  while  gratitude 
for  the  sympathy  of  Arden,  and  the  relief  she 
experienced  by  ms  presence,  rendered  her  heart, 
as  it  would  that  of  any  woman  so  situated,  peou* 
liarly  susceptible  of  impression.  This,  however, 
Arden  sought  to  make  only  by  look  and  accent, 
with  the  most  persevering,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
the  most  delicate  approaches ;  determining  to  press 
his  suit  at  the  moment  she  should  become  con* 

<  vinced  of  the  faithlessness  of  her  first  lover,  for 

then  the  heart  yields  most  readily  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  second  passion ;  for  it  is  sympathy,  to 
which  love  is  akin,  it  then  seeks.  Having  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  her  and  Caroline/ 
he  had  the  advantajre  of  knowing  that  shB  did  not 
regard  him  with  indifference;  and  he  flattered.hW 
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self  that,  if  he  could  displace  the  linage  of  Biurtea 
from  her  heart,  his  own  happiness  would  be  se- 
cured. He  therefore  determiaed,  both  from  a 
principle  of  justice  and  personal  interest,  wUeh 
almost  always  mingles  with  our  best  acts,  to  ex- 
pose, with  as  little  abruptness  as  possible,  his  dariL 
designs,  and  especially  to  show  her  that  Caroline 
had  been  his  victim. 

A  slight  movement  in  the  room  as  he  came 
to  this  conclusion  called  Eugenie  from  the  hall ; 
and  turning  from  the  door,  he  with  a  thoughtful 
brow  paced  up  and  down  the  saloon,  thinking  how 
he  should  introduce  the  painful  subject  with  the 
most  delicacy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB    RIVALS. 

'-  Arden  at  length  drew  near  the  door,  and  call- 
ed to  Eugenie,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
presence  by  the  length  of  her  absence.  She  came 
with  a  book  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  had  been  reading 
by  the  pillow  of  her  patient,  while  he,  with  all  a 
lover's  ardour,  believed  her  to  be  thinking  only  of 
himself,  and  impatient  to  return  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  not  easily  moved  by  her  apparent  indif- 
ference ;  but,  in  his  own  heart,  commended  that 
sense  of  maidenly  reserve:  her  conduct  had  exhib- 
ited. 

"  Does  your  patient  sleep  ?"  he  softly  inquired, 
his  voice  aimed  unconsciously  to  her  heart,  his 
words  to  her  ear*  * 


^'  Sweetiv.  Sht  pamed  from  that  le^rfid  par* 
osy&m  without  a  word  into  a  deep  sleep.  She 
breathes  uoequally ;  l^t  'tis  sleep,  and  I  hope  the 
most  favourable  result  on  awakening.  But  tell  me, 
sir,  how  you  caiae  to  appear  so  opportunely,  as  if 
you  had  fallen  fvoofi  the  skies  ?" 
.  '^  I  followed  you  to  this  house,^  after  the  chra* 
goons  were  pleased  to  restore  me  to  liberty,  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  my  stolen  charge;  was  near 
when  this  young  lady  shrieked,  and  entered  the  ar-» 
^    '        bour  just  after  your  left  it." 

"  How  fortunate  !  Alone,  I  should  not  have 
known  what  to  do  in  such  an  eniergeocy.'' 

'^  I  feel  happy  that  Miss  de  Lisle  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  feel  that  my  presence  is  agreeable, 
he  said,  tenderly. 

*'  Major  Arden,  I  have  before  forbidden  such  lon-^ 

fuage,"  she  said,  firmly,  and  with  dignity;  "the 
etrothed  maiden  should  be  as  sacred  as  she  who 

^  claims  the  protection  due  to  a  bride." 

**  Forgive  ,me,  Eugenie,"  he  said,  quickly  ;  and « 
then,  in  an  altered  and  grave  tone,  he  continued, 
^  Can  you  indeed  be  ignorant  of  the  tcue  cause  of 
this  lady's  illness  ?" 

She  started  at  the  marked  emphasis  of  his  voice 
and  manner,  and  looked  at  him  inquiringly  for  a 
moment,  ^ile  her  face  changed  alternately  from 
the  deepest  crimson  to  the  deadliest  paleness,  and 
her  whole  frame  became  agitated  by  some  sudden 
and  violent  emotion.    Then,  with  a  wild  eye  and 

<  a  blanched  cheek,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,^ 

and  would  have  spoken,  but  her  voice  failed  her. 
Words  could  not  have  been  more  expressive  than 
her  looks.  Her  face  betrayed  a  full  consciousness 
of  the  dreadful  import  of  his  question.  Yet  she 
was  far  from  knowing  the  extent  of  her  lover^i 
faithlessness.    Heir  heart  only  told  her  that  Caro» 


Uiie  and  BartM  wme  loTert.  lod^gnatioii  and  grief 
agitated  her  bosom.  But  the  dregs  of  the  bitter 
cup  prepared  for  hesc  she  had  yet  to  drink. 

*'  Tell  me,  Major  Arden,  for  the  sake  of  Hbaveir ! 
tell  me  if  my  dreadful  auapiGions  are  tnie !" 

"  Forgive  my  abniptneaa ;  but  my  duty  to  myself 
as  a  gentleman,  to  you  as  a  deceited  and  suffering 
women,  compels  me  to  divulge  the  truth,  Miss  de 
Lisle.    Burton  is  a  villain,  and — " 

''Speak  on  I  I  can  bear  all!  Tell  me  the 
worst !"  she  demanded,  with  a  kindling  ^e  and 
compressed  lip. 

*'  Your  own  purity  of  heart  and  ignorance  of  evil 
done  prevented  you  from  knowing,  half  an  hour 
since,  that  the  name  you  pronounced  in  the  arbour, 
and  which  I  overheard,  is  the  key  to  Oaroline  Ger« 
maine*8  suffering." 

*i  Merciful  God !  how  blind  I  am  I  I  see,  1 
know  it  all,"  she  whispered  hoarsely  to  herself; 
then  added  impetuously,  *^  there  is  more  to  tell ! 
J,  see  it  in  your  troubled  eyes !  Keep  nothing 
biwk." 

''It  is  n^^ssary,  my  dear  Miss  de^ Lisle,  that 
you  should  know  the  worst.  Caroline  Germaine 
IS  the  victim  of  foul  wrong." 
.  The  indiffnant  countenance  with  which  the  proud 
imd  insulted  maiden  heard  this  disclosure  changed, 
as  he  spoke  the  last  word,  to  an  expression  of  ago- 
ny mingled  with  deep  shame.  Her  brow  and  bo- 
som were  suffused  with  a  flush  of  crimson,  which 
suddenly  disappeared  agam,  leaving  her  face  as 
colourless  as  rarian  marble,  while  her  young  bo- 
som heaved  as  if  it  would  burst  the  bodice  that 
confined  it.  Arden  repented  his  sudden  disclosure, 
and,  fearing  she  was  about  to  fall,  extended  his  arm 
10  sappcNTt  her,  when  she  waved  him  back. 

**  No»  no,"  she  exclaimed,  with,  a  stem  eye  and 
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in  atcniB  of  Wolmckd  feeling,  ''I  need  it  net ! .  My 
iikliffnation  will  bear  me  up  in  this  .hour." 

She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  forehead  as  if 
she  would  recall  the  past,  while,  in  the  energy  of  her 
feelings,  the  blood  sprung  to  her  lip,  which  she  had 
pierced  in  the  intensity  of  her  agony. 

<<  Colonel  Arden,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  uq»> 
clasping  her  hands,  ^'  prove  this  false,  and  Heav^ 
will  reward  you." 

''Alas  !-it  is  too,  too  true,"  be  answered,  with  a 
melancholy  firmness.  ''It  has  long  been  known 
to  the  world." 

After  a  moment's  silent  agony,  she  suddenly 
changed  her  energetic  manner,  and  laid  her  hand 
entreatingly  upon  nis  shoulder,  while  her  eyes  were 
full  with  the  eloquence  that  pleads  to  the  feelings : 

"  Oh,  tell  me  that  this  is  not  so !  Tell  me  yoa 
have  been  over  hasty  in  your,  words  !  Say  you 
doubt !  Oh,  give  me  one  ray  of  hope  !"  aiid  her 
eyes^dwelt  on  his  as  if  they  would  read  in  them 
something  to  assure  her  that  her  lover  was  not  so 
false ;  that  she  herself  was  not  so  deeply  degraded* 

But,  alas  !  there  was  nothing  to  assure  her; 
nothing  to  arrest  the  judgment  that  had  gone 
forth  against  the  idol  of  her  soul.  He  tenderly 
took  her  hand,  and  the  moisture  of  manly  sensibil- 
ity bedewed  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  face  of 
the  sweet  sufferer.  She  continued  for  a  moment 
longer  to  watch  his  countenance,  as  if  still  some  - 
faint  ffleara  of  hope  might  linger  there ;  and  then,  \xk 
the  (isolation  and  abandonment  of  her  heart,  the 
insulted  but  high-spirited  maiden  burst  into  tears, 
dropped  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  noble 
youtn,  and  wept  like  a  very  child.  This  act  was 
not  the  impulse  of  the^heart,  but  the  prompting  <^. 
nature;  the  tendril,  torn  by  the  rude  blast  frona; 
its  stalk,  clinging  around  the  nearest  trunk  for  sup* 
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pcnrt.    It  ^s  woman  in  the  hour  of  adTersitjr  look** 

ing  for  sympathy  and  support  to  the  nobler  being 
man,  the  natural  protector  of  her  weakness. 

This  tribute  to  her  insulted  feelings  was  but  mo 
tnentary.  Her  heart  was  relieved  of  its  pressure 
by  a  few  passionate  showers  of  tears ;  and  raising 
her  head^  and  meeting  the  tender,  gratified  glance 
of  his  eyes,  she  blusned  and  shrank  from  him,  aU 
though  with  manly  delicacy  he  had  refrained  from 
wounding  her  sensibilities  at  such  a  moment  by  of- 
fering to  support  her  drooping  form  in  his  arms. 
She  felt  his  delicacy,  and  acknowledged  it  by  a 
look  of  gratitude,  that  amply  rewarded  his  self- 
denial.  This  forbearance,  when  she  subsequently 
reflected  how  she  had  abandoned  herself  in  the 
grief  of  the  moment,  and  how  he  Ivid  respected  the 
sacredness  of  her  injured  feelings,  went  far  to  give 
him  a  firmer  hold  upon  her  heart. 

"  Colonel  Arden,"  she  said,  frankly  extending  her 
hand,  "  I  know  you  speak  the  truth.  I  thank  you 
for  your  bitter  words.  You  have  saved  me  from  a 
feaml  delusion;  alas  !  scattered  to  the  winds  my 
heart's  treasures.  Poor  Caroline!  I  can  now 
read  his  dark  purposes  by  the  light  you  have  given 
me,  and  to  which  my  silly  heart  would  have  blinded 
my  eyes,  perhaps,  till  too  late!  Arden,**  she  said, 
suddenly,  '^  I  must  leave  this  house  immediately. 
Will  you  protect  me  to  my  friends  ?" 

"  Cheerfully.    The  doors  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
'  mansion  are  ever  op^  to  you." 

''Thank  the  Virgin!  there  is,  indeed,  a  home 
for  me  I  Dear  lady  !  Why  did  I  not  believe  her? 
But  Caroline,  poor,  dear,  injured  Caroline  !  She 
is  dying  of  a  broken  heart.  Alas^  I  have  killed 
her.  Indeed,  it  were  enough  to  kill  her.  If  pride 
and  scorn  did  not  come  to  my  relief,  I  should  soon 
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ht  like  her.     Gentle,  suffering  creature  1  she  is 
not — I  cahnot  believe  her  crinodnal.^ 

"  Nor  is  she.  She  is  the  jnnocent  victim  of  de- 
liberate guilt.    But—" 

"  We  must  not  desert  her ;.  no,  never.  She  has 
doubly  need  of  my  presence." 

**  Excellent  girl,  who  cannot  forget  the  Sufferings 
of  others  in  your  own.  Caroline  shall  also  be  re- 
moved." 

"  Alas,  I  fear  'twill  be  only  to  her  ^ave.  Ha ! 
I  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet !  If  it  should  be 
him  !    Colonel  Arden,  fly  !'your  life  is  not  safe." 

As  she  spoke  the  rapid  fall  of  a  horse's  hoofs 
was  heard  along  the  lane  bordering  the  garden, 
and  the  next  moment  ceased  at  the  gate,  which 
opened  so  quickly  afterward  that  the  rider  must 
have  thrown  himself  from  his  horse  in  his  haste, 
and  left  him  loose.  A  quick,  determined  tread 
traversed  the  avenue  and  approached  the  portico, 
on  the  threshold  of  which,  in  the  hall  door,  stood 
Ardep,  calmly  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  hur- 
rying intruder. 

"It  is  heP^  whispered  Eugenie,  with  a  strange, 
determined  calmness  in  the  tones  of  her  voice. 

"  I  anticipated  this,"  said  Arden,  placing  his  hand 
habitually  on  his  sword. 

"For  God's  sake  be  not  rash!  Let  your  own 
coolness  counteract  his  fire.  But  my  presence 
should  at  least  check  him." 

While  she  spake  the  form  of  Burton  issued  fr<to 

the  walk,  and  tne  next  moment  he  stood  before  the'm 

on  the  topmost  step  of  the  portico,  his  dark  eye 

flashing  fire  and  his  lip  trembling  with  emotion. 

He  checked  the  fierce  words  that  rose  to  his  lips 

as  he  beheld  Eugenie  standing  pale  and  unmoved  in- 

the  hall ;  and,  as  a  placid  scene  succeeds,  at  the  will 

of  the  scene-shifter,  the  frowning  tempest,  so  tha 
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ittom^  of  pasuon  diaajlpe^ired  from  his  hrfmf  uai 
was  followed  hj  a  bland  and  courteous  smile,  the 
iQoi^  striking  from  its  contrast  with  the  dark,  ex- 
pression that  had  preceded  it;  and  in  bis  iao|t 
poarteous  nianner,  although  his  voice  was  marked 
by  a  slight  shade  of  iroQy,  he  said, 

"  Colonel  Arden,  I  wish  you  e^  good-evening. 
IWe  have  met  before  to-night,  I  believe." 

"  We  have,  sir,"  replied  Ardeii,  sternly,  "  and  will 
ipeet  again.    You  are  a  villain,  sir." 
.    '^  Ha ! .  That  to  me  ?"  cried  Burton,  striking  hip ' 
sword-hilt  and  half  unsheathing  his  weapon*    '*  The 
presence  of  woman,  which  you  have  sou^t,  alone 
protects  you*    But  there  will  be  a  time— -^ 

"  None  better  than  the  present,  to  prove  your 
baseness,"  said  Colonel  Arden,  in  a  determined 
tone.  *^  Dare  you  confess  your  dark  purpose,  sir, 
in  enticing  this  artless  creature?"  he  continued, 
glancing  at  Eugenie,  who  gazed  fixedly  upon  the 
features  of  Burton  with  a  face  in  which  love  strug-  ^ 
gled  with  indignation.     "  Dare  you  confess,  sir  r 

**  Colonel  Arden,  you  presume  too  much,"  said 
Burton,  with  the  steady  voice  of  settled  hate,  "  nor 
shall  I  permit  you  to  catechise  me." 

"  I  have  one  more  question  to  put  to  you,  sir.  Is 
Caroline  Germaine,  who,  six  months  ago,  was  the 
^ov^liest  of  maidens,  and  whose  wrong  rumour  hath 
iblown  abroad — I  ask  you,  sir,  is  she  your  wedded 
wife  r  ' 

.  "  Colonel  Arden,"  cried  Burton,  who  stood  cha 
fing  like  a  chained  tiger  on  the  portico,  "  the  pres 
ence  of  a  le^on  of  angels  should  not  prevent  me 
from  chastising  you  On  the  spot.  So,  sir,  draw 
and  defend  yourself!  and,  if  it  please  you,"  he  ad- 
ded, with  a  smile  that  caused  Eugenie  to  shudder, 
at  the  s^me  time  unsheathing  his  sword,  ^Uhere 
stands  the  reward  of  the  victor.  Strike  for  Euge- 
nie and  beauty.'* 
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'^  «*  HdM,  'in^iilter,''  cried  Bugenie,  ^xtendii^  bn 
arm  between  their  crossed  blades ;  ''  degraded  as 
you  have  made  its  owner,  pollute  not  that  name ! 
The  charm  is  broken.  You  are  unmasked,  and  41 
behold  him  whom  I  believed  an  angel  of  light  a 
dark,  polluted  demon !" 

"Eugenie!'?  *    ^ 

"  Address  me  not.  I  know  all.  From  this  mo^ 
ment  I  am  nothing  to  thee  nor  thou  tome !  1  have 
been  long  dreaming  on  a  precipice,  and  Heaven 
has  awakened  me  just  as  I  am  ready  to  fall." 

"  Eugenie  !  I  couM  not  haVe  believed  this,*'  he 
said,  in  astonishment^  but  in  a  voice  of  tender  ire« 
proach  that,  had  her  proof  of  his  guilt  been  less 
palpable,  would  have  touched  her  he<urt ;  "  is  this 
the  love  you  have  borne  for  rtie  f 

**  Love  ?  Yes,  I  did  love  you,  Edward,'*  she  saidj 
in  a  changed  voice;  "but,"  she  added,  firmly,  "I 
love  you  no  longer.  I  should  hate,"  she  contin- 
ued, with  3Com,  "did  I  not  pity  you." 

She  turned  from  him  as  she  spd(e  with  a  with 
ering  curl  on  her  beautiful  lip ;  but  it  was  to  hide 
tears  that  stole  into  her  eyes  in  this  struggle  be- 
tween her  heart  and  head. 

"  I  am,  I  find,  somewhat  if^ebted  to  you,.  Colo* 
Ml  Ardeli,"  said  Burt<M),  with  concentrated  anger, 
but  speaking  ^lowly  and  calmly.  "If  you  think 
my  discarded  mistress  worth  fighting  for,  I  will  re- 
sume my  imernipted  pastime  with  you,  and  so 
liiripe  out  the  score." 

As  he  spoke  he  set  upon  Arden  with  great  fury, 
who,  skiltullv  parrying  his  fierce  attacks,  acted 
only  on  the  defensive.  Eugenie  did  not  hear  Bur- 
ton's offensive  allusion,  a  noise  in  the  adjoining 
room  drawing  her  at  the  moment  to  the  door  of 
the» parlour;  but,  before  she  could  ascertain  the 
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eaose  of  it,  the  clashing  of  weapons  turned  her 
back  again. 

The  rapid  motion  of  their  swords,  as  they  glanced 
in  the  light,  for  the  moment  bewildered  her  eyes, 
unused  to  such  fierce  scenes ;  but,  guided  by  the 
impulse  that  instinctively  impels  us  to  attempt  to 
pretent  the  effusion  of  blood  in  a  hasty  broil,  she 
prepared  to  rush '  forward,  that,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  her  own  person,  she  might  stay  their  weap- 
ons. A  large  Indian  shawl  which  Caroline  had 
thrown  aside  caught  her  eye  at  the  instant,  and, 
seizing  it,  she  threw  it,  ere  the  third  pass,  upon 
their  crossed  blades.  In  the  act  she  approached 
so  near  Burton  that,  prompted  by  some  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  seized  her  firmly  around  the  waist.'  Dia 
engaging  his  sword  at  the  same  time,  he  said  ex- 
ultingly  to  Arden,  whose  weapon  was  still  entan- 
gled in  the  shawl, 

"  Now  fight  for  her  if  thou  wilt  have  her !" 
Eugenie  neither  shrieked  nor  struggled,  but  with 
that  presence  of  mind  which  had  hitherto  so  svic- 
ce^sniUy  aided  her,  she  no  sooner  felt  his  arm 
around  her,  and  saw  his  sword  brandished  to  de- 
fend her  person,  than  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the 
stiletto  he  had  formerly  given  her,  and  said,  in  a 
low,  fearfully  distinct  voice,  that  alone  reached  his 
ear, 

"  Release  me,  or  you  die  by  my  hand." 
He  instinctively  obeyed.  The  door  of  the  par- 
lour at  this  instant  opened,  and  Caroline  advanced 
steadily  and  directly  towards  him.  Her  face  was 
haggard  and  pale ;  whiter  than  the  snowy  robe  she 
wore.  She  seemed  rather  a  dweller  of  the  tombs 
than  an  habitant  of  earth;  a  pale  spectre,  which 
even  death  had  not  robbed  of  its  youthful  loveliness. 
All  were  struck  dumb  at  her  sudden  appear^ice 
and  the  unearthly  solemnity  of  her  countenance. 
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Without  looking  to  either  side  she  approached 
Burton,  who  leaned  over  his  sword  and  gazed  at 
her  in  silent  horror,  without  the  power  to  avert  his 
eyes  from  an  object  he  shuddered  to  look  upon. 
Fixing  on  him  a  cold,  steadfast  look,  she  said,  in 
sepulchral  tones, 

**  Edward  Burton,  my  cup  is  filled.     My  heart 
is  broken." 

The  solemn  earnestness  of  her  manner  ajBfected 
them  all.  Arden  looked  on  her  with  deep  sym- 
pathy, and  then  cast  a  glance  of  resentment  at  him 
who  had  destroyed  so  faii;  a  fahric  of  humanity. 
Eugenie  was  deeply  affected.  Burton  alone  stood 
unmoved,  except  oy  surprise  and  impatience.  He 
was  about  to  speak,  when  ahe  arrested  his  words. 
^'Edward,  hush!  I  would  no  more  hear  that 
Toice  eithef  in  kindness  or  in  anger.  May  Heaven 
forgive,  even  as  1  forgive  you." 

She  then  came  close  to  him,  and  looked  in  his 
face  for  .a  moment  like  one  about  to  take  a  long 
leave  of  a  dear  object,  her  face  softening  as  she 
gazed.  "  Yes,  yes,"  she  said, "  they  are  there  !  the 
same  lineaments  which  are  graven  on  the  tablet 
of  my  heart,  never,  never  to  be  effaced.  God  in 
Hea'^en  bless  you,  Edward !  I  cannot  curse  you  !" 
Then  clasping  her  hands  together  and  raising  her 
eyes  heavenward,  she  gently  sunk  down  upon  her 
knees  ^  if  in  silent  prayer.  Eugenie,  who  had 
continued  by  her  side,  passed  her  arm  around  hex 
and  received  her  head  upon  her  bosom.  The  spirit 
of  the  injured  sufferer,  releaared  without  a  si^h,  took 
its  flight  to  that  region  where  there  is  neither  sor 
row  nor  wrong,  and  where  justice  is  meted  by  Him 
who  sees  not  as  man  sees ;  and  who,  with  -unerring 
discrimination  and  wisdom,  shall  judge  between  the 
tempter  and  the  tempted. 
*  *  For  a  few  moments  the  group  stood  in  the  por» 
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tJco  in  wKich  the  elo«e  of  this  tragedy  hdd  ^amflMi 
its  indi?idual  members:  Eugenie  supporting  thi 
lifeless  body,  herself  nearly  as  lifeless;  Ardeo^ 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eye  glancing  from  th^ 
face  of  thQ  dead  victim  to  the  face  of  the.  guilty  se^ 
ducQr^  h}3  chest,  heaving  with  hardly  suppressed 
emotion.  He  him^lf  Stood  leaning  oh  hit  sword, 
gazing  upon  her  with  a  cool,  steady  eye'  and  un^ 
moved  lip ;  his  emotion,  if  he  felt  any,  effectually 
disguised  from  the  closest  scrutiny.  lie  appeaareA 
rather  to  be  thoughtfully  contemplating  a  specimeii 
of  statuary  that  had  Unexpectedly  fallen  across  hi» 
path,  than  gazing  upon  the  wieck  of  a  beautiful  tjem^ 
pie  which  he  himself  had  despoiled  and  ^terward 
destroyed.  For  a  moment,  even  *  at  that  solemn 
time,  his  eye  wandered  over  the  form  of  Eugenie, 
^md  for  an  instant  lingered  to  mark  the  heaving 
swell  of  her  bosom  as  she  kneeled  on  the  j9oor  ovec 
her  insensible  burden.  Eugenie  seemed  instinct- 
ively to  have  felt  his  libertine  glance,.  f<Hr,  hastily  ar-i 
ranging  her^kerchief,  which  had  fallen  as»de  in  her 
agitation,  she  laid  the  head  of  the  corpse  upon  the 
ground  ;  then  all  at  once,  with  a  heightenea  coloup. 
and  a  flashing  eye,  and  with  the  bearing  of  a  young, 
rythoness,  she  addressed  him  in  terms  of  fierce  elt 
bquence,  inspired  by  mingled  emotions  of  scorn, 
contempt,  iind  anger — ^^wbrds  faintly  expressing  the^ 
character  and  intensity  of  her  feelings. 

^'  Man  with  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the  heart 
of  a  demon !  this  is  your  act.  Has  God  given  yo^ 
power  that  you  should  use  it  to  this  end?  Can 
you  ga^ze  calmly  on  this  wreck  of  lovdiness? 
Does  not  the  silent  appeal  of  death  move  you? 
Has  thj^  conscience  no  voice?  Do  you  not  trem- 
ble at  the  awful  charge  die  departed  spirit  of  th6 
murdered.  Caroline — I  repeat  it,  murdered! — 19 
at  this  -Biom^nt  hyiag  at  the  fieet  of  Dmne  J|i8- 
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4^96  ?^  Dftfe  ym  ebmemplale  the  tfataxge^mhkn  tfab 
V^ill  Gonfroiit  you  in  judgment,  irnioceoce  Mrraigoed 
against  guilt,  the-  Yictitn  against  th«  destroyer? 
Cold,  darkrguilty  benag !  too  low  for  reveoge,  too 
high  for  tnty,  you  only  merit  die  contempt  ei  aH 
hdnoun^fe  minds.  Leave  this  spoti  which  death 
has  fi&ade  ssK^red !  Continue  to  abuae  the  exalted 
gifts  that  Heaven  has  bei^owed  fqwa  you,  but 
Tetnienfiber !  fearful,  both  in  this  itfe  aad  the  fotuiei) 
will  be  the  retribution;  Back^  sir/'  she  cried,  as  be 
advan<;ed  as  if  to  entreat  her ;  *^  approach  me,  and  I 
^ill  avenge  this  d^  imurdered  girX  and  send  youf 
guilty  i^zit  to  the  bar  where  justice  awaits  bet 
Viciim.'  Humani  laws  punish  not  thy  crime!  'tis 
too  great !  they  cannot  reach  it  'Tis  akme  ref 
Served  for  the  bar  of  Heaven^  Think  not  thou 
wilt  escape  its  judgment." 

If  Caroline  had  etpired  in  the  presence  of  Bur4> 
ton  alone,  he  would,  perhaps,'  unseen,  have  shown 
human  sympathy  for  her  untimely  fate^  hastened,  if 
iiot  wbolr^  produced,  by  bin  own  criminal  passknur^ 
£ut  in  the  presence  of  a  rival  and  .a  victim  who 
had  escaped  his  toils,  his  pride  came  $o  his  aid,  and 
he*  affected  an  indifference  which,  in  reddity,  he  did 
i^ot  feel.  Like  all  unreal  emotions,  the  cold,  nm- 
moved  face  that  he  called  to  his  assjisiiance  was 
ekaggerated.  His  heart  was  wffun|r  with  remorse 
and  sorrow,  while  his  features  wove  an  expnes* 
sion  of  easy  iridifierence,  slightly  mingled  withconf 
leoipt,  as- it  he  &lt  himself,  m  a  maimer, -the  victite 
of  a  got-up  scene.  The  language  of  the  deceased 
had  aeffect^  him  sofaricmly.as his  sympathy  tvas 
called  into  action.  Althou^  he  felt  some  degree 
of  resentment  when  she  at  first  am»roached  and 
'addressed  him,  he  was  deeply  moveci  when,  in  b^ 
'Calm,  gentle  accents,  she  lifted  her  eyes  beaveft- 
.waid  and  sought  the  Divine  bl^isittng  iqpoiif 
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His  heatt  was  i»erced  through  by  her  few  ami 
simple  words ;  and  the  agonies  of  death  seemed  to 
have  wrung  his  own  frame  as  Carolina's  sweet 
spirit  passed  away,  and  left  her  with  a  peaceful 
sihik  on  her  mouth,  like  an  infant  just  fallen  to 
sleep.  The  arrow  rankled  in  his  heart ;  but  he  set 
his  teatures  to  an  expression  far  removed  from  that 
which  they  naturally  would  have  assumed,  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  any  outward,  sign  of  his  in- 
ward emotion  from  being  exposed  to  his  high-spir- 
ited victim  or  haughty  rival ;  preferring  in  his  proud 
heart  to  appear  unfeeling  and  inhuman,  rather  than 
excite  the  pity  of  those  whose  contempt  he  felt  he 
merited.  Men  will  ever  choose  the  hatred  rather 
than  the  piiy  of  their  fellow-beings. 

But  the  depth  of  his  emotion  could  not  entirely 
subdue  the  outbreakings  of  that  passion  which 
formed  a  prominent  and  a  fatal  point  in  his  char- 
acter when  an  object  was  present  to  excite  it,  and 
it  was  with  visible  confusion  that  he  saw  Ei^enie, 
glowing  with  resentment,  immediately  rise  up  and 
confront  him.  His  embarassment  was»  howeveri 
but  momentary,  and  he  listened  with  a  cool  smile 
as  she  addressed  him,  though  every  word  she  ut- 
tered sunk  to  his  heart.  When  she  ceased  he  said, 
with  cutting  severity  in  his  sarcastic  tones, 

"  Verily,  if  I  had  been  Lucifer  himself,  I  could 
not  have  been  more  highly  honoured.  'Tis  a  pity, 
lady,  such  sweet  lips  andf  such  a  ridi-toned  voice 
shoidd  discourse  ot  aught  beside  love — ^thy  bright 
eyes  enforcing  each  argument." 

Euffenie  looked  cm  him  for  a  moment  in  undis- 

fuised  wonder  and  scorn,  and  then  tremblingly 
neeled  by  the  dead  body,  upon  whose  face  her  hot 
tears  trickled  fast.  She  was  roused,  however,  by 
'Arden,  who  advanced  upon  Burton  as  he  was  speak- 
•ing,  and  said,  while  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion, 
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**  Man  or  demon,  whichever  thon  art,  avaunt  l** 

"  And  leave  thee  this  pretty  orator  to  beguile  thy 
leisure  hours,"  replied  Burton,  with  the  most  pro- 
.  voking  calmness. 

The  indignant  Arden,  unable  to  restrain  his  feel- 
ings, repliea  by  striking  him  a  violent  blow  in  the 
breast  with  his  sword-hilt.  Burton  staggered  back, 
but,  recovering  himself,  attacked  his  antagonist  so 
madly,  that  the  cooler  Arden,  who  was  prepared  to 
receive  him,  Ibad  all  the  advantage,  and,  after  two 
or  three  passes,  he  disarmed  him,  sending  his  sword 
flying  to  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  at  the  same  tiihe 
presenting  the  point  of  his  own  at  his  breast.  Eu- 
genia sprung  forward  and  arrested  his  arm.  Bur- 
ton took  up  his  weapon,  and,  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
rage,  said,  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  portico, 

"When  next  we  meet  we  part  not  thus."  He 
hastily  traversed  the  avenue,  and  in  a  few  moments 
his  horse's  footsteps  were  heard  swiftly  moving 
along  the  outer  hedge  of  the  garden. 

Arden  and  Eugenie  remained  in  the  same  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  left  them  until  the  sounds 
had  quite  died  away,  when  the  latter,  releasing  her 
grasp  of  his  sword,  pressed  her  hand  to  her  tem- 

Ele^,  and,  with  a  melancholy  cry  of  anguish,  would 
ave  fallen,  had  he  not  caught  her,  across  the  body 
of  the  now  happy  Caroline,  who  in  this  world  had 
•expiated,  alas,  how  severely  !  the  punishment  that 
followed  her  error.  Poor  Eugenie  !  the  fate  of  Car- 
*  oline  was,  indeed,  enviable  when  compared  with 
hers.  The  excitement  of  her  mind  subsided  with 
the  absence  of  its  cause.  Carried  forward  with  the 
rapid  transition  .of  events,  and^shocked  by  the  tragic 
end  of  Caroline,  she^had  not  yeKtime  to  reflect  on 
her  ow^n  state,  and  realize  how  deeply  all  these 
things  afiecteS  her  individual  happiness.  With  the 
.  departure  of  Burton,  the  proud  spirit  which  had 
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come  t«  her  aid  ih  the  time  of  trial  deserted  uer; 
find,  like  the  contemplatioii  of  his  death-hour  to  the 
condemned,  her  close  connexion  with  the  devel- 
opments she  had  been  a  witness  to,  and  the  hor- 
rible reality  of  all  that  had  passed  and  its  relation 
to  herself,  rushed  upon  her  thoughts,  and  she  sunk 
•under  the  weight  of  affliction  that  pressed  upon 
lier  young  heart.  She  did  not  faint.  But  she  was 
struck  with  mute  and  dreadful  grief,  the  more 
fearful  that  it  'could  find  no  relief  in  tears.  She 
leaned  upon  the  sustaining  arm  of  Arden  in  the  full 
and  lively  consciousness  of  all  her  suffering ;  her 
leyes  were  hard,  and  the  fountain  of  tears  seemed  to 
have  been  dried  up ;  her  lips  refused  utterance,  al- 
ihough  trembling  to  articulate ;  her  bosom  heaved 
short  and  quick;  her  breathing  was  difficult  and 
audible,  and  her  whole  frame  seemed  alive  and 
expressive  of  intense  mental  agony.  Arden  was 
idarmed. 

^'Miss  de, Lisle,"  he  said,. looking  into  her  face, 
virhich  was  eloquent  with  anguish,  "  speak  to  me ! 
Do  not  feel  it  so  deeply  !  Merciful  Heaven !  her 
reason  has  ded  !  Speak,  Eugenie  !  Oh  God,  what 
suffering !  Weep,  let  me  see  you  shed  one  tear, 
Eugenie !  If  you  love-— no,  no,  I  meant  not  so ;  but 
try  and  relieve  your  heart  with  tears.  You  wjjl 
•die !  oh  God,  you  will  die !"  cried  the  distressed 
Arden,  as  he  supported  her  in  his  arms  and  gazed 
into  her  eyes,  which  wore  that  suffering  expression 
that  we  often  see  in  the  eyes  of  children  who  are 
afflicted  with  some  severe  physical  pain  which' 
equally  terrifies  and  distresses  them.  The  cup 
was,  indeed,  full  to  the  brim.  Every  moment  he 
'expected  the  delicate  vessel  would  break,  when  her 
heart  suddenly  overflowed,  and  tear?,  happy,  mer- 
ciful tears,  came  to  her  relief. 

We  wMl^Mit  linger  i*vcr  a  scene  so  distressing. 


'  Xr8eh  eii^iraced  M*  intbrtal  of  caltniMM;  and  Ei|» 
'genie,  yielding  herself  to  hi«  prDtectioii,  was,  ere 
half  an  hour  elapsed^  in  the  maternal  arms  of  Mi^. 
Washington,  who  poured  the  balm  of  sympathy 
over  be^  woudded  spirit,  and  boUfid  up  her'broktti 
heart.         *  . 

Like  legitimate  sCorytdllers,  we  should  liere  re- 
count for  the  timely  appearalxie  of  Anden  and  tiie 
very  untimely  reappearance  of  Burton  at  the  e^ 
tage,  ,  ^       • 

'•  Arden,  surprised  at  the  audacity  of  ^  attack 
upon  his  person,  and  prevent^  by  his  oWn  nrpeitt 
from  taking  atly^  measui^sf  for* the  sscfety  of  hfa 
charge,  had  beheld:  Eugenie  borne  ^  in  dism'syl 
^faen,  however,  after  t^  leader  of  ^e^rty  hfn 
ridden  out  of  sight  WiUi  her,  he  was  released  by  thd 
dragoons,  he  commanded  two  of  the  soldiets,  wiM 
teow  came  up  sufficiently  crestfallen,  to  goafd  fbft 
remaining  lady  safely  to  her  villa,  tn^e  Ke  oideridl 
the  others  to  search  the  stables  for  a  boirse. 

'''Ha !  whom  have  we  here  f*  he  s«dden!y  ex^ 
claimed,  as  JacqAes^s  head  and  shoulders  hove  ill 
sight  on  the  v^rge  of  the  hilL  This  Ttiiant  "wsffrioT 
had  remained  trembling  behind  the  rock  during  the 
scene  we  have  describe ;  but,  after  the  departure 
^f  the  draffoons,  he  i^e  from  his  concealment  an<i( 
followed  the  dragoons  up  the  steep  ascent.  The 
soldiers,  turning  at  the  exclamation;  atid  seeinj^  a 
horseman  so  near  them,  were  about  to  flyj-^suppos; 
sing  themselves  again  set  upon  by  tfie  ebemy^' 
l^hen  Arden,  who  tow  that  he  was  alone,  and  mkn- 
ifested  no  very  belligerant  aittitude,  restrained  them,' 
and,  advaficifig  to  the  rider,  demanded'  httr  bmfinessi 

**  By  my  beard  t  connrades,  I  liave  sought  your 
{>rote<^on^from  the  Phffistii^e.,  for  I  sM  76  aKd 
good  men  and  true.'^ 

**  Give  up  your  aword,"  demanded  Ardeti. 

Jaeqnes  compBUL  and  Mid,    * 

YiZlh—N 
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.'.  ^'Thou  art  an  oficer^  wovbipful!  but  not  I. 
Though  I  wear  a  sword  by  m^  loigh,  I  am  naught 
but  a  poor  private." 

'*  Dismount/'  said  Arden,  impatiently.     "  Sol- 
diers, hold  him  under  arrest,  but  harm  him  not," 

Then  taking  a  hasty  leave  of  the  lady,  in  whose 
bieast  indignation  rath^  than  fear  was  predomi- 
^iwity  and  oidering  the  soldiers  to  recover  their 
JDnskets  from  the  water,  and  remain  at  tlie  vilU 
until  his  return,  he  mounted  the  horee  which 
Jacques  had  surrenderedy  and  galloped  to  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  he  then  spurred  forward,  to  the  road,  oa 
which,  afar  off,  he  coukl  /faintly  ^discern,  through 
the  ffatbering  darkness,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
jsquaduNm  -of  horse.  To  make  sure  that  he  pursued 
ihe  right  road,  he  dismounted,*andy  carefully  exam- 
ining the  ground,  discovered  by  the  marks  that 
liorses  had  passed  that  way  towards  the  towii.  He 
remounted  and  rode  forward,  and  soon  approached 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the*  party  who  bad  at- 
tacked him  riding  at  full  speed,  with  Eugenie  in 
their  midst.  At  length  the  troop  halted  at  the 
head  of  a  lane.  Arden  drew  aside  to  elude  ob- 
servation, and  saw  the  whole  party  except  three 
S'oceed  towards  town ;  these,  one  of  whom  was 
c^ttie,  he  beheld,  shortly  after,  turn  down  the 
lane  and  rid^  rapidly  towards  Broadway.        f 

"  I  will  outwit  this  arch-intriguer,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  saw  this  manoeuvre,  '^  and  pirotect  Eugenie 
from  the  snare  laid  for  her  with  my  life !" 
.  Herode  after  them,  lingering  so  far  behind  as  to 
keqp  them  in  sight,  and  at  length  turned  into  the 
lane,  which,  overshadowed  by  trees,  enabled  him 
to  advance  nearer  to  them  unperceived*  When 
Burton  sent  Zacliarie  forward  to  the  cottage,  and 
Eugenie,  reining  up,  questioned  him  in  relation  to 
her  declination,  Arden  resolved  to  rescue  her  thea 

beiso  to  the  hedge,  and, 


adrancing  softly,  cam^  so  near  hn  to  orerliear  enoo^ 
of  &etr  conrersation  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  tSe 
intentions  of  Burton,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  art* 
less  confidence  of  Eugenie.     His  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  upon  Burton,  and  win  her  from  his  grasp  at 
the  sword's  point.     After  deliberating  a  mToment, 
however,  he  determined  to  adopt  another  comrse. 
He'  therefore  returned  to  his  horse,  and  folibwed,  as 
they  rode  forward,  until  they  alighted  at  the  gate 
of  the  cottage.     He  then  approached  cloi^r,  and 
would  have  dismounted  and  pursued  his  inTesttga-  ^ 
tions  further,  but  was  defeated  in  his  object  by  the  ' 
presence  of  Zacharie,  and  his  purpose  was  to  avoid 
discovery.     He  hovered  around  the  house  and  de. 
termined  to  enter  after  the  departure  of  Burton ;  bul^ 
at  length,  for  fear  of  being  encountered,  and  there- 
by defeating  his  object,  he  rode  slowly  towards  the 
head  of  the  lane,  when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  led 
himi  to  quicken  his  pace.    The  result  is  ahead j 
known. 

When  Arden  dismounted  at  the  gate  the  voices 
in  the  arbour  arrested  his  ear.  He  listened  to  the 
playful  story,  told  by  Eugenie  until  the  shriek  of 
the  ill-starred  Caroline  called  him  to  her  aid.  It 
was  Burton's  suspicions  of  the  true  character  of  the 
spy  he  had  pursued  that  induced  him  to  return  a  sec 
ond  time  to  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB   BATTLE. 


Oir  the  memorable  mdming  of  the  twenty-eev 
toth  of  August,  1776,  the  cixitenfi  of  Ncw-V- 
were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  a  he 
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noncdiiig^  from  the  *  saQtheatt,  -snd  these  bminoiiB 
•ounds  convinced  them  that  the  attack,  which  the 
Amerfcan  anny  had  been,  for  the  last  two  days, 
busily  making  preparations  to  meet,  had  at  length 
commenced.  *  A  thousand  prayers  £rom  a  thousand 
.paihol  hearts  ascended  to  heaven  with  every  re-> 
port  of  the  artillery,  while  mothers  and  maidens 
sought  their  closets  to  pray  for  diose  most  dear  to 
them.  The  Battery-^  the  wharves,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  the  spires  of  diurches  were  throng^ 
with  spectators ;  their  bosoms  agitated  1^  various 
emotions,  as  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  or  the  fears  of 
Ihe  Whig  prevailed. 

The  army  at  Brooklyn,  which  had  been  re*«n^ 
fixced  by  the  six  regiments  under  General  Putnam; 
who  now  assumed  the  command  there,  heard  the 
first^listant  discharge  of  cannon,  as  they  lay  on  their 
arms,  with  an  interest  still  more  intense.  General 
Putnam,  who,  by  the  greatest  exertions,  had  got 
the  .army  in  a  situation  to  receive  and  repel  an  at** 
lack,  was  riding  along  the  lines,  encoutajfi^ing  the 
tfoldiers,  by  the  most  animated  exhortations,  to  tare- 
aecve  coolness  and  courage.  The  cannonading 
continued  to  increase,  and,  as  the  day  dawned,  be- 
esto'e  sfHrited,  occasionally  mingled  with  the  roll  of 
musketry,  and^  the  dull,  heavy  report  of 'a  mortar; 
while  the  colonial  army,  drawn  up  in  line,  stood 
anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  army  had  landed,  the  morning  of 
the  twenty*second,  on  die  southwest  coast  of  Long 
Island,  about  two  leagues  below  the  town.  Rest- 
ing their  centre  at-  ^atbush,  they  stretched  their 
riffht  wing  towards  Flatland,  and  extended  their 
left  to  the  shore  on  which  they  had  disembarked. 
The  centre  at  Flatbush,  by  this  position,  was  but 
little  above  a  league  distant  from  the  Ameridan 
liqeq  at  ilfoodklyn,  while  the  wings  were  five  or  nt 
miles*  i 


SucM  was  tlie  poirition  of  the  Briti«h  mnj  diis 
eTening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  separated  from  the  en- 
emy only  by  a  long  range  of  tnickly-wooded  hills, 
through  which  were  two  or  three  passes,  strongly 
guarded  by  detachments  of  American  troops.  Du- 
ring the  night  both  wings  of  the  British  atmy  sim^ 
ultaneously  adTanced.  The  right  wins  and  van, 
under  General  Clinton,  seized  a  pass  aoout  three 
miles  east  of  the  village  of  Bedford,  and  at  day-, 
.break  crossed  the  heights,  surprising  and  cantur* 
ing  the  guard  posted  there ;  then,  entering  the  level 
country  oh  the  opposite  side,  they  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  turn  the  flank  of  the  American  left. 

General  Grant,  with  the  left  wins  of  the  British 
army,  advanced  along  the  coa|t  with  ten  pieces  of 
Urtiflery ;  and,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Ameri^ 
cans  frcHn  theiv  left,  and  to  cause  them  to  direct  their 
whole  force  to  this  point,  he  movecl  slowly,  skirmish- 
ing as  he  advanced.  As,  nevertheless,  he  continoed 
to  gain  ground,  General  Putnam  sent  strong  detach^ 
ments,  which  he  constantly  re-enforced,  to  check  his 
(idvance.  At  length  he  durected  Greneral  Stirling  td 
lead  two  of  the  reciments  along  the  road  from  the 
Narrows,  by  which  Grant  was  approaching.  It 
was  nearly  dawn  when  Lord  Stirling  gained  the 
heights  over  which  the  road  passed.  There  he 
was  joined  by  the  previous  re-enforcements  sent 
by  Putnam,  which,  slowly  and  in  good  order,  were 
retreating  before  the  British  column,  which  was 
in  sight.  He  immediately  prepared  to  defend  the 
heights,  when  the  British  opened  the  spirited  can- 
nonade, the  thunder  of  which  had  started  the  citi- 
zens of  the  beleaguered  city  from  their  beds. 

Satisfied  with  defending  the  heights,  Stirling 
made  no  attempt  to  advance  on  the  enemy  below. 
General  Grant,  on  his  part,  had  no  intention  of  trys 
inff  to  drive  him  from  his  position  ualal  be  ehowd 

''     -  N2 
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be  infonned  of'  tbe  success  of  that  part  of  the 
.plan  of  attack  that  had  been  intrusted  to  General 
Clinton.  The  two  columns,  therefore,  kept  up  a 
distant  cannonading,  with  occasionally  a  sharp  skir- 
mish between  advanced  parties  of  infantry,  which 
continued  for  several  hours  without  any  material 
advantage.  In  addition  to  this,  and  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  bewilder  the  Americans  and  draw  theii 
attention  to  this  quarter,  the  British  fleet  amused 
itself  by  keeping  up  a  noisy  and  incessant  cannon- 
ade upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook. 

While  both  wings  of  the  invading  army  were 
moving  forward — one,  in  silence,  to  a  real,  the  other, 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  roll  of  musketry,  to  a 
feigned  attack — ^their  centre,  composed  of  Hessians 
under  General  de  Heister,  continued  to  stand  its 
original  ground  at  Flatbush,  which  it,was  ordered  to 
maintain  until  Clinton's  ruse  had  been  successfully 
executed.  To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans 
from  the  right  wing,  De  Heister  kept  up  a  warm 
cannonade  against  General  Sullivan,  who,  with  a 
^considerable  force,  had  thrown  himself  between 
him  and  the-  American  army  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  a  pass  in  the  highlands  which  was  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  British  centre.  By  this  ruse 
de  guerre  the  attention  of  the  AmericarTT  general 
was  drawn  wholly  to  the  British  left  and  centre, 
while  their  main  column,  the  right  wing,  consist- 
ing of  the  largest  part  of  the  army,  was  advancing 
in  silence  and  secrecy  against  the  American  left. 
Every  step  of  ClintonV  progress,  after  he  had 
seized  the  eastern  pass  and.  crossed  the  heights, 
not  only  brought  him  nearer  the  lines  at  Brooklyn, 
,  but  in  the  rear  of  the  generals,  Sullivan  and  Stirling, 
who  were  on  the  heights  defending  their  respective 
passes  against  Grant  and  De  Heister.  No  military 
stratagem  during  the   revolutionary  contest  was 
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I  etter  planned  or  ixioie  singularly  Emeeeatfiil  than 

thia. 

At  lengthy  some  time  after  sunrise,  an  aiddecan^ 
came  apprriag  up,  and  informed  General  de  Hbii^ 
ter  that  Clinton  had  reached  Bedford  and  gained 
the  rear  of  Sullivan's  left.  On  receiving  this  in- 
formation he  advanced  to  attack  this  officer's  po- 
sition. Sullivan's  forces  awaited  the  attack  with 
firmness,  when  a  firing  in  their  rear  from  Clinton's  ' 
column,  which  at  this  instant  turned  their  left  flank, 
threw  them  into  confusion.  In  vain  Sullivan  tried 
to  rally  them.  Without  waiting*  to  receive  the 
chaf ge  pf  De  Heister  and  his  Hessians,  they  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion  and 
completely  routed,  each  man  seeking  to  gain  the 
security  of  the  camp  at  Brooklyn  with  reference 
only  CO  his  individual  safety.  The  centre  advanced 
to  an  easy  victory,  and  hastened  to  form  a  junction 
with  its  right  wing.  The  Americans,  driven  before 
it,  found  themselves  hemmed  in  between  two  ar- 
mies, and,  seeking  to  cut  their  way  back  to  their 
camp  in  detachments,  were  slain  in  great  numbers. 

General  Stirling,  hearing  from  his  position  the 
firing  towards  Brooklyn,  saw  at  once  the  decepti<m 
that  had  been  practised ;  and,  aware  df  the  critical 
situation  of  the  army,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Lord  Comwallis,  however,  had  thrown  himself  in 
his  rear,  and  occupied  the  only  avenue  by  which  ^ 
he  could  withdraw  his  troops.  Without  hesitation, 
he  gallantly  attacked  and  nearly  dislodged  him  ftom 
his  position ;  but,  overpowered  by  superior  num- 
bers, he  at  length  surrendered,  with  the  remnant  of 
bis  brave  regiment,  prisoners  of  war. 

Having  anticipated  events  a  little  in  the  last  par- 
agraph, to  open  a  clearer  road  to  our  story,  we  now 
revert  to  the  movements  of  the  column  under  Gen* 
eral  Clinton  which  so  unexpectedly  and  fatally  to 
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Ih^  Am«rieM  aihiy  decided  ike  fale  of'dierdij, 

and  with  which  the  thread  of  our  romance  is  nance 
cloitely  woven. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Americans  was  dniwn  up 
along  the  northern  face  of  the  heists,  and  was  in 
part  covered  by  a  thick  wood  whioE  extended  to 
their  summits.  Abom  ei^t  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, near  the  edge  of  this  wood,  on  slightly  rismg 
ground  in  front  of  the  lines,  was  gathered  a  groups 
of  mounted  officers,  distinguished*  among  whom 
was  General  Putnam,  who  was  momendy  receiving 
reports  or  sending  orders  to  different  parts  of  the 
field.  The  cannonading  from  the  British  centre 
and  left  was  incessant,  and  nearly  the  whole  effect- 
lire  force  of  the  American  army  had  been  fruit- 
lessly despatched  against  these  two  bodies,  which, 
as  we  hare  seen,  were  believed  to  be  the  only  at- 
'tacking  columns,  "and  also  to  comprise  the  whole 
force  of  the  British  army. 

"  How  goes  it  with  Sullivan,  Ogden  ?"  inquired 
General  Putnam  of  a  young  officer  who,  at  the  mo^ 
•ment  we  introduce  the  reader  to  the  group,  rode  up^ 
4*oVered  with  mud  and  foam^ 

"Warmly  enough.    The  Hessians  play  theit 
4»rtillery  to  uvely  music." 
.    **'Have  they  left  their  position  f** 

f^  Not  a  foot.  Sullivan  holds  the  pass,  and  De 
fieister  contents  himself  with  exchanging  six- 
pounders  with  him  at  a  distance.  I  know  not 
what  to  make  of  it." 

'^  'Tis  an  odd  game  John  Bull*  is  flaying  throughr 
out,"  replied  the  general.  ''  Welcome,  M^or  Bur«- 
ton !"  he  cried  to  that  officer,  who  at  that  instant 
dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  party,  with  his  horse 
seeking,  his  sword  drawn  and  bloody,  and  his 
whole  a]:^arance  that  of  one  from  the  midst  el 
the  fight.  .'^Yoii  have  seen  tbe  isnemy!  '  Haw 
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S«8  the*  day  ?    Does  Sliilkig  faolff  Iib  grbnhd ? 
oeda  he  further  re-enforcements  V*  > 

^^  He  still  holds  the  pasS;  and  will,  no  doubt,  maYd- 
•lam  it  with  what  men  he  has.    The  British  have 
made  several  feints,  but  have  not  yet  tried  to  force 
.ht9  position." 

''  Clinton  is  at  some  deep  game,"  said  General 
.Putnam^  with  a  thoughtful  brow. 

f^  Neither  Clinton,  Percy,  nor  CornwalKs  are 
with  either  of  the  divisions,"  continued  Barton. 
'^  I  approached  that  opposed  to  Lord  Stirling  near 
enouffn  to  distinguish  the  staff  with  my  glass.  I 
met  Livingston  on  the  field,  who  reconnoitred  the 
^unm  at  Flatbush,  and  •reports  the  same.  The 
British  are  not  playing  their  artillery  all  the  monir 
ing  for  their  own  amusement.  It  is  Clinton's  in- 
-tention  to  surprise  us,  if  he  can,  by  seizing  some 
unguarded  pass  through  the  highlands,  and  so  turn 
our  flank.  This  firing  is  only  to  divert  us  till.he 
succeeds."        .     :  ^  .      . 

''But  air  the  passecr  are  well'  guarded,  Major 
Burton ;  and  we  should  instantly  be  apprized  of 
any  snbh  attempts  by  our  otitposts." 

"  They  may  have  surprised  these,  and  so  pre-* 
vent  your  receiving  any  information.     Moreover^ 
there  are  no  horse  among  the  detachments,  and  the 
eriemy' would  be  here  as  soon  as  they." 
.    ''  It  may  be  so.    Spur  forward.  Major  Burton^ 
and  collect  what  news  you  can."    . 
.    Tbe.aiddecamp  buried  his  spurs  to  the  rpwel« 
head,  and  disappeared  on  the  road  towards  Bedford. 
He  entered  the  path  which  led  along  the  heights, 
and  rode  forward  until  he  came  within  sight  of  the  * 
▼iQage;  suddenly  he  heard  discharges  of  inusketry, 
ibe  shouts  of  combatajits,  and  the  report  of  artillery. 
He  involuntarily  reined  up,  but  the  next  moment 
rode  forward  to  an  eminence  by  the  roadside,  and 
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beheld  the  British  column  •  under  Glintcm  adt an* 
cing  in  an  interminable  line  along  the  Jamaica  road 
Its  vanguard  had  already  surprised  the  detachmen 
in  the  village,  completely  routing  them  after  receiv* 
iag  their  irregular  fire. 

A  glance  satisfied  him  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  rally  the  dispersed  troops,  which  had 
reached  the  hill  and  were  flying  past  him  along  the 
road  to  regain  the  camp  at  Brooklyn;  and,  turn- 
ing his  h(Mrse's  head,  he  rode  back  at  full  speed  to 
convey  the  intelligence  to  General  Putnam. 

He  had  hardly  regained  the  road  when  he  was 
involved  in  the  confused  mel^e  of  the  retreating 
detachment,  which  its  officers  were  vainly  endeav* 
ouring  to  rally.  But  discipline  had  given  place  to 
fear ;  and,  throwing  down  their  muskets,  with  their 
faces  set  towards  Brooklyn,  the  panic-struck  war* 
riors  fled,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left ;  so  that  the  first  intimation  the  American 
army  were  likely  to  receive  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  was  b*y  their  outposts  tumbling  in  head- 
long upon  their  lines. 

''Gentlemen,''  cried  Burton  to  the  leaders,  as 
they  came,  to  a  gorge  in  the  road  defended  by  high 
banks, ''  make  a  stand  here  if  in  your  power.  Give 
die  enemy  a  momentary  check." 

With  the  exertions  of  two  or  three  of  the  offi- 
cers,'and  the  animating  voice  of  Burton,  they  rallied. 
But,  as  the  plumes  and  bayonets  of  the  enemy  ap« 
peared  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  broke,  and 
again  fled  with  precipitation  on  the  main  body. 
In  despair,  Burton  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped forward.  Half  way  from  the  lines  he  met 
Gen^^l  Putnam,  who,  advancing  thus  far  in  his 
anxiety  to  gain  intelligence,  found  himself  at  once 
in*the  midst  of  his  flying  soldiers 
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*'For  God's  sake,  Major  Burton,  speak !  Httvfe' 
they  possession  of  the  pass  ?" 

^'A  colnmn  some  thousands  strong  have  sur- 
jmsed  Bedford,  are  now  entering  the  pass,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  will  turn  our  flank!" 

*  We  are  lost." 

"  There  is  no  hope,  certainly,  for  the  left  wing, 
Sir.'* 

"Nor  for  the  whole  army.  Not  a  man  Will 
stand  in  the  ranks  to  meet  the  desperate  charge. 
See,"  he  said,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Ameri* 
can  army,  "  the  bnes  already  begin  to  waver,  pan* 
ic^strack  by  the  wild  ruish  of  their  comrades  to* 
wards  them." 

"  The  afmy  must  retreat." 

"  There  is  no  alternative."' 

After  a  moment's  discussion  of  theirperilous  sit* 
nation,  and  ascertaining  more  accurately  the  over* 
whelming  force  coming  upon  them.  General  Pul^ 
nam  ordered  a  retreat.  To  retire  in»the  face  of  an 
excited  and  conquering  foe,  before  a  blow  has  been 
struck  by  the  fugitives  to  rouse  their  blood,  is  al» 
most  always  fatal.  Alarmed  by  the  firing  on  their 
flank  and  by  the  flying  soldiers,  the  Americans,^id* 
though  they  began  to  retreat  in  *good  order,  soon 
broke  into  regiments,  and  then  into  companies,  and, 
retiring  in  disorder  aqd  haste,  endeavoured  to  re«- 
gain  the  works  in  their  re^r.  General  Putnanii 
nevertheless,  byiiis  presence  of  mind,  saved  a  great 
portion  of  the  lil-fated  wing. 

"  Burton,"  he  said  to  his  aiddecamp,  wha  had 
just  reined  up  by  his  side  after  conveying  an  order 
to  a  cobpel  of  a  regiment  in  great  peril,  whom  he 
assisted  in  successfully  extricating  his  command, 
**  there  are  two  or  three  companies  of  in&ntry  by 
yonder  copse ;  their  colonel  is  down,  with  half  .a 
dozen  of  his  officers,  and  I  fear  they  will  give  way 
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jM&ire  iHtj  teach,  the  iotreneliaxieats.  ''SUk  laid 
place  yourself  at  their  liead." 
>.  Therpar^  in  qaeatkm  was  defending  itself  with 
fjallantxy  agaiiist  a  aupeiior  force.:  The  quick  eye 
of  the  young  sdldier  saw  tliat  they  were  hemined  in 
on  three  sides  by  a  marsh  thickly  set  with  bushes, 
wUdr  preyented  farther  retzeat;  and  tbat^  unless 
they  could  cut  their  way  by  al:)old  charge  througk 
the  ranks  of  their  foes,  they  must  either  surrender 
prisoners  of  war  or  be  cut  to  pieces*  Skirting  the 
copaey.ffl^d  gathering,  as  he  sparred  along,  half  a 
acore  of  stcagglers,  who  rallied  under  his  orders,  he 
came  unobserved  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemjr,  here 
but  two  or  three  deep,  and  through  an  opening  in 
the  hedge  charged  them  vigorously.  At  this  sud- 
den attack  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter  they  gave 
way*  Following  up  his  auccess,  ke  leaped  into  the 
area^  tmd,  wheeling  round,  placed  himself  at  tbs 
kead  ct  the  division  he  had  come  to  aid. , 

^^  Now,  my«brave  fell<>w5 !'-  he  shouted  to  the 
soldiers*  who  still  presented  a  firm  front,  ^'  I  will 
skve  you  or  share  your  fate.  Follow  me !" 
'.  Filing  his.  pistds  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy, 
he  Vaved  his  sword  and  rode  upon  their  bristling 
bayonets.  The  'Americans,  inspired  by  the  presf 
^nce  and  example  of  tbeiit  new  leader,  made  a  sod^ 
den  and  desperate  charge.  The  opposing  phalanx 
swayed  to  and  fro  before  it,  but  settled  ^gain  after 
die  first  shook,  and  stood  as  firm  as  an  iron  wall.  \ 

^'  Retreat,  and  try  them  ^ain  !"  shouted  Burton*! 
^hetiing  and  jdacing  himself  at  their  head. 

Thrice  was  the  command  repealed,  and  as  m«iy 
timet^  was  it  obeyed.  Befnre  the  third  deisperate 
charge  the  solid  ranks  of  the  English  gave  Wfl^,.and 
die  dbten&ined  band  of  Americaiis  gained  the  open 
hillside ;  and,  altbougH  hajfd  pressed  by  their  foes^ 
•    <•«  ,*  •  1  .    t       * ' 


who  closed  mon  tfaleir  xear„  tiiey  liotrealld  in  good 
ofder,  and  safdy  retired  within  the  intreochineiits. 

Burton,  however,  aft^  they  had  ^ined  the  opep 
field,  left  them  to  effect  their  retreat  alone.  He 
had  tnmed  to  rejoin  General  Putnam,  wbea  Zach- 
arie,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  daybreak,  moonl- 
ed  on  the  horse  of  some  dismounted  English  of- 
ficer, made  his  appearance,  galloping  down  a  steep 
descent  at  .the  imminent  peiil  of  his  neck,  aod 
iihouting  at  the  top  of  faia^  lungs, 

'^^  For  the  Jove  of  the  Yirj^  and  all  the  saintaj 
help  the  genisral ;  he  is  hard  pressed." 

*^  Where  r. 

"This  way." 
'  Guiding  his  horse  over  the  ground  strewn  with 
the  dead  and  the  .dying,  Zacluurie  crossed  a  low 
wooded  ridge  eloeely  followed  by  Burton,  who,  ott 
gaining  the  summit,  beheld.  General  Putnam  oa 
foot,  his  hone  slain,  gallantly  ddending  himself 
against  two  grenadiers  and  a  mounted  Hessian  of* 
ficer,  wlnle  two  dragoons. lay  dead  at  his  feet.  . 

"To  the  rescue, ^ Major  BurtcxD,"  he  shouted* 
deaUng  a  waefi^directed  blow  upixi  the  head  of  a 

Enamer  with  the  Initt  end  of  a  carbine,  and  stri* 
g  him  to  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  parrying 
a  pass  of  the  Hessian's  sword. 

"  To  the  rescue,"  shouted  Zacharie,  as  he  came 
m  sight ;  and,  descending  the  hillside  at  a  funou^ 
rate,  he  drove  liia  hcnrse  full  against  the  repaainiag 
grenadier  as  he  was  about  to  revenge  his  comrade 
by  a  tPemendoim  stroke  of  his  l»oadsword  on  the 
uncovered  head  of  the  general^  and  bore  him  bod'^ 
ily  to  the  ground.  The  next  instant,  he  was  upon 
l»s  throat. 

.  "  Yiekl  thee,  Goliath,  tir  say  thy  patemostev 
and  be  dirked."  s 
'  Vol.  U.— O 
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**  I  yield,^  cried  ihe  .disabled  soldiiw. 

Buiton  at  the  same  instant  crossed  blades  wtdi 
the  Hessian,  who  was  pressing  hard  upon  his  antag^ 
onist,  now  greatly  exhausted  by  the  unequal  coco- 
bat.  He  had  exchanged  but  two  or  three  passes 
with  the  fiery  foeman,  when  two  British  officers^ 
galloping  over  die  field,  seeing  the  contest,  turned 
and  rode  up  at  full  speed.  General  Putnftm,  who 
had  sprung  upon  Zacharie's  horse  as^  Burton  re^ 
lieved  him  from  his  furious  assailant,  now  prepared 
to  receive  the  new*c(Hiiers.  «     • 

They  came  up  as  Burton  sent  the  Hessian's 
blade  whistling  over  his  head,  and  buried  his  sword 
in  his  body. 

**  Lie  there,  base  hireling  !*'  he  said,  wheeling  his 
ht»rse  to  meet  one  of  his  fresh  foes,  each  of  them 
haying  singled  out  an  antagonist,  who  now  caooe 
up.  Instantly  their  weapons  clashed,  and  also  ^t 
the  moment  after,  did  those  of  Putnam  and  bis  as* 
sailant,  the  four  combatants  seeminff,  as  the  sun 
glanced  upon  the  bright,  flashing,  sted,  to  be  wield« 
ing  swords  of  flame.  '  ^ 

lie  wbo  had  selected  Burton  was  a  udble-lodc^ 
ing  young  soldier,  with  a  falc<m  eye,  and  firm  but 
beautiful  lip.  He  sat  his  spirited  animal  with  ease 
and  grace,  and  rode  like  an  experienced  horseman. 
His  skill  as  a  rider  Was,  however^  surpassed  by^his 
mastery  of  the  sword ;  and  as  he  encountered  Bur* 
ton,  who  was  no  ways  his  inferior  in  either  accom- 
^ishment,  it  would  seem  that  two  swordsmen  were 
never  engaged  in  hostile  combat  more  equally 
matched  or  more  skilkd  in  the  use  of  their  weap^ 
ons. 

They  .had  fouffht  for  several  minutes  without 
either  gaining  the  advantage,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clintoh  and  stafi^  followed  by  a  squadron  of  horse, 
^ame  spurring  over  the  adjacent  hiU|  and  ^texe 
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IMBBiing  onwaid :  but  suddenly  an  oiderly  s^geant 
separated  from  the  body  and  jgallope4  towards  the 
combatants.  When  he  came  within  haihng  dis- 
tance, he  shouted, 

*'  General  Clinton  desires  that  Major  Andre  will 
I'oin  him  without  delay*'' 

"  We  will  meet  another  time,  fair  sir,**  said  the 
young  officer,  receiving  his  antagonist's  sword  on 
the  guard  of  his  owni^ 

**  May  it  be  as  friends  rather  than  enemies,  sir," 
answered  Burton,  chivalrously  dropping  the  point 
of  his  weapon  and  reining  back. 

"Amen  P'  was  the  reply ;  and  the  gallant  young 
Englishman,  waving  the  sword  so  lately  aimed  at 
his  life  in  a  parting  salute  to  his  foe,  cantered  over 
the  field  to  join  the  staff  of  his  general. 

Meanwhile  General  Putnam  and  his  antagonist, 
though  less  equally  matched,  fought  with  equal 
energy.  At  length,  already  wearied  with  his  pre- 
vious encounters,  the  former  was  nearly  ready  to 
give  way,  when  Zacharie  lifted  a  four-pound  shot 
from  the  ground  and  cast  it  with  all  his  force  against 
the  breast  of  the  English  officer.  His  sword  drop- 
ped from  his  hand,  and  he  only  saved  himself  from 
falling  by  grasping  his  horse's  mane ;  then  burying 
his  spurs  into  his  flanks,  he  had  sufficient  strength 
to  guide  him  over  the  battle-field  in  the  direction  of 
his  party,  towards  which  the  animal  carried  him  at 
the  top  of  his  speed. 

^^  Thou  wouldst  make  a  good  piece  of  artillery, 
lad,"  said  Putnam,  with  a  smile,  "only  mount  thee 
upon  wheels*    Thy  hand  has  done  me  good  service." 

"  Thank  the  British.  'Twas  one  of  his  own  mar- 
bles I  snapped  at  him." 

"Well,  major,"  said  Putnam,  as  Burton  came 
up,  "  we  are  masters  cf  the  lists.  I  did  only  gal- 
lop to  the  opposite  hill  to  reconnoitre,  leavii^  o^ 
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staff  on  the  edge  of  yonder  wood,  when  I  was  here 
set  upon,  I  would  pther  wrestle  with  a  score  of 
wolves  than  one  such  Hessian  as  you  have  just 
quieted.  Your  presence  was  well  timed.  See! 
X  onder  squadron  of  horse  is  at  some  mischiefj 
oblige  me  by  following  them,  and  report  what  you 
may  discover." 

He  then  galloped  back  to  regain  his  staff,  while 
Burton,  followed  by  the  victorious  Zacharie,  rode 
off  after  the  troop  which  the  British  officers  hetfl 
joined.  It  had  just  entered  the  forest  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights,  and  its  last  file  was  trotting  out  of 
sight  when  he  started.  He  dashed  forward  over 
a  pathway  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  firearms,  can- 
non balls,  and  dismounted  artillery,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  gained  the  wood.  He  then  drew  rein  to 
advance  more  cautiously  for  fear  of  surprise,  but 
was  proceeding,  nevertheless,  at  a  good  pace  along 
the  forest  track,  when,  as  he  was  about  to  ford  a 
brook  that  gurgled  across  his  path,  he  descried  two 
men  a  few  yards  higher  up  the  stream.  One  was 
a  private,  the  other  a  sin^e  horseman,  dismounted 
and  watering  his  horse.  His  head  was  uncovered, 
and  he  was  wiping  the  perspiration  frpm  his  brow, 
•  while  the  chest  and  limbs  of  the  animal  were  spotted 
with  foam. 

A  single  glance  was  sufficient :  it  was  Arden ! 
Burton  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  leaving  the 
rein  in  Zacharie's  hand,  and  advanced  upon  him. 
Midway  between  them  the  rivulet  made  a  circular 
'  sweep,  leaving  a  small  level  space  between  its 
banks  and  {in  overhanging  rock.  Two  or  three 
large  trees  grew  on  the  spot,  interlocking  their 
branches  above,  and  the  sward  was  short  and 
verdant.  It  was  such  a  place  as  two  knights  of 
the  duello  would  select  to  tilt  in  mort^  combat 
Axden  discovered  Burton  at  the  same  instant  that 
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he  himself  was  recognised  by  him.  A  proad  smile 
only  was  visible  on  his  lips.  <  He  advanced  when 
he  saw  him  dismount,  and  they  met  on  the  spot  de- 
scribed with  haughty  tread  and  flashing  eyes. 

"  Colonel  Arden,  I  have  sought  you,    fiercely 
cried  Burton,  drawing  his  sword. 

- "  And  you  have  found  me.  Major  Burton,"  quietly 
replied  Arden,  also  unsheathing  his  blade. 

The  next  moment  steel  rung  against  steel,  and 
the  two  rivals  warmly  engaged.  One  was  cool  and 
quiet,  and  stood. only  on  the  defensive;  the  other 
was  fiery,  and  vengeful,  and  exerted  all  his  skill  to 
disarm  or  transfix  his  antagonist.  Every  thrust  of 
his  sword  was  aimed  at  Arden's  bosom ;  ruse,  feint, 
and  sleight,  and  every  known  trick  of  fence  were 
in  vain  enhployed  as  instruments  of  his  reven^. 
Every  fatally-directed  pass  was  turned  aside  by 
science  equal  to  thtit  which  directed  it ;  and  ruse 
and  stratagem  were  met  by  a  ready  hand  and  a  cool 
head. 

Zacharie  in  the  mean  while  had  secured  the 
horses  to  a  sapling,  and  came  up  to  be  a  specta- 
tor or  aider,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  combat. 
The  companion  oi  follower  of  Arden,  however,  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  the  back  ground.  The  sharp 
eye  of  Zacharie  detected  him  cautiously  peeping 
over  the  horse's  back  and  gazing  at  the  combatants. 

"  Now  will  I  have  a  by-play  of  my  own,"  said 
he,  crossing  the  area  and  advancing  towards  him ; 
**  like  master  like  man.  Come,  sir,"  he  cried,  as 
he  came  up,  "  suppose  we  take  ^,  bout  together, 
just  to  keep  our  bands  in ;  'twill  take  the  rust  off 
our  blades,  and  stir  up  the  blood." 

"  Nay,^most  valiant  Zacharie,  my  blade  is  quite 
bright,  an'cl  what  pint  or  two  of  blood  I  have  left 
from  these  bloody  wars  needeth  not  stirring,"  said 
the  voice  of  Jacques  Cloots,  his  round  face  appear* 
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ing  at  the  same  time  over  the  saddle  like  the  Aill 
moon  newly  risen. 

"Art .thou  thj||:fi,  man  of  wax?  I  thought  thy 
soul  had  been  fngntened  out  o'  thy  bones  at  Kip's 
Bay  by  the  dragoons  I  quartered  on  thee." 

"By  my  beard,  Zach — ^"  stoutly  commenced 
Jacoues. 

"  Zach  me  no  Zach  !"  cried  Zacharie,  sharply.* 

"  No,  valiant  Zacharie,  I  will  not.  Not  I !  Art 
not  my  old  comrade  and  countryman  ?  Not  I,  by 
my  beard !" 

"  Tell  thy  tale,  then.     Where  hast  thou  been  ?" 

"I  was  taken  prisoner,  most  valiant!  by  thy 
dragoons,  after  giving  and  receiving  divers  griev- 
ous wounds  on  hip  and  thigh,  and  was  despoiled 
of  my  steed.  When  they  found  I  was  a  true  man 
and  not  one  o'  tfae  enemy,  ihey  let  me  go." 

"  How  found  your  ass-ship  the  way  here  to-day  ?" 

"  I  then  went  back  to  my  company  to  keep  from 
being  shot  for  deserting ;  and  when  they  came  over 
the  water  to  do  battle,  I  came  too.  I  was  drinking 
here  when  yon  great  warrior  fighting  there  bid  me 
hold  his  horse." 

"  And  where  is  thy  company  ?" 

"  By  my  beard !  I  am  the  only  one  left  alive,** 
replied  Jacques,  swaggering. 

"  Because  thou  art  the  only  one  who  ran  away. 
Now,  as  thou  art  in  thyself,  by  thine  own  tale,  a 
whole  company,  thou  wilt  not  fear  a  single  man. 
So,  draw !" 

"  Oh,  no,  valiant—" 

"  Draw." 

"  Oh,  no—" 

"  Draw." 

"Oh!" 

"Then  take  a  pummelling.  *Twill  be  glory 
enough  for  me  to  have  whipped  a  whole  company." 
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Thus  speaking,  Zacharie  set  upon  Arden's  es- 
cruire  with  his  £sts,  and  left  him  bruised  **  hip  and 
tliigh,"  aad  groaning  with  the  imltitude  and  vast- 
ness  of  his  wounds. 

While  this  by-play  was  going  on,  the  contest  be- 
tween Arden  and  Burton  continued  with  vigour, 
characterized  still  by  the  coolness  of  the  one  and  the 
warmth  of  the  other.  At  length,  by  a  sudden  and 
skilful  pass,  by  which  he  .laid  himself  open  to  his 
antagonist's  point,  Arderi'  struck  his  sword  and  sent 
it  whirling  through  the  air.  For  an  instant  he  con 
tinued  to  hold  his  arm  in  the  attitude  in  which  the 
movement  had  thrown  it,  and  followed  it  with  his 
eye.  That  unguarded  moment  was  nearly  fatal  to 
him.  Burton  closed  with  him,  caught  his  uplifted 
arm,  and  wrenched  his  sword  from  his  grasp ;  then 
shortening  it  by  the  blade  till  he  could  make  use  of 
it  like  a  dagger,  he  drove  it  with  violence  against 
his  breast.  The  blow  was  turned  aside  by  Arden,  * 
and  the  steel  passed  through  the  fleshy  part 'of  his 
arm ;  again  it  was  raised,  and  descended  like  light- 
ning ;  it  was  a  second  lime  averted  from  the  seat 
of  life,  but  sunk  deep  into  his  shoulder.  As  the 
warm  blood  stained  Burton's  hand,  he  relinquished 
his  hostile  embrace.  The  clattering  of  hoofs  and 
ringing  of  sabres  being  now  heard  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  forest,  he  took  up  his  sword,  hastily  re- 
mounted his  horse,  and,  followed  by  Zacharie, 
spurred  off  in  the  direction  he  was  originally  pur- 
suing when  he  fell  in  with  his  rival. 

He  had  but  a  few  moments  disappeared  when 
General  Putnam  and  several  officers  came  up  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  moving  at  double  quick 
time,  on  their  way  to  the  heights  to  support'  Sulli- 
van in  his  retreat. 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  AiJen  leading 
against  a  tree ;  '^  Colonel  Axden  wounded  ?" 
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«  Slightly,"  he  replied. 

"  You  have  been  hard  set  upon.  4Some  Hessiao, 
I  dare  say !  You  must  be  looked  after.  Carmi- 
chael,  do  see  if  he  is  badly  hurt." 

The  surgeon  examined  and  dressed  his  wounds, 
and  pronounced  them  not  dangerous  if  the.  patient 
were  prudent.  He  was  then  assisted  to  his  horse, 
and  conducted  under  a  small  escort  to  the  intrench* 
ments. 

As  General  Putnam  now  skirted  the  heights  with 
the  small  force  he  had  been  able  to  keep  together  in 
the  general  panic,  a  party  of  officers,  among  whom 
he  distinguished  General  Washington,  rode  towards 
him  from  £ast  River,  the  whole  cavalcade  at  the  top 
of  their  speed.  They  drew  up  as  they  met  the  di- 
vision. 

"  A  total  rout,  Putnam  ?"  inquired  Washington, 
with  anxiety. 

*'  Total,  sir ;  and  not  less  than  a  thousand  killed 
in  the  retreat.  Yonder  goes,  except  this,  the  last 
regiment,  or  what  remains  of  it,  into  camp.  If  you 
choose  not  capture,  sir,  ride  no  farther  in  this  direc* 
tion,'*  he  added,  as  Washington,  who  crossed  over 
from  New- York  as  the  fight  became  warmer^^  pre- 
pared to  move  forward. 

^  Unfortunate  day  1"  exclaimed  he,  with  anguish, 
looking  upon  the  destruction  of  his  best  troops  in 
the  plain  below,  without  the  power  to  aid  them. 
''Putnam,  we  mu^t  do  all  we  can  to  save  the  rem«. 
nant  of  the  armV.  The  enemy  will  no  doubt  follow 
up  his  success  by  storming  the  intrenchments.  Oh 
God,  what  slaughter  at  the  foot  of  yonder  hill  !*' 

'*  Cannot  something  be  done  by  a  bold  stroke 
with  the  troops  from  the  city  ?"  inquired  General 
Putnam,  with  animation. 

*SAnd  leave  New- York  defenceless,  a  prize  to 
the  British  fleet,  which  hovers  in  the  bay  likft  a 
hawk  over  its  victim." 
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**  There  are  yet  a  few  regimenU  of  fr^sh  troopf 

within  tim  Unes/'  said  an  o£5icer  who  rode  by 
Washington's  side ;  '^  they  possibly  may  retriere 
the  day.  '  , 

^True,  Lhingston.  But  I  dare  not  draw  oat 
a  sinffle  company  remaining  in  the  intrenchments 
to  aid  our  broken  division:  if  they  also  should,  be 
defeated,  the  whole  camp  would  be  lost  and  the 
army  totally  destroyed.  With  eveir  soldier  both 
in  New- York  and  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  I  should 
still  be  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ;  and  the 
whole  country  might  be  staked  in  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  regain  a  lost  battle.  Painful !"  he  added, 
turning  his  eyes  away  from  several  retreating  de- 
tachments of  the  broken  army;  some  at  bay,  fight- 
ing desperately  with  the  enemy's  infantry ;  others 
Oying,  pursued  and  cut  down  by  the  British  and 
Hessian  horse.  ^^  Dreadful .  to  behold  such  car- 
nage, without  the  power  to  aid  the  brave  fellows 
who  fight  so  well.  Putnam^  help  Sullivan,  if  pos- 
sible. I  will  to  the  intrenchments,  and  make  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  camp  and  those  who  escape 
the  slaughter.^' 

.  Washington,  leaving  General  Putnam  to  ride 
after  his  rej^iment,  galloped  down  the  hill,  followed 
by  his  sta£^  and  pursued  his  way  over  the  ground 
towards  the  lines* 

"  We  must  ride  for  it,  sir,"  said  Livingston,  bb 
they  turned  an  angle  of  the  wood.  **  See,  the  whole 
British  army  is  down  upon  us." 

**  And  threaten  to  storm  the  works.  .  They  show 
a  bold  front.     Our  time  is  brief!     Ride  !" 

The  British,  who  at  first  had  charged  tumultu- 
ously  and  in  parties,  formed  as  they  approached 
the  American  mtrenchments,  and,  as  General  Liv- 
ingston spoke,  appeared  marching  in  close  order 
pTer  the  field,  but  at,  a  quick  pace  and  witl^  loq(l 
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sboutSy  as  if  they  intended  to  cany  tbe  Americait 
works.  Pressing  forward  as  they  descried  this 
moyementy  Washington  and  his  party  a  few  min- 
utes afterward  entered  the  lines. 

The  British  general,  however,  unwilling  to  haz- 
ard too  pouchy  and,  perhaps,  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  seeing  that  the  Americans  were 
secure  within  their  defences,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  strength  of  the  works  and  number  of  the 
garrison,  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and 
pitched  iiis  camp  in  front  of  their  intrenchments. 
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.  The  setting  sun  flung  his  red  beams  orer  ttier 
battle-field,  tinging  the  atmosphere  with  a  sanguine 
hue,  as  if  Nature  sympathized  with  the  scenes  that 
bad  just  been  enacted  there,  and  glanced  also  upon 
the  plume  and  armour '  of  an  English  horseman, 
who  was  riding  slowly  oyer  the  ground  towards  the 
British  camp.  The  green  fields  and  the  pleasant 
woods  were  strewn  with  the  dead  and  the  dyin^ ; 
and  the  rivulets,  which  had  meandered  musically 
in  the  morning  through  glens  and  over  rocky  beds, 
were  choked  with  dead  bodies  and  turned  from  their 
natural  channels,  their  bloody  waves  staining  their 
banks  with  a  crimson  hue.  Death  in  its  most  hor- 
rible forms  lay  before  the  horseman's  eyes  for  many 
a  mile.  Beneath  a  perpendicular  rock,  agamst 
which,  facing  his  foes,"it  appeared,  he  had  bravely 


tnd  desperately  fought,  lay  an  old  man,  his  white 
locks  begrimed  Veith  gore  from  a  deep  cut  in  his 
aged  temples.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a  yeoman  of 
the  soil;  of  one  who  had  thrown  down  the  sickle  to 
grasp  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  home.  On  either 
side  of  him  lay  two  youths,  also  dead,  their  bodies 
pierced  with  many  a  ghastly  wound.  They  bore 
the  old  man's  likeness  upon  their  features,  and  had 
died,  no  doubt,  in  defending  the  life  of  him  who 

fave  them  their  own.  Beside  them  lay  a  gory 
eap  of  slain  Hessians,  the  last  and  uppermost  of 
the  pile,  with  his  hand  on  the  breast  of  the  old  man, 
whose  sword  and  that  of  one  of  his  sons  were  both 
buried  in  his  body.  The  three  seemed  to  have  died 
in  one  and  the  selfsame  struggle.  Farther  on,  be- 
side a  brook  that  ran  with  blood,  lay  a  soldier  on  hiis 
face  touching  the  red  water  with  his  lips ;  he  had 
crawled  there,  as  it  appeared  from  the  bloody  track 
behind  him  in  the  grass,  to  quench  his  burning 
thirst;  but  the  water  was  turned  t«  blood,  and^o  he 
died.  At  the  foot  of  a  spreading  oak,  beneath  whose 
widely-flung  branches  a  thousand  soldiers  might, 
at  noonday,  stand  in  the  shade,  were  strewn  half  a 
score  of  combatants.  They  were  lying  in  every 
shape  of  death  around  the  trunk,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  altar  which  the  devotees  of  liberty  had  defend- 
ed with  their  blood.  Against  the  tree  leaned  one 
pale,  and  with  an  expression  of  anguish  on  his  face ; 
one  hand  was  pressed  against  his  side,  from  which 
the  blood  slowly  oozed,  and  his  eyesH&rom  time  to 
time  rolled  upward,  and  his  parched  lips  moved  as 
if  in  unwonted  prayer.  Half  way  to  the  summit 
of  a  little  mound  overgrown  with  lern  sat  a  youth, 
bareheaded,  upon  the  dank  ground,  holding  in  his 
arms  the  head  of  an  old  man  who  was  already  a 
corpse ;  but  he  nevertheless  still  continued  to  bathe 
his  browi  and  lip;  from  his  helmet  virith  water, 
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whicby  with  filial  piety,  he  had  taken  hem  the 
stream  running  past  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

On  the  verge  of  the  field  where  the  fight  had 
been  thickest,  their  bodies  upright  against  a  hedge, 
and  eying  each  other  with  glazed  eyeballs,  stood, 
face  to  face,  stark  and  stifi;  two  dead  men,  each 
with  his  bayonet  buried  in  his  fellow's  bosom.  Be- 
side them  sat  a  horse  on  his  haunches,  with  a  sword 
quivering  in  his  breast,  both  his  hind  legs  broken 
by  a  cannon-ball.  In  vain,  with  terrible  groans,  he 
strove  to  raise  himself  to  his  feet,  and  with  bis 
teeth  to  draw  the  weapon  from  his  chest.  His 
forefeet  rested  upon  the  corpse  of  his  rider,  whose 
breast  he  had  broken  in  with  his  hoofs  as  he 
pawed  the  earth  in  the  fierceness  of  his  rage  and 
pain.  Suddenly  a  bugle  wound  high  and  clear  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  field :  the  noble  animal  re- 
plied with  a  loud  neigh ;  sprung  with  supernatural 
energy  upon  his  feet ;  stood  an  instant,  then  reeled, 
tottered,  and  fell  back  dead. 

Farther  on,  directly  in  the  path  of  the  horseman, 
a  youth  lay  upon  his  side.  His  face  wa3  as  calm 
as  if  he  slept  beneath  his  own  peaceful  roof-tree, 
which,  perchance,  he  had  but  recently  left,  followed 
by  a  mother's  prayers,  and,  perhaps,  a  maiden's 
tears.  A  rifle  ball  had  entered  his  temples,  and, 
the  wound  bleeding  inwardly,  had  left  but  a  slight 
orifice.  His  hair  fell  in  natural  waves  over  his 
forehead,  which  calmly  rested  in  his  hand.  His 
marble  cheek  only  told  that  he  slept  the  sleep  that 
never  knows  a  waking.  From  his  hand  had  fallen 
a  fowling-piece,  which  was  lying  beside  him,  dis- 
charged ;  his  companion  in  many  a  rural  hunt,  and 
aimed  only  at  forest  game,  it  did  not  avail  him  in 
the  field  of  human  contest.  The  hand  that  had 
clasped  it  was  placed  in  his  bosom  ovet  a  minia- 
ture, worn,  by  a  chain  of  silken  brown  hair^  about 


Ins  neck.     The  hor«eiiiaii  paused  a  momeiit  to 
contemplate  the  scene,  and  then  rode  on.    ' 

**  Alas !"  he  said,  sighing,  ''  alas,  pocNr  maiden ! 
This  day  has  filled  thy  young  heart  with  grief! 
Thou  wilt  «ee.him  for  whom  thoa  watchest  no* 
more !  Relentless  war !  The  soldier's  ste^l  pie- 
ces doubly  \  It  strikes  not  only  through  his  foe- 
man's  bosom,  but  pierces  the  heart  of  wife,  moth- 
er, and  mistress  with  the  same  fatal  blow.  .  If  we 
numbered  the  £sdlen  in  battle  not  alone  by  count- 
ing broken  heads  or  gashed  limbs,  but  also  by  num- 
b^ng^the  broken  and  crushed  hearts  of  those  who^ 
in  secret  and  silent  su£fering,  fall  with  the  slain,  our 
catalogue  would  swell!  Oh,  war,  war!  When 
will  an  evil  that  assimilates  earth  to  hell  have  an 
end  ?" 

'^  When  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth  shaU 
learn  to  fear  the  King  of  kings  !  When  justice  and 
the  love  of  the  truth  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of  thos# 
who  sit  in  high  places !  When  men's  hearts  are 
turned  from  the  vanities  of  this  world  to  seek  after 
the  realities  of  the  next !  When,  at  the  second 
ccmiing,  He  shall  come  who  came  first!  Then 
shall  the  sword  be  turned  into  a  ploughshare,  and 
the  spear  into  a  pruning  hook  1  Then  shall  all  na- 
tions know  the  Lord,  that  he  ruleth  in  the  armies 
of  heaven  and  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth! 
Then  shall  the  lion  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  child  plav  with  the  adder !  Then  shall  men  for- 
get war,  and  the  rumours  of  war  shall  pease ;  the 
nations  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance 
of  peace,  and  each  man  sit  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  thetH  afraid ! 
Then  will  the  devil  be  bound  in  chains,  and  Israel 
ccmquer  for  evermore*  Verily,  thou  art  answered 
son  of  Belial !". 
The  horseneiaa  tuiMd  at  thiv  unexpected  replj 
Yoi,IT.-P  " 
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to  kis  soliloquizing  inteirogation,  and  beheld,  aic* 
ting  on  a  etone  a  few  feet  distant,  a  middle-aged 
mani  with  a  sallow  cmnplexioni  and  lank,  straight 
black  hair,  whieh  came  o?er  his  forehead  nearly  to 
his  eyebrows,  and  was  cut-  perfectly  square  above 
'them.  His  face  was  long,  sharp,  and  thin;  his 
eheeks  hollow  and  cadayereus,  with  angular  boaes^ 
His  brows  were  black  and  shaggy,  md  a  pair  of 
wild,  lanftbent  gray  eyes  glowed  beneath  them  with 
the  expression  of  incipient  insanity.  His  garments, 
^riiich  were  of  a  faded  black  colour  and  much  worn, 
were  shaped  after  the  fashion  of  the  followers  of 
Penn.  He  leaned  on  a  musket,  and  appeared,  by 
a  red  silk  handkerchief  tied  around  his  knee,  to 
have  •been  woitnded.  The  horseman  gazed  upon 
him  with  curiosity  as  he  spoke  in  a  wild,  enthusi- 
astic manner,  with  a  sharp  nasal  voices  and  with  a 
Tolubility  of  tongue  that  betrayed  familiarity  with 
extemporaneous  speaking. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  address,  he  folded 
his- hands  upon  his  musket,  and,  shutting  his  eyes^ 
began,  in  the  same  nasal  strain,  to  chant,  with  a 
prolonged  accent  upmi  every  other  syllable,  a  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  of  which  the  horse- 
man could  only  remember  the  following  words  of 
the  last  two  stanzas : 

**  Thon  my  foes  hast  stroke 
AH  on  the  cheek-bones,  and  the  teeth 
Of  wiched  men  have  broken. 

**  I  with  my  groaning  weary  am. 
And  I  also  all  the  night  my  bed 
Have  caused  for  to  swim ;  and  I 
With  tears  my  couch  have  water&i.** 

• 

*^  My  gopd  sir,"  said  the  horseman,  smiling,  ^^  me- 
lliinks  your  own  bodies  have  been  broken  instead  of 
your  enemies',  and  that  you  rather  have  been  watei^ 
tsgthe  groipid  with  yotorUoodthaa  your  tetfs.^ 
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**  Tk«ni  art  a  Gentile!  a  son  of  Ishmael  and  a 
lost  child  of  Mammon !  an  enemy  of  the  Lord  and 
his  saints,  and  an  oppressor  thereof!  Wherefore 
comest  thou  here  with  thy  proud  trappings,  which 
are  the  hvery  of  the  devil,  to  mock  me  ?  Thy 
Toice  is  yet  warm  with  shouting  to  the  battle 
against  my  brethren !  Thy  sword  is  recking  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain  \  Thou  hast  now  conquered ! 
But  we  ^ave  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  G ideon, 
and  the  day  shall  come  when  ye  will  be  driven 
from  the  land  like  locusts !  Ride,  rideP  he  ad- 
ded, sternly,  "and  leave  mirto  the  devotions  thou 
hast  interrupted;" 

"  Thy  devotions  are  likely  to  be  again  disturbed,'^ 
said  the  horseman,  as  a  party  appeared  numbering 
the  slain,  carrying  off  the  wounded,  and  securing 
what  prisoners  they  mi^ht  fall  in  with. 

At  this  moment  three  or  four  of  the  party,  see- 
ing the  horseman,  rode  up,  and  the  foremost,  pass- 
ing him  with  a  respectful  military  salutation,  ap- 
proached the  wounded  rebel  with  his  pistoh  lev- 
elled. 

*'  Surrender,  prisoner !" 

"  Verily,  I  will  not  surrender  to  thee,  Philistine  !'* 
aaid  the  man,  without  moving ;  ^  if  thou  wilt  have 
my  weapon,  get  thee  down  and  take  it." 

The  soldier,  with  a  suppressed  oath,  sprung  from 
his  horse  to  seize  his  musket,  when,  springing  sud- 
denly upon  him  as  he  was  releasing  nis  toot  from 
the  stirrup,  the  man  struck  hiin  to  the  ground  with 
a  single  blow  of  his  fist ;  then,  drawing  the  sa« 
bre  of  the  fallen  dragoon,  he  waved  it  above  his 
head,  shouting,  ''The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of 
Gideon  P 

.  Before  the  mounted  officer  could  interfere,  one 
of  the  comrades  of  the  dragoon  levelled  his  pistol 
and  fired.    The  tabre  fell  frpm  bis  grasp,  and,  roU- 


^ 


ing  his  eyes  wildly,  he  sunk  upon  the  ground,  mut- 
tering— ^^  of  the  Lord  and  of  6id — ^  and  breathed 
out  his  life. 

The  horseman  paused  a  moment  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  upon  the  body.  . 
^  **  When  will  a  war  end,  he  mused,  refleetingly, 
"that  draws  the  patriarch  from  his  fireside,  the 
ploughman  from  his  field,  the  youth  from  his  be- 
trothed, and  the  enthusiast  from  his  humble  pulpit, 
to  share  its  dangers  ?  Never  will^  a  people  be  con- 
quered who,  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  rise  as 
one  man,  and  expose  their  breasts  as  a  bulwark  to 
their  liberties !  From  their  wonderful  Congress  and 
their  remarkable  leader  down  to  the  lowest  hind, 
these  Americans  seem  to  be  actuated  by  one  sen- 
timent It  must  be  a  long  and  fruitless  struggle  to 
subdue  such  a  people !  We  have  gained  a  yictory 
to-day,  indeed ;  but  defeat  will  only  rally  men,  en- 
gagea  in  such  a  cause  as  these  are,  in  greater  num- 
bers. For  every  dead  patriot  that  lies  on  this 
dearly-purchased  field,  ten  men  will  rise  up  to 
avenge  his  death.  A  rebel  army  is  like  the  fabled 
hydra ;  new  heads  spring  multiplied  from  the  bleed- 
ing trunk.  Well,  Chester,"  he  said  to  an  orderly 
sergeant  who  rode  up  as  he  passed  the  outposts  of 
the  British  camp,  "  you  look  as  if  you  bore  a  mes- 
sage." 

"  I  do,  my  lord,  and  was  now  on  my  way  to  your 
quarters.    Tis  from  General  Howe. 

'*  I  am  riding  to  meet  him*  Continue  on  to  his 
tent.     I  follow." 

They  galloped  forward  and  entered  the  camp, 
which  was  .not  yet  quite  settled  into  noilitary  order. 
At  one  place  they  passed  a  party  of  woimaed  sol* 
diers  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  a  fturgeon  ]nspec^• 
ing  their  wounds,  which  were  bound  up  hastily,  but 
firmly  and  skilfully,  by  two  of  his  assistants.    On 
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the  opposite  side  a  company  were  eating  their  sup- 
per before  a  half-spread  tent  that  some  of  their  com- 
rades were  pitching ;  while  far  beyond  were  regi- 
ments or  smaller  detachments  similarly  occupied, 
and  all  presenting  a  basy,  bustling  scene.  Farther 
on,  a  line  was  drawn  up,  and  an  officer  was  pre- 
paring the  report  of  the  missing  in  the  day's  fight ; 
the  fortunate  soldiers — themselves  unharmed,  and- 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  more  gay — careless, 
cheerful,  and  unconcerned.  Those  among  them 
who  in  the  morning  stood  far  removed  from  each  oth- 
er by  intervening  comrades,  and  now  found  them- 
selves shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  assembled  at  this 
roll-call,  made  even  their  contiguity  a  matter  of  jest- 
ing ;  happy  in  their  own  escape,  they  were  forgetful 
of  their  fellows  who  but  a  little  while  before  had 
separated  them.  Companies  that  now  heard  them- 
selves commanded  by  a  strange  voice  obeyed  me- 
chanically, nor  seemed  to  mark  the  absence  of  theis 
usual  leader.  The  officer  made  these  observations 
as  he  slowly  rode  through  the  camp ;  at  length  he 
came  upon  a  more  open  space  to  tne  right,  and  in 
front  of  the  lines  of  the  Americans,  who  were  silent- 
ly lying  on  their  arms  within  their  defences,  and  a 
livelier  scene  presented  itself.  A  tall  pavilion  was 
spread  in  an  area  surrounded  by  many  smaller  tents, 
and  above  it  waved  in  the  evening  wind,  and  flashing 
in  the  setting  sun,  the  red  tri-crossed  flag  of  Great 
Britain.  Around  this  tent  were  gathered  several 
British  officers ;  some  in  pairs,  conversmg  as  they 
walked  backward  and  forward  before  the  pavilion ; 
others,  in- small  groups,  both  on  horseback  and  on 
foot,  talking  earnestly,  and  pointing  towards  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  or  the  distant  city,  the 
spires  of  which,  flaming  in  the  sun,  could  be  dis^ 
tinctly  seen  from  this  point  of  observation ;  and  one 
or  two  were  sitting  beside  a  third,  who  reclined 

P2 
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upon  a  cloak,  and  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  TfS- 
cent  wounds.     Around  the  tent  and  outside  the 

Soups  of  officers  were  posted  sentinels,  who  paceiL 
eir  silent  round  with  the  formal  indifference  of  au- 
tomatons. Nearer  the  tent,  and  within  the  groups 
of  officers,  was  a  second  chain  of  sentinels,  two  of 
which,  with  fixed  bayonets,  stood  before  the  doer  to 

*  guard  the  entrance.  In  the  door  also  stood  an  offi- 
cer with  a  drawn  sword,  as  if  stationed  there  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  Everything  indicated  that 
the  pavilion  was  the  headquarters  of  the  conqueror, 
who  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
on  the  field  he  had  won. 

■  Thfe  horseman  rode  forward  and  dismounted  at 
the  first  station  in  front,  where  several  richly-ca- 
parisoned horses,  held  by  privates,  stood  in  readi- 
ness  for  their  riders  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. 

*  Here  leading  his  horse,  he  walked  through  the 
group  of  officers,  who  stood  aside  with  marks  of 
deep  respect  as  he  approached ;  while  two  or  three 
others,  whose  rank  and  friendship  allowed  them 
the  liberty,  addressed  him  familiarly,  and  congrat- 
ulated him  on  the  success  of  the  day.  After  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  them  in  relation  to  some 
individual  exploits  on  the  field,  and  shaking  his 
head  at  a  guess  ventured  by  one  of  the  young  offi- 
cers, that  the  Americans  might  make  a  sally  and 
attack  them  in  their  camp  during  the  night,  he  en- 
tered the  tent  of  the  British  general.  The  p^avilion, 
though  conspicuous  in  the  tented  field,  was  only 
80  from  its  size  and  'peculiarly  beautiful  shape ; 
otherwise  it  was  plain  as  those  of  the  common 
soldiers  A  straw  carpet  or  Indian  mat  was  laid 
upon  the  cround ;  and  several  camp-stools,  covered 
with  the  nch  carpeting  of  Brussels,  a  portable  rtia- 
hogany  table,  above  which,  suspended  frona  the 
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centre  of  the  dome  of  the  tent  by  a  coid,  huog  a 
massive  bronzed  lamp,  and  a  rfiirrow  cott  bed,  with 
a  military  cloak  thrown  over  it,  constituted  the  sole 
furniture  of  the  warrior^s  abode.  A  bass-drum 
standing  near  the  entrance,  one  or  two  bugles,  and 
.  several  swords  and  articles  of  uniform  lying  about 
on  the  ground  oj  thrown  upon  the  Seats,  relieved 
the  air  of  nakedness  it  would  otherwise  have  worn, 
and  added  to  its  warlike  character. 

Around  the  table,  at  their  wine,  sslt  four  gentle- 
men, three  of  whom  were  evidently  of  high  mihtary 
rank  in  the  BritiSi  army ;  the  fourth  wore  the  uni- 
form of  an  American  major-general.  They  were 
conversing  in  an  animated  manner  as  the  stranger 
i  entered.  ' 

"  Good  even,  my  Lord  of  Comwallis,'*  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  a  tall,  noble-looking  soldier,  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  rising  to  meet  his  guest 
with  an  open,  frank  countenance,  and  an  air  of  a 
man  of  high  rank ;  *'  I  rejoice  with  you  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  majesty's  arras  this  day.** 

"  A  great  victory,  Sir  Henry,  but  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  lives  of  many  of  our  bravest  offi- 
cers, and  some  four  or  five  hundred  men." 

"No,  no,  my  lord,  not  dearly  purchased  with  all 
our  lives.  Freely  would  I  sacrifice  mine  to  end 
this  war,  and  bring  back  these  erring  colonists  to 
their  allegiance.  I  beg  your  paidon,^  General  Sul- 
livan," he  said,  turning  with  courtesy  to  the  Amer- 
ican bfficer,  "  but  you  must  train  year  ears  to  hear 
plain  language  in  a  royal  camp.  My  lord,"  he 
continued,  "1  have  the  honour  of  making  known 
to  you  our  brave  enemy,  for  such  is  the  fortune 
of  war,  and  distinguished  prisoner,  Major-general 
Sullivan." 

The  American  bowed  with  cold  and  distant  po- 
liteness ;  the  English  earl  vrith  a  cordial  and  friead- 
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ly  manner,  as  if  be  respected  his  situation^  and,  so 
far  as  politeness  would  extend,  sought  to  lessen  his 
embanassment.  With  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
he  shodiL  hands,  at  the  same  time  addressing  him 
fiuniliarly  as  Percy ;  to  the  fourth,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  foreigner,  he.slighdy  and  haughtily  bent 
bi9  head,  a  salutation  that  was  returned  with  equal 
hauteur;  and  then,  seating  him'self  between  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  the  American  general,  the  con- 
▼ersation,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  en- 
trance, was  continued: 

"  So,  general,"  said  Lord  Percy  to  General  Clin« 
tcm,  "  you  do  not  attempt  to  force  the  lines  in  the 
morning  ?" 

*'  By  no  means.  I  am  not  advised  of  the  actual 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  am  unwilling  to  com- 
mit anything  to  hazanl." 

"  It  ish  kieat  yictoories,  vat  ve  gain  by  our  swort 
dis  day,"  said  the  foreign-looking  officer,  whose 
breast  was  covered  with  insignia  of  military  rank, 
prefacing  his  remark  with  a  tremendous  oath,  "  ant 
It  were  petter,  lords  and  gentlemans,  to  holt  on  vat 
ve  have  cot ;  von  pird  in  de  push,  as  you  English 
proverb  say,  wort  two  in  de  hant." 

General  Sullivan  stared  at  the  speaker,  and  a 
smile  of  contempt  curled  his  lip  as  he  glanced  from 
him.  to  the  British  general,  ^linton  understood 
him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 

"You  don't  admire  my  Hessian  ally.  But  in 
him  you  see  how  ignprance  of  a  language  undigni- 
fi^s,  as  it  were,  and  lays  a  man  of  eaucation,  sense, 
and  talent  open  to  contempt  and  ridicule.  I  can- 
not hear  De  Heister  speak  English  without  laugh- 
ing and  losing  my  respect  for  him ;  but,  when  I 
hear  him  converse  in  his  own  tongue,  I  am  forcecl 
to  respect  his  eloquence  and  admire  his*  genius. 
Ha  is  as  noble  in  German  as  he  is  low  in  English. 
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It  is  for  this  very  reason  I  never  speak  a  language 
that  I  do  not  well  understand.  We  wear  foreign 
languages  like  foreign  garments,  awkwardly  and 
ridiculously.'* 

General  Sullivan  assented  with  a  nod  to  the  truth 
of  this  remark. 

'^I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  General  de 
Heister,"  said  the  Earl  of  Percy  in  the  blandest 
tones,  and  with  the  smile  which  usually  prefaced 
his  remarks,  "  if  it  is  your  intention  to  be  satisfied 
with  beating  about  the  bush — to  carry  out  your 
very  happy  figure — ^and  not  enter  to  catch  the  bird. 
It  is  my  opinion,"  he  continued,  turning,  with  his 
usual  formal  dignity,  to  General  Clinton,  "  that  we 
should  make  an  attempt  at  daybreak  to  force  the 
enemy's  lines.  Men  that  could  fly — I  intend  no 
offence  to  your  feelings.  General  Sullivan,"  he  said, 
bowing  apologetically,  "  as  they  fled  this  day,  can 
have  uttle  stomach  to  withstand  a  well-directed' 
charge  from  their  victors.  What  says  my  Lord  of 
Comwallis?" 

''  As  I  am  a  late  participator  in  your  councils, 

f[entlemen,"  replied  this  nobleman,  *^  I  will  listen 
urther  to  the  expression  of  your  several  opinions 
before  I  decide.  Will  General  Clinton  oblige  me 
by  informing  me  of  the  course  he  has  decided  to 
pursue  ?'* 

"  It  is  to  encamp  here  until  to-morrow  night,  and 
refresh  the  army,  and  then  break  ground  in  form. 
General  Howe  has  been  riding  over  the  field,  and 
reports  that,  within  six  hundred  yards  of  a  redoubt 
on  our  left,  we  can  work  with  ease  and  be  defend- 
ed by  the  shipping.  We  shall  press  them  so  close- 
ly, that,  with  the  sea  behind,  their  only  alternative 
vnll  be  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war." 

"  I  coincide  with  you,"  said  Comwallis,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.    "  It  will  not  only  save  blood* 
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shed,  tut  ensure  the  entire  dispersion  of  their  force,  • 
which  even  a  successful   attack  might  not  do. 
Howe  is  of  the  same  mind,  you  say  ?" 

"  He  is,  and  should  now  be  with  us.  He  left 
shortly  after  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  to 
communicate  with  his  brother  Lord  Howe,  who 
had  returned  on  board  his  frigate.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  be  here  to  aid  our  councils.  Percy, 
you  are  silent,^  he  added ;  "  shall  we  not  be  hon- 
oured with  the  weight  of  your  influence  ?" 

"  I  resign  my  opinion,  being  in  the  minority,'^  he 
said,  bowing  to  them;  "but,    he  continued,  pleas 
antly,  "  if  the  rebels  escape  our  hands  through  ou^ 
delay,  I  shall  be  sure,  like  the  good  wife  in  the  tale 
to  remind  you  that  I  told  you  so.*' 

"  The  responsibility  rests  with  me,  and  I  cheer- 
fully assume  it,"  said  Clinton.  **  There  is  no  dan- 
.  ger,  judging  from  their  play  to-day,  that  they  will 
-  outgeneral  us.  I  have  never  been  more  astonished 
than  at  the  carelessness  shown  by  the  enemy. 
They  left  theirpasses  open  as  if  they  had  invited 
us  to  enter.  The  genius  of  your  chief,  General 
"Sullivan,  appears  to  have  deserted  him  on  this  oc- 


casion." 


"  A  judicial  blindness,*'  said  Percy,  dryly. 

"  Not  so,**  said  Sullivan,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
animation  ;  "  it  was  no  fault  of  Washington.  In 
my  presence  he  charged  General  Putnam,  who 
took  the  command  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  most  earnest 
manider,  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  an  attack, 
and  to  guard  most  strictly  the  passes  through  the 
heights.  His  orders  were  explicit,  and  so  often  en- 
forced respecting  the  defence  of  these  outposts, 
that  he  evidently  regarded  them  as  of  the  last  de- 
gree of  importance,  and  seemed  to  foresee  the  con- 
sequences of  their  being  left  without  a  sufficient 
guard.* 
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"  Then  Putnam's  laurels  are  somewhat  tar- 
nished,"  said  Lord  Percy. 

"  Nor  was  it  Putnam's  fault,  my  lord,"  said  Sul- 
livan, turning  to  him.  "  If  any  are  tarnished,  they 
are  my  own,  for  I  commanded  the  troc3ps  without 
the  lines,  although  ddring  the  action  I  was  joined 
by  Putnam.  Detachments  of  troops  occupied  by 
my  direction  all  the  highland  passes,  and  should 
have  interrupted  the  advance  of  ypur  column." 

"  Our  patrols,  it  is  true,  encounterea  a  small 
body  of  troops  before  daybreak  in  the  eastern  pass , 
but,  after,  discharging  their  firearms,  ihey  threw 
them  down  and  surrendered,  and  we  entered  the 
gorge  without  interruption.  No  doubt  one  or  two 
must  have  escaped  in  the  darkness,  and  I  am  sur 
prised  you  had  no  intimation  of  our  approach  till 
we  came  upT)n  you." 

^'It  is  alone  owing  to  our  entire  destitution  of 
horse.  Our  army  did  not  contain  a  single  corps  of 
cavalry.  Had  we  been  in  possession  of  a  few  nun- 
dred/lightborse  to  act  as  videttes,  stationing  them 
at  each  of  the  passes,  your  approach  would  have 
been  communicated  to  us  in  time  to  have  prevent- 
ed this  movement  from  being  so  fatal  to  our  army." 

"But,  Sir  Generale,"  said  De  Heister,  "dere 
vas  no  use  for  de  horse  ven  de  van  vas  drawn  off 
vrom  Vlatbush  to  Vlatland  last  nicht.  Den  you  no 
see  de  column  move — ah  !  de  horse  no  see  in  de 
dark  more  petter  nor  von  rebel." 

"  Videttes,  General  de  Heister,  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  equally  necessary  then,"  said  -  Lord 
Comwallis ;  "  foot^jire  of  no  use  half  a  mile  in 
front  of  lines.  Videttes  are  the  antenna  of  an  en- 
camped army ;  they  are  as  useful,  and  are  of  bet- 
ter service  to  a  general  than  the  hundred  eyes  of 
Argus  would  be." 

'*  It  is  entirely  to  the  want  of  videttea  that  t^a 
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fortune  of  the  day  has  been  decided  against  us,^ 
said  General  SuUivan ;  "  and  to  no  other  causes  can 
be  ascribed  our  ignorance  of  your  movements." 

"Dejre  be  no  use  of  de  vidette  now  for  your 
army,  GeJlerale  SuUivane/'  Sj^id  De  Heister,  ironi- 
'  cally ;  "  dey  can  see  us  plain  if  dey  poke  de  top 
of  dfer  head  above  de  parapete." 

"  Horse  neither  will  be  useful,  nor  will  they  have 
room  for  action  in  the  lines,  I  allow/'  replied  Sul- 
livan ;  "  so  you  will  be  met  on  more  equal  terms." 

"  How  think  you,  general,"  asked  Percy,  twirling 
like  a  top  a  wineglass  on  the  board  as  he  spoke, 
"the  news  of  this  battle  will  affect  Congress? 
Such  a  defeat,  with  your  forces  besieged  on  a 
small  peninsula  without  resources,  must  bring  this 
body  to  our  own  terms,  if  only  to  save  its  army 
from  certain  destruction." 

"  The  events  of  this  day,  doubtless,  will  give  a 

floomy  aspect  to  our  affairs,  both  in  Congress  and 
Parliament;  but,  after  the  first  shock  is  over,  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  bind  the  colonies  more 
firmly  together.  The  safety  of  our  army  is  a  light 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale,  my  lord,  against  a 
nation's  freedom.  New  armies  will  rise  nom  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  and,  like  the  young  phcenix,  in  re- 
newed strength  and  vigour." 

"Here  be  generale  my  Lord  Howe,"  said  De 
Heister,  tossing  off  a  glass  of  wine,  and  going  to 
the  door  of  the  tent  as  a  trampling  of  horses'  feet 
was  heard  without. 

The  next  moment  voices  were  heard  at  the 
door,  and  a  stout,  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of 
ife,  with  sun-browned  cheeks  and  a  cheerful  and 
benevolent  countenance,  wearing  the  uniform  df  a 
British  admiral,  accompanied  by  a  taller  and  stem** 
er  man  in  the' dress  of  an  English  general  officer, 
entered  with  some  haste. 


"  Ah,  De  Heister,"  he  said, "  I  am  told  your  Gcr- 
maii  blood  was  up  to-day :  no  doubt  you  wore  out 
two  good 'Toledos.  Cornwallis,  your  most  obe- 
dient !  Why,  you  look  as  grave  as  if  you  were  a 
prisoner  and  not  a  conqueror.  My  Lord  of  Per- 
cy, you've  got  something  worth  smiling  at  to-day ! 
Clinton,  I  see  you  are  at  your  Te  Deum.  Well, 
my  old  chaplain  says  wine  maketh  the  heart  glad. 
Ha  V*  he  added,  his  countenance  suddenly  chang- 
ing to  one  of  deep  respect  and  sympathy  as  his  eye 
fell  on  the  American  general,  ^*  have  I  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  General  Sullivan  ?'' 

"You  do,  my  lord,"  said  ihe  American ;  "our 
present*meeting  is  not  like  our  former  one.'* 

"  It  is  not,  sir ;  but  such  is  the  fortune  of  war,** 
answered  Lord  Howe,  seating  himself  at  the  table. 
His  companion,  after  bowing  with  dignity  and  in 
silence  to  the  gentlemen  present,  took  a  seat  a  little 
to  one  side,  as  if  from  habit  or  natural  reserve  he 
shunned  communion  with  his  fellow-men,  and  chose 
rather  to  be  an  observer  than  a  sharer  of  their  pur- 
suits. Yet  his  voice  was  equal  with  the  noblest  in 
that  council  by  his  rank  as  the  brother  of  Lord 
Howe,  and  his  opinions  entitled  to  high  considera- 
tion from  the  extent  of  his  military  talents. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sullivan, rising,  "permit  me 
to  leave  you  to  your  councils,  to  the  freedom  of 
which  my  presence,  I  fear,  will  be  a  bar." 

"  Remam,  if  you  please.  General  Sullivan,"  said 
General  Howe,  taking  his  hand  as  he  passed  him ; 
"  we  have  an  inciportant  trust  in  prospect  for  you,'' 
he  added,  with  gravity ;  "  our  discussions  need  not 
now  be  kept  secret,  even  from  our  enemies." 
*  "  From  Whichi"  said  the  American,  smiling,  and 
resuming  his  chair,  "I  must  infer  that  we  are  too 
feeble  to  take  any  measures  to  oppose  the  accom 
pllshment  of  your  decisions.'* 

Vol.  n.— Q. 
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''  It  is  dat  very  truth,  mine  Generale  SulUvjme 
dere  is  too^much  ob  defeat  total  for  de  rebel  to  be 
wort  noting  more»    You  be  altogedder  vat  ye  say 
in  de  Fransh,  hors  de  combat.    Is  it  not  so,  my 

"  You  have  made  it  out  very  clearly,  De  Heis- 
ter,*^  said  Lord  Howe,  in  reply.  "  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  leave  to  solicit  your  opinions  in  relation  to  the 
use  we  are  to  make  of  this  victory.-  My  brother, 
the  general  here,  and  myself,  you  are  aware,  have^ 
full,  power  to  compromise  this  unhappy  misunder^ 
standing  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
It  was  to  obtain  this  authority  I  was  detained  Jwo 
months  in  London ;  'unfortunately,  too  long  f  for 
the  Congress  of  the  states  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence when^  at  length,  I  reached  here.  This 
'^as  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  as,  before  this  deci- 
sive step  had  been  taken,  our  differences  could  ' 
have  beea  accommodated  on  terms  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  both." 

"  Were  those  terms  taxation  with  representation, 
tty  lord  ?"  asked  General  Sullivan. 

**  Not  exactly ;  but  the  conditions  of  pacification 
would  no  doubt  have  been  acceptable  to  the  bellig- 
erant  parties." 

"  Never,  my  lord,"  replied  Sullivan,  firmly ;  "  for 
taxation  and  representation  cannot,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  British  constitution,  whose  privileges  we 
claim,  be  separated." 

"  We  will  waive,  if  you  please,  this  point  of  dis- 
cussion. General  Sul^van," said  Lord  Kawe.  "Al- 
though your  Congress  has  assumed  the  attitude  and 
dignity  of  a  political  body,  I  cannot  treat  with  them 
in  this  ^character,  and  thereby  virtually  acknowl 
edge  their  claim  to  be  so  considered.  I  am  desi 
rous,  however,  of  having  an  interview  with  two  or 
three  of  its  prominei  i  members,  whom  I  shall  look 


xtp&si' otlky  as-priyat^  gemlemen  met  to  consult  em 
mutual  public  interests.  If  I  dan  obtain  die  consent 
of  some  ef  these  gentlemen  to  a  cxinference,  espe* 
^iaily  of  Franklin,  I  will  meet  them  in  a  private 
eapacitT  wheresoever  they  shall  appoint.^ 

**  It  IS  our  duty,  gentlemen,^'  ({uietly  observed 
Oeneral  Howe,  **  to  avail  oursekes  of  |he  impres- 
sion the  defeat  of  their  army  will  make  in  tbe  Co* 
lonial  Congress,  and  to  open  a  negotiation  in  con- 
formity wilh  our  power  as  the  king's  commission , 
ers ;  although,  as  nis  lordship  has  just  observed^  we> 
Are  not  empowered  to  recognise  mem  as  a  consti- 
tutional assembly.  Can  you,  gentlemen,  perceive^ 
reasons  why  this  step  shoukl  not  be  taken  r' 

^'It  meets  with  my  cordial  approbation,"  said 
Cliiitori.  ; 

"  And  my  own,"  replied  Lord  Percy ;  "  but  I  fear 
^your  interview,  gentlemen,  will  bring  forth  little 
fruit." 

'*  My  lord,"  said  Suiltvan,  as  ComwaUis,  Clinton, 
and  De  fieister  severally  gave  this  proposition  their 
approval,  "  there  is'  one  objection,  and,  I  think,  an 
insuperable  one,  to  this  plan.  Your  lordship  is 
aware  that  the  Congress  represents  several  free  and 
independent  governments,  uniting  only  for  mutual 
protection  agaiust  a  common  danger,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  with  more  propriety  than  the  British  par- 
liament, send  a  deputation  of  its  members  to  con-' 
fer  with  cbmmissioneri^  of  a  hostile  country  in  their 
private  characters.  Could  it,  however,  do  so,  a 
restbration  of  the  connexion  between  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  without  representation,  is  im- 
practicable. Even  your  eloquence,  my  lord,  would 
fail  to  subdue,  in  this  case,  its  r^bdUous  obstinacy," 
he  added,  bowing  with  a  smile. 

**  I  will,  nevertheless,  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
negotifttion  after  some  faidiion,''  wgHsd  hoxd  H^i^fjfy 
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^and  communicate  with  the  CcHigreBs  at  aoc% 
while  the  freshnesa  of  defeat  intimidates. and  star^ 
ties  it ;  and;  as  General  Howe  has  intimated  to  you, 
we  offer  yea  your  parole.  General  Sullivan,  and 
beg  that  you  will  convey  a  verbal  message  from  us 
to  your  Congress,  and  mf(»rm  it,  either  by  address- 
ing tndividttal  members  or  its  assembled  body,  of 
our  wishes." 

•*  Your  lordship  honours  me  by  this  confidence 
imd  high  trust,"  replied  guUivan ;  "  I  am  equally 
desirous  with  yourself  to  have  this  unnatural  dis- 
pute amicably  and  speedily  terminated.  I  accept 
my  parole,  and  will  bear  your  message  to  Congress, 
and  will  exert  all  my  influence,  as  a  true  lover  of 
my  country,  towards  brkiginjg  about  an  honourable 
adjustment  of  our  unhappy  differences.  But  I  fear 
you  must  be  very  liberal  to  get  Americans  to  waive 
their  independence,  my  lord." 

•*  Then  you  think.  General  Sullivan,"  asked  Sir 
He/kry  Clinton, "  that,  unless  we  grant  the  colonists 
equal  rights  with  native-born  Englishmen,  that 
Congress  is  immoveable  in  its  determination  to 
maintain  its  independence,  which  it  has  so  rashly 
declared?" 

"  I  do,  sir.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  faithfully  rep- 
resent to  them  the  wishes  of  his  majesty's  commis- 


sioners." 


"Then,  General  Sullivan,"  said  hord  How^,  ri- 
sing, and  speaking  with  much  animatimi,  "  you  will 
be  pleased  to  state  to  this  Congress  what  you  have 
in  part  already  heard,;  that  General  Howe  and  my- 
self, three  months  since,  obtained,  through  the  be- 
nevolence and  goodness  of  King  George  the  Third, 
full  powers  to  compromise  the  dispute  which  has 
brought  on  hostilities  between  the  mother  country 
and-%er  American  colonies;  and  that  they  were 
sfiek  as  would  have  been  for  the  mutual  advantage 
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of  botb  countries;  that  the  difficulty  and  delay 
which  unfortunately  attended  the  obtaining  of  these 
powers  detained  me  in  England  two  months,  and 
prevented  my  arrival  here  before  the  ptomulgation 
of  its  declaration  of  independence:  nor,  iodeed^ 
as  you  are  aware,  General  Sullivan,  was  I  deterred,' 
by  this  open  act  of  Congress,  from  exercising  the 
powers  of  pacification  with  which  I  was  intrusted. 
The  result  you  know." 

"Your  lordship  alludes  to  your  circular  letter* 
dated  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  !"  said  Sulli- 
van, with  a  slight,  sqornful  movement  of  his  upper 
lip. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said,  somewhat  sharply,  -General 
Howe,  who  had  observed  this  expression ;  "  and,  if 
it  had  been  obeyed,  it  would  have  restored  to  his 
majesty  his  rightful  colonies,  put  S  period  to  a  dis^^ 
graceful  war,  and  saved  the  blood  that  has  this  day 
been  so  freely  spilled-" 

"  You  are  right*,  sir,"  replied  Sullivan ;  "  it  is  a 
disgraceful  war,  and  one  that  will  for  ever  tarnish 
the  escutcheon  of  Great  Britain*" 

General  Howe  was  about  to  reply,  but  bit  his 
lip  and  remained  silent. 

"  There  you  have  it,  William,"  said  Lord  Howe, 
laughing ;  "  you  should  know  it  is  our  business  to 
fight  our  foes,  not  talk  to  them,  especially  when  for* 
tune  has  made  them  our  prisoners.  .  Nay,"  he  con- 
tinued, tuming  to  Sullivan,  "  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
.majesty  that  a  compact  should  have  been  settled  at 
this  time,  when  no  decisive  blow  had  been  struck, 
and  neither  party  could  allege  being  compelled  to 
enter  into  such  agreement.  Say  to  the  Congress, 
if  you  please,  whether  individually  or  collectively, 
that,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  attitude  they 
have  now  assumed,  our  negotiaions  must  wear 
fiiomewhat  of  a  different  face ;  bi].t,  if  they  are  dis- 

.      Q2 
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posed  to  treat,  many  things  which  they  have  ndt 
as  yet  asked  may  and  ought  to  be  granted  to 
them." 

*'  Will  >pAat  they  hare  already  petitioned  for  be 
granted)  my  lord  ?"  inquired  the  American  general. 

"Tell  them  that  if,  in  our  private  conference 
(provided  they  see  fit  to  grant  one  to  the  commis- 
sioners his  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
appoint),  we  find  there  exists  any  probable  appear* 
ance  of  effecting  an  accommodation,  their  author- 
ity as  a  political  body  may  be  afterward  acknowU 
edged.'* 

"  But  should  there  be  no  ground  of  accommoda 
tion,  or,  at  least,  such  as  will  meet  your  views,  my 

lord  r 

"  Then,"  replied  General  Howe,  sternly,  "the 
eompact  will  be  incomplete,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  to  further  negotiation." 

"  Except,  my  lor  and  generales,  py  de  canocHi 
xnout  and  de  point  of  de  swort,"  said  De  Heister, 
with  a  fierceness  to  which  his  repeated  draughts 
of  wine  had  not  a  little  contribuffed.  "  Ohae  vader ! 
Neuve  Amsterdam  is  de  city  of  de  Deutsche.  Tell 
Mynheer  Congrish  we  men  of  de  Hesse  will  take 
it  back  at  de  point  of  de  bagonet.  *Tis  our  own 
city,  Neuve  Amsterdam !" 

**Then  you  are  fighting  for  your  own  domaini 
De  Heister  ?"  said  Lord  Howe.  "  If  you  and  your 
bearded  Hessians  take  New- York,  as  reward  fpr 
your  share  in  the  conquest  you  will  no  doubt  be 
chosen  burgomaster.  By  St.  George !  I  will  swear 
you  would  keep  a  good  wine-cellar." 

"  Himmel !"  shouted  De  Heister,  in  a  rage ;  "does 
dat  mean  for  one  tamn  insult, mi  lor?  De  Heister 
von  name  from  de  classiker,  mi  lor !  tree  undred 
year  ol',  mi  lor!  I  von  burgomaster?  Sapper- 
ment  \  ve  vill  settle  dis  pretty  quarrel  \fid  de  swQCU 
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Ofinerale  SuDivan,  you  rill  oblige  me  to  pe  my  sed- 
ont,"  he- said,  turninff  to  the  American  officer,  and 
laying  his  band  with  drunken  soleinnity  upon  his 
hesurt,  while,  excepting  a  fierce  glow  in  his  eyes, 
iris  face  was  as  unmoved  as  if  he  had  asked  for  a 
pinch  of  snuff. 

"  My  dear  Dc  Heister,"  said  Clinton,  soothing*- 
ly,  laying  his  hand  upon  bis  arm,  *^  General  Sulli* 
wzn  is  CO  leave  eamp  immediately.  I  myself  will 
see  that  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  morning." 

"  By  St.  George !  De  Hcister,''  observed  Lord 
Howe,  with  a  smile,  as  if  amused  at  the  serious 
and  hostile  countenance  of  the  Hessian  general, 
*'  I  will  then  give  you,  if  your  anger  abate  not  be- 
fore dawn,  what  shall  suffice  the  honour  of  all  your 
ancestors,  from  Von  Brom  de  Heister,  the  first  of 
Ithe  name,  down  to  your  own  valiant  self,  in  whom 
doth  centre  all  their  honour.  So,  general,  let  us 
take  wine  together  in  token  of  our  friendly  ooi\sid* 
oration  for  each  other." 

The  Hessian  smoothed  his  nnistache  and  pledg- 
-ed  his  antagonist  amicably,  in  anticipation  of  the 
morning's  hostile  meeting ;  and,  as  he  replaced  his 
glass  upon  the  table,  his  face  wore  an  air  of  inward 
aatisfaction. 

General  Sullivan  now  took  leave  of  the  council^ 
and  viraa  accompanied  without  the  tent  by  Lor4 
Howe  and  General  Clinton.  As  he  mounted  a 
horse  to  accompany  his  escort  to  the  American 
lines,  he  said, 

'  **  You  don't  think  of  giving  this  Hessian  a  meet- 
ing, even  if  youf  rank  would  permit  it  ?" 

^*  No,  no !  he  is  now  on  his  high  German  horse ; 
he'll  forget  it  in  the  nK>rning)  and  be  as  courteous 
as  a  weli'*bred  bear." 

Lord  Howe  again  enforced  his  i&structiona: 
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''You  will  meet  me,  general,  the  fifth  day>£K>m 
this,  at  the  late  quarters  of  Lord  Percy  on  Staten 
Island,  and  inform  me  of  the  result  of  your  inter- 
Yiew  with  Congress  ?" 

"  I  will  do  so^  my  lord;  but  I  think,  if  Congress 
confers  with  you  at  all,  it  will  do  it  only  by  delega- 
ting a  committee  of  its  body  to  wait  on  you  in  an 
official  capacity.     But  nous  verrons  /" 

He  bade  them  adieu  as  he  spoke,  and  rode  for* 
ward  to  join  his  escort. 

For  the  answer  of  the  American  Congress  we 
refer  the  reader  to  history,  our  tale  following  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  no  farther  in  his  mission.  Clinton. 
Sazed  after  him  a  moknent  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
arkness,  and  said, 
'  "  A  noble  gentleman !  'tis  a  pity  he  should  de- 
fend such  a  cause." 

"  The  devil's  in  it  I  since  this  rebellion  broke  out, 
exti^aordinary  men  have  sprung  up  among  the  rebels 
to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  times,  as  it  it  were  a 
second  crop  of  warriors  from  the  teeth  of— of— 
dense  take  it !  this  salt  water  rusts  one's  classics, 
Clinton."  Thus  speaking,  Admiral  Howe  re-en- 
tered the  tent. 

The  council  broke  up  after  a  free  discussion  of 
the  plan  of  attack  upon  New- York.  It  was  deci- 
ded that  a  part  of  the  fleet  should' sail  round  Long 
Island,  coasting  the  southern  shore  and  entering  the 
Sound  by  doubling  Montauk  Point,  approach  New- 
York  through  HeU  Gate,  the  entrance  to  East  Riv* 
er  being  protected  by  the  batteries  of  New- York, 
Governor's  Island,  and  Red  Hook ;  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  their  fleet  through  the  Sound,  instead  of 
making  a  direct  attack  on  New-York,  they  should 
land  at  Kingsbridge,  and  take  up  a  position  across 
the  island  of  New- York,  cut  off  all  coinmunicatioA 
with  the  mainlfuid,  and^  blockaSins  General  Wash 
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ington  try  land  and  water,  compel  him  to  capitu- 
late on  their  own  terms. 

"  You  speak,  admiral,''  said  Comwallis,  as  Lord 
Howe  detailed^  his  plan,  "  as  if  Putnam  and  his 
army  were  already  in  our  hands.* 

''He  will  be,  with  every  man  in  his  garrison,  be- 
fore  ten  days.  He  cannot  escape  us.  I  am  so  san- 
guine of  our  success,  that  I  should  be  willing  to 
anticipate  it,  and  write  to  England  that  we  had 
taken  the  whole  army  prisoners  .of  war." 

Lord  and  Qeneral  Howe  and  the  Earl  of  Ccxm 
waliis  now  mounted  their  horses,  accompanied  by 
Pe  Heister.  The  Hessian  was  formally  polite  to 
his  antagonist,  and  equally  remarkable  for  his  blunt 
address  to  the  others ;  for  men  are  never  so  punc- 
tilious in  their  bearing  towards  each  other  as  when 
they  are  on  the  eve  (d  blowing  out  one  another's 
brains. 

Taking  leave  of  Clinton  and  Percy  at  the  doot 
td  the  pavilion,  the  party  rode  away  to  their  re- 
teipective  quarters — Cornwallis  to  his  tent  on  the 
heights ;  De  Heister  to  3eek  a  pillow  in  the  midst 
of  his  bearded  followers ;  and  the  no^le  brothers, 
accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  officers,  who  joined 
them  without  the  line  of  posts,  to  go  on  board  the 
admiral's  frigate,  which,  with  the  majority  of  the 
British  fleet,  lay  at  anchor  nearly  a  league  below 
the  field  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

'  Aftbr  tfae  d&tteizDg  hoofe  of  die  departing  c»v^ 
ftkade  had  died  away,  the  silenee  of  the  payilioa 
irat  jonly  distuibed  by  ihe  meaauied  footfaU  of  the 
ventanel,  a  distant  challenge  of  a  patrol,  or  the  moie 
distant  and  confused  sounds  of  the  eneuEiy  at  work 
Jitrengthening  their  defences  against  the  morrow's 
^mtic^pated  assault.  Sir  Hemry  Clinton  and  the 
Earl  of  Peroy  reseated  tbemselTes  by  the.  table. 
The  foimer  coDtmenfied  peoning  despalckest  the- 
latter  sat  opposite  to  him,  sometimes  absently  sip- 

5ing  £ram  a  slass  of  wine  before  him,,  or,  placing  it 
own  and  stul  holding  it  in  his  grasp^  gating  fixedly 
and  admihngly  upon  the  noble  features  of  the  Brit- 
ish general  as  his  face  was.be&t  to  his  task,  the  lamp 
fining  upon  them,  aad  relieviAg,.  by  stiong  lights 
And  shadows,  ev^  lineament  of  his  marked  and 
stttelleclual  counteatianoe.  At  length,  when  he  bad 
completed,  fc^ed,  and  had  risen  to  melt  the  wax 
i)^  tks  light  above  his  head  preparatory  to  sealing^ 
his  letters,  Percy  said,  with  a  meaning  smilet 

"  Sir  Henry,  I  have  pleasant  news." 

^'  Ha !  indeed,  my  lord  ?"  said  Clinton,  placing 
the  wax  upon  the  letter  and  ddiberalely  impressing 
the  seal. 

"  No  less  than  a  surety  of  the  success  of  our 
former  plan,  for  the  failure  of  which  Camet  was 
strung  up.** 

"  ni  have  notlfing  to  do  with  it,  my  lord.  I  like 
not  any  concernment  with  such  underhand  plottinj^ 
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*  especiall V  now  that  we  have  come  to  m  open  and 
fair^rarrare.  If  you  choose  to  persevere  in  your 
scheme,  I  have  no  objection,  although  I  wash  my 
hands  officially  or  personally  of  the  whole  aiffair. 
To  say  truth,  I  don't  think  it,  as  my  Lord  Howe 
would  say,  all  fair  and  above  board. 

"  And  yet  you  will  profit  by  the  result.    But  I 

have  no  delicate  compunctions  of  this  sort ;  all  is 

.  fur  in  war.    To  be  sure,  it  would  be  more  chival- 

.  rou^  tQ  take  our  enemy  in  the  field  in  open  fight 

than  by  stratagem." 

'^  Such  a  plan  as  you  propose  is  deemed  right 
^  and  proper  by  all, nations;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
.  is  unworthy  of  Englishmen.     It  is  oi>  a  par  with 
the  base  principle  that  influences  some  barbarous 
nations  to  cut  off  their  prisoners'  right  hands  to  pre- 
vent them  from  bearing  arms  against  them." 

"  Well,  general,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Percy,  smi- 
ling, '*  I  am  not  quite  so  scrupulous  as  you  profesjs 
to  be.  I  hope,  if  I  present  you  to-morrow  the  right 
hand  of  this  rebellion — the  head  and  front  of  this 
offence — you  will  receive  the  distinguished  guest 
into  your  tent  and  give  him  a  good  welcome,"  he 
a^ded,  rising  and  enveloping  himself  in  his  cloak. 
'  "  If  the  presence  of  this  guest  would  terminate 
the  war,  he  should  be  cheerfully  welcomed.  What 
'guarantee  have  you  of  success  ?"  inquired  Clinton, 
with  some  interest. 

"  Your  curiosity  is  awakened,  but  I  will  be  chajr* 
Ttable  to  your  prejudices,  Clinton,  and  not  implicate 
your  conscience  by  making  you  a  confidant  in  so 
aangerous  a  matter.     Good-evening,  sir." 

"  Good-night,  my  lord,"  said  Clinton,  resuming 
his  writing  with  undisturbed  equanimity.  Lord 
Percy,  after  leaving  the  tent,  passed  the  guards 
unchallenged.  Having  gained  the  outer  circle  of 
aentinels,  he  stopped,  near  a  tree  within  bowahol 
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^  Clinton's  qnarters,  listened  a  moment,  and  looked 
anxiously  around  as  if  expecting  some  one;  but, 
after  making  the  circuit  of  the  tree  twice  without 
meeting  any  object,  he  stopped  and  gazed  thought- 
fully upon  the  Ions  lines  of  tents  stretching  duskily 
away  on  either  side  till  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
camp  had  settled  into  a  deep  and  noiseless  repose. 

"How  profound  this  rest ."  he  mused.  " Ten 
thousand  men  are  sleeping  heavily  around  me  i 
The  whitened  ground  is  heaving  with  mailed  sleep- 
ers ;  men  who  a  few  hours  since  were  shouting 
the  battle-cry,  and  bathing  their  arms  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures !  They  peacefully  sleep^ 
oblivious  of  the  past,  unanxious  for  the  future. 
Thousands,  who  now  sleep  in  their  blood  along  the 
hillside  and  skirts  of  yonder  forest,  last  night  laid 
down  and  slept  as  now  sleep  these,  who  to-morrow 
night,  perchance,  will  sleep,  like  them,  in  a  bed  of 
gore." 

"  Mi  lor  !"  said  a  voice  at  his  side. 

"  Ha,  Pascalet !  are  you  there  ?  I  have  waited 
for  you.     Where  is  Major  Ney  ?" 

"  Le  Mazhore  Ney,  mi  lor,  'est  occup6  in  de 
dressin  ov  deux  slash  in  de  skin.  Mais  c'est  no- 
thin  much !" 

"  Wounded,  Pascalet  ?" 

"Eh,  un  leetle.  jJne  affaire  no  grande.  He 
hav'  un  heart  ver'  brave ;  tres  fort,  wit  de  glorie  he 
make  contre  de  ennemee." 

"  I  must,  then,  visit  him  in  his  tent.     Lead  on." 

"  Oui,  mi  lor,"  replied  the  man,  turning  to  the 
riffht,  and  gliding  rather  than  walking  to  the  rear 
of  the  pavuion,  and  through  a  lane  formed  by  two 
rows  of  tents.  Eveiy  few  rods  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  two  sentinels,  who  crossed  their  arms 
before  them,  demanding  not  only  the  password, 
but  also  to  see  the  faces  of  the  istrangers.    After 
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"walking  a  few  minutes  rapidly  and  silently  in  a 
northern  direction,  they  crossed  a  small  brook  rip- 
pling over  its  pebbly  oed  on  its  way  to  discharge 
Its  tributary  waters  into  Gowan's  Cove,  and,  after 
answering  the  challenges  of  the  sentinels  stationed 
on  either  bank,  they  entered  an  open  field  bordered 
on  the  east  by  tall  trees,  and  surrounded  on  every 
'side  except  on  the  south  b^  marslies :  here  it  was 
connectea  by  a  low  ridge  with  the  elevated  ground 
they  had  just  left  behind,  and  on  which  was  en- 
camped the  centre  of  the  British  army. 

"lei,  mi  lor,  be  de  first  detachment  of  de — de— 
what  you  call  no  de  lef  ? — ah,  de  wing  right,"  said 
the  guide,  as  they  skirted  a  spur  of  the  main  en- 
campment. "  An,  dere  de  maison,"  added  he,  after 
they  had  advanced  a  few  paces  farther,  pointina  to 
a  low,  dusky  farmhouse  nearly  hidden  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  wood  to  the  east,  and  surrounded 
by  tents,  some  of  which  were  pitched  close  to  its 
threshold. 

They  made  their  way  through  these  tents,  which 
were  placed  with  lesd  regularity  than  those  about 
the  headquarters,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  has- 
tily and  late ;  and  some  soldiers  they  saw  still  eii- 
gaged  fastening  the  pins  of  one  or  two,  as,  chal 
lenged  at  every  turn,  they  thridded  the  intricacies  * 
Passing  a  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  farmhouse, 
Pascalet  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  a  soldier  stand 
ing  in  the  nail,  who,  without  replying,  walked  to  its 
extremity  and  knocked  at  a  side  door. 

"Pascalet,  wait  my  orders,'*  said  Percy,  as  he 
obeyed  the  summons  to  enter. 

**  Oui,  mi  lor,**  he  repUed,  with  a  gleaming  smile, 
which  seemed  to  be  ^confined  wholly  to  his  Mack, 
bloodthirsty  eye,  mechaniqally,  at  the  same  time, 
placing  his  hand  into  his  breast  as  if  grasping  a 
conceded  weapon* 

Vol.  II.— R 
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^  Tfy^  jwxm  into  which  Percy  was  fidmilCted  w«far 
a  small  bedchamber  in  a  wing  of  a  house  in  which 
several  British  officers  had  taken  up  quarters  for 
the  night.  A  single  bed,  with  ^  military  cloak 
thrown  over  it  for  a  coverlid  ;  a  semicircular  table 
standing  beneath  a  small  looking-glass,  with  a  white 
dimity  cloth  upon  it ;  two  flag-bottom  chairs,  with 
high  oaken  backs ;  a  picture  01  a  eurly-headed  little 
girl,  in  a  pink  frock,  kneeling  on  the  grass,  holding 
a  vessel,  out  of  which  a  pet  lamb  was  quietly  drink- 
ing, an  old  gnarled  oak  forming  the  back-ground; 
a  iiamed  sampler,  with  the  alphabet  displayed  in 
every  hue  of  the  rainbow,  in  every  variety  of  size 
and  lorm ;  an  oilclolh-covered  combcase  on  one  side 
of  the  litde  glass,  symmetrically  in  keeping  with  a; 
pin  and  needle  cushion  on  the  other ;  and,  finally^ 
two  stripa  of  carpeting,  economically  made  of" 
patches  and  shreds  of  variously-coloured  broad- 
cloth, one  lying  by  the  bedside,  the  other  before 
the  tall,  half^moon  toilet  table,  constituted^  in  parti 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  Kttle  chamber. 
On  the  mantelpiece  was  a  New  Teatament,  much 
schoolwom,  a  Tohame  of  Isaac  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  and  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  Book  of 
l^Iartyrs.  A  volume  of  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of 
Keligion  in  the  Soul'*  innocently  flanked  a  little 
glass  case  of  French  gaud,  containing  a  tawdry 
waxen  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  holding  in  her 
arms  an  infant  arrayed  in  pink  and  roses ;  a  prized 
ornament  of  the  little  bedroom,  doubtIess,not  a  deity 
for  the  worsbip  of  its  former  occupant.  In  addition 
to  the  furniture  just  mentioned,  there  was  a  little 
workstand  in  one  corner,  white  muslin  curtains  to 
dae  humble  windows,  and  a  floweij-vase  containing 
a  daisy  upon  the  shining  red  hearth  before  a  flaunt- 
ing paper  firebo^rd ;  aU  of  which  showed  that  it 
was  the  rustic  boudoir  of  somQ  |;aunbl^.  maid^. 
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trhcmi  the  fortfUie  of  war  had  i^^ely  dispossessed, 
for  a  time,  of  her  quiet  home.  Tiie  floor  was  as 
white  as  ^the  driyen  snow ;  the  walls  were  white- 
washedy  and  even  the  rafters  which  stretched  across 
the  low  ceiling  were  free  from  the  webs  qf  the  busy 
spider^  whose  labours  are  but  little  respected  by 
the  broom  of  the  diligent,  brushing,  and  bustling 
housewife. 

"  Good-evening,  my  lord,'*  said  Major  Ney,  rising 
from  the  bed  on  which  he  had  been  lying  in  his  uni- 
form as  Lord  Percy  entered  i  *'  you  come  to  nar- 
row Quarters." 

"Neat  and  homely,"  said  his  lordship,  whose 
quick  eye  had  taken  in  at  a  glance  all  the  details 
we  have  taken  so  much  space  to  relate.  "Yoa 
have  been  a  sad  a^nd  unwelcome  intruder  here,  sin 
Where's  the  pretty  coquette  who  each  morning  re- 
fleeted  her  rosy  and  sunbrowned  cheeks  in  this  niir* 
ror  ?  No  outrage  has  been  committed,  I  trust,  by  the 
soldiBrs  ?    This  war  is.  bitter  enough,  of  necessity." 

"  None,  my  lord.  The  tenant  is  a  loyalist.  His 
family  are  in  quiet  possession  of  the  opposite  wing.^ 

"  I>idst  not  find  a  pretty  lass  curling  her  locks  in 
paper  at  that  half-moon  of  a  table,  major  ?  Tut  I 
out  you  are  a  father,  with  a  tight,  pretty  lass  of  yous 
own  ;  what  cares  an  old  widower  for  bright  een  and 
sunny  hair  ?  Hast  heard  of  our  spy  of  kte,  the  fair 
Isabel  ?"  he  a&ked,  throwing  himself  into  one  of  the 
highback  chairs,  but  immediately  vacating  it  as  if 
he  would  choose  a  more  comfortable  seat,  and  pla-* 
cing  himself  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  No,  major, 
don't  rise.  That  villain  of  mine,  Pascalet,  tells  me 
you  are  hurt — ^but  not  badly,  I  hope." 

"  A  slight  wound  in  the  temples,  received  sin- 
gularly enough  from  a  four-pounder  thrown  from 
hand  b^  a  young  gallows-bird.  I  shall  be  in  my 
saddle  m  a  day  oi  two." 
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"I  am^glad  it  is  no  worse.  You  have  heard 
nothing  from  your  daughter  since  she  was  spirited 
away  to  Kingsbridge  ?" 

"  Indirectly,  that  she  is  still  there  and  well." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  Washington's  sagacity  should  have 
marred  our  plan,  which  seemed  to  tend  to  so  fair 
an  issue.  But  we  have  laid  a  deeper  train  now, 
and  1  tKink  'twill  hardly  fail  us." 
.  "  Have  you  heard  from  our  friends  in  the  city  ?" 
inquired  Major  Ney. 

"  Not'for  two  days,  when  Bellamy  sent  word  that 
all  was  nearly  ripe,  and  that  by  six  this  evening 
we  should  hear  again,  when  and  where  to  meet 
them  with  our  boats  ;*  but,  if  no  tidings  came  from 
,them,  to  believe  their  messenger  intercepted,  and 
endeavour  to  send  one*  to  them  who  could  be  sure 
of  retuminff  safely ;  further,  he  stated  that  a  single 
boat  wouldfind no  difficulty,  with  proper  caution,  in 
effecting  a  landing  near  Crown  f^oint  after  nightfall.'* 

"'Tis  now  eight,  my  lord.  You  should  have 
seen  Bellamy's  messenger  ere  this.  Whom  did  he 
send  on  the  first  message  ?"  , 

"  Impatient  at  their  delay  and  the  long  interval 
of  news,  I  despatched  the  Frenchman's  valet,  Pas- 
calet,'who  has  taken  a  fancy  to  attach  himself  to  my « 
person.    "  He  returned  to  me  \^ith  their  message. 

"  Who  is  this  Pascalet  T 

"  A  very  villain,  if  nature  ever  made  the  pattern 
of  one.  A  compound  of  craft,  impish  shrewdness, 
malice,  and  meanness.  His  eye  gleams  with  the 
serpent's*  cunning,  while  he  wears  the  look  of  id- 
iocy. He  would  stoop  to  lick  my  shoe  if  I  bade 
him,  but  would  rise  to  strike  his  dagger  in  my 
breast  in  atonement  for  the  servility  and  in  re- 
venge for  the  insult.  He  has  no  human  soul,  but 
is  only,  for  the  moment,  magnetized  into  humanity 
by  contact  with  his  fellow-creatures." 
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'*  True ;  but  I  fear  him  not.  I  do  not  have  bim 
much  about  my  person;  he  still  serves  his  own 
master,  a^d  only  myself  since  the  desertion  of  my 
valet.  His  master,  by-the-by,  is  his  very  proto- 
type, with  the  same  dark  spirit  refined  and  made 
more  dangerous  by  education.  They  seem  to  have 
been  in  each  other's  society  so  long,  that,  if  one  was 
originally  the  greater  devil,  they  have  now  become 
like  bodies  of  unequal  temperature  placed  in  juxta-> 
position,  equally  diab(Jical.  Like  master  like  man, 
in  very  truth." 

"  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  this  is  an  enterprise 
in  which  intelligence  as  well  as  craft  is  necessary. 
The  information  of  thet  valet  I  would  not  rely  on,  nor 
trust  him  too  far.  Suppose  you  send  the  chevalier, 
as  he  styles  himself,  on  his  parole,  and  promise  him 
hi9  liberty  if  he  successfully  fulfils  the  object  of  his 
mission.     His  politics,  at  least,  are  on  our  side." 

^  Parole  ?" 

^  Is  he  not  now  on  parole,  my  lord,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  camp  ?  He  is  doubtless  a  bad  man, 
but  he  holds  those  lofty  sentiments  of  military  hon* 
our,  in  a  case  where  bis  word  is  pledged,  which  so 
peculiarly  characterizes  the  enthusiastic,  incohe- 
rent Frenchman  of  the  day.  As  a  sddier,  he  will 
give  and  keep  his  word;  as  a  man,  I  would  not  trust 
him  a  teth^r^s  length.'* 

"  You  may  be  right.  He  seems  too  like  one  of 
those  men  such  stirring  times  as  these  create,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  excitement  and  adven- 
ture, *  tcjours  pres*  their  motto.  I  believe  you  are  in 
the  right,  Ney.  It  strikes  me  he  is  the  very  man 
to  serve  our  purpose ;  and  then,  if  it  fails,  we  can 
make  him  the  scapegoat..  Our  friends  ashore,  in; 
that  case,  will  be  glad  to  have  a  neck  between  then) 
and  a  rebel  gallowa.    Gall  him,  Ney.    W^'U  ^"^ 
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him  into  our  coiiiicils>  and,  by  a  show  of  oonfide^cei 
bring  him  glibly  over  to  our  purpose." 

Pascalet  was  summoned,  and  sent  to  a  group  of  x 
tents  in  the  rear  of  the  house ;  after  a  short  absence 
he  returned,  and  ushered  a  dark  foreigner  into  the 
Uttle  room  where  Percy  and  Ney,  leisurely  discus* 
sing  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  prospects  of  the 
morrow,  were  awaiting  his  appearance^ 

"  Messieurs,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  and  almost 
cringingly,  and  speaking  in  tolerable  English,  ^'your 
servant  \  Ah,  mi  Lord  Percy !  pardon  me  I  I  am 
your  very  humble  servant." 

"  Chevalier,"  said  Percy,  rising  and  approaching 
the  bowing  foreigner  with  one  of  his  blandest 
smiles,  "  you  do  us  great  honour.  Pray  be  seated. 
Pascalet,  you  need  not  leave  the  room*— thrust  in 
your  whole  body !  We  have  occupation  for  some 
of  your  leisure  hours." 

"  Oui,  mi  lor.  I  yill  atan',  mi  lor,  here  by  de  dooc 
de  I'appartement,"  he  said,  shuttinff  the  door  hesita- 
tingly, widi  the  timid  air  of  one  virno  felt  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  lion,  and  felt  that  he  was  closing 
&e  only  avenue  of  escape;  yet  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  Lord  Percy  that  all  this  humility  waa 
the  artful  guise  of  confidence  and  impudence. 

Pascalet  approached  the  presence  of  his  superiors 
ke  a  whipped,  dog  who  is  called  back  to  further 
discipline  of  the  lash  by  his  master's  voiQC ;  among 
his  equals  or  inferiors  he  was  as  ready,  with  bark 
and  teeth  as  the  same  cur  snarling  among  its  fel- 
lows or  tyrannizing  over  whelps  of  lower  degree. 
He  could  be  likened  only  to  a  snake  that  goes 
crawling  among  men,  ready  to  strike  its  fangs  into 
their  heels.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  low 
in  stature,  with  broad,  square  shoulders,  but  his 
figure  was  as  straight  as  an  arrow  :  he  was  slight 
bm  muscular, und  as  active  as  a  cat.    He  wore  a 


eoturse  blue  frock  wil^ut  a  coUar,  smaIl-*clothe8  of 
French  cassimer^,  yellow  boBe»  and  paste  ahoe- 
-    buckles.     His  neck,  which  was  encircled  seyeral 
times  by  a  soiled  yellow  silk  kerchtei^  waa  long  arid 
scraggy,  and  surmounted  by  a  triangukr^haped 
head,  covered  by  a  mass  of  black  hair,,  thick  and 
rough  like  a  bear's  fur.    His  forehead  was  low, 
narrow,  and  projecting,  but  entirely  concealed  by  his 
hair,  which  overhung  the .  penthouse  formed   by 
his  bristly  eyebrows.     His  eyes  were  sunken  asa 
hloodshotten,  with  little  restless  papils,  the  luatrous 
gleam  of  which  reiimbled  a  rattlesnake's;   their 
general  expression  was  that  of  wily  cunning  and  ac- 
tive isruspicion.    His  thin  face  was  sallow,  and  half 
hidden  in  enormous  black  whiskers,  and  disfigured 
with  scars.     His  hands  were  ruoariLably  smaU, 
yellow,  and  thin,  with  a  nervous,  asaassin^ike  look, 
and  seemed  to  be  almost  as  expressive  of  the  rest- 
less character  of  the  man  as  his  coimtenance.    His 
Sassions  seemed  to  be  impulsive  in  their  nature^ 
ut  deliberative  in  their  operations.    He  was  quick 
•id  decide,  cool  (o  act.    During  the  conference,  he 
stood  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door ;  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast^  but  his  eyes  taking  note  of 
everything  that  passed  around  him.     Altogether^ 
he  was  one  of  those  men  who^  at  the  first  glance, 
strike  the  beholder  with  revolting  and  painful  emo- 
tions, which  tiiey  can  neither  account  for  nor  ex- 
press. 

llie  master  of  this  man,  the  soi-dismU  chevalier, 
was  a  tall^  exceedingly  spare-built  figure,  upweucd 
of  six  feet  hish,  erect  and  military ;  dreased  in-  a 
long  sunout  of  coarse  French  cloth,  in  shape  some- 
what similar  to  the  Canadian  capote,  but  differing 
from  that  garment  in  its  length  by  reaching  nei 
to  the  ankles  o^ the  wearer;  and  at  the^waiat,- 
fitead  of  being  girdled  by  a  sash^  a  hpoad  Boi^ 


belt  was  bucftled  round  hiiii^  In  the  place  of 
boots,  so  essential  to  the  costume  of  an  officer,  he 
wore  high-heeled  shoes  adorned  by  a  pair  of  cost- 
ly buckles ;  his  belt  was  without  a  swoid,  and  the 
chains  to  which  it  had  been  appended  were  hooked 
together  in  a  loop.  Under  his  arm  he  carried  a 
richly*laced  chapeau,  and,  judging  alone  from  his 
dress,  the  observer  might  have  set  him  down-either 
for  an  officer  or  a  ciyilian.  His  face  was  ova],  col- 
ourless, and  wholly  divested  of  whiskers  or  beard; 
his  forehead  was  high  and  bald ;  his  brows  abrupt 
and  prominent ;  his  eyes  were  of  a  light  hazel  col- 
our^  and  wore  an  unpleasing,  sinister  expression, 
and  never  directly  encoimtered  those  of  others; 
his  nostril  was  thin  and  transparent,  and  expandr 
ing  at  every  emotion,  as  we  have  seen  those  of  a 
mettled  courser ;  his  under  lip  had  a  sensual  ful- 
ness, and  the  upper,  which  was  finely  chiselled; 
wore  a  short,  malignant  curl ;  his  look  was  wary 
and  alert;  and  while  he  observed  everything  and 
studied  others  closely,  ho  was,  apparently,  the  most 
indifferent  and  unobserving.  His  face  presented  % 
singular  combination  of  ferocity  and  mildness, 
frankness  and  suspicion,  candour  and  craft,  pride 
and  humility,  manly  strength  and  feminine  softness. 
Over  all  the  exte^or  man  there  shone  a  lustre  of 
courtly  polish. 

He  entered  the  room  bowinsand  smiling ;  took 
the  chair  offered  him  by  Lord  rercy,  and,  at  first, 
accommodated  himself  to  its  uncomfortable  shape 
with  habitual  politeness ;  but,  finding  his  attitude 
left  him  lower  than  the  others,  he  rose  again,  and, 
with  an  apcdocy  that  he  had  been'  sitting  all  the 
evening,  took  nis  station  behind  it  leaning  upon  its 
back. 

"  Chevalier,"  sajd  the  earl,  "  I  have  taken  the 

liberty  of  sending  to  invite  you  to  join  our  chscus 
nions." 
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'  The  chevalier  bowed,  looked  inquiringly  and  bus* 
piciously  from  one  gentleman  to  the  other,  and  then^ 
said, 

*'  I  am  honoured,  mi  lord.  The  Earl  of  Percie 
haa  but  to  speak  to  be  obeyed." 

"  When  our  fri^te  captured  you  in  an  enemy's 
ship,  you  were,  if  I  remember,  bound  to  Quebec  ]" 
^      "  Mi  lord  is  very  correct." 

"You  have  frequently  desired  to  be  exchanged, 
that  you  might  accomphsh  your  original  intention ; 
at  least,  I  am  so  informed  by  your  valet,  Pascalet." 

'*  It  is  true,  mi  lord.  Mais,  mon  Dieu  !"  he  ad- 
ded, quickly, "  I  am  no  subject  for  exchange.  I  am 
no  enemy  to  King  George,  but  a  loyal  Canadian 
sujet." 

"  You  have  not  proved  it,  chevalier,  and  we  must 
treat  you  as  a  prisoner,  although  we  sincerely  re- 
gret to  do  so,"  said  the  benign  earl,  with  affability. 
"  But  I  desire  to  propose  toyou  a  means  of  at  once 
obtaining  your  freedom.  There  is  a  plan  ripe  for 
the  abduction  of  a  rebel  officer  of  high  rank.  The 
conspirators  are  now  assembled  in  a  certain  house 
in  New- York.  I  wish  to  communicate  with  them. 
We  have  seen  fit  to  extend  your  parole,  which,  like 
a  Frenchman  and  a  man  of  honour,  you  have  so  long 
kept  sacred,  on  condition  that,  with  rascalet  as  your 
guide,  you  will  see  these  gentlemen,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  return  and  report  their  proceedings ;  this 
faithfully  done,  chevalier,  your  liberty  is  in  your 
own  hands.  You  hear  the  terms  ?"  continued  Lord 
Percy,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

The  chevalier^eyed  the  two  gentlemen,  and  even 
glanced  to  mark  the  expression  of  Paacalet's  face, 
like  one  who  always  looks  in  men's  countenancoB 
for  a  construction  that  shall  contradict  or  convey 
an  opposite  meaning  to  their  words,  as  if  he  re* 
garded  these  as  riddles  which  crafty  penttrati^n 
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would  unraVel.  Discovering  notfasng  to  prevent 
Mb  taking  tlieir  words  in  their  obvious  meaning,  he 
said  with  complacency,  but  carefully  guarding  his 
countenance, 

*^  Mi  lord,  I  accept  the  mission  widi  pleasure." 

^^  You  have,  then,  your  parole,  chevalier !  Pas- 
calet  will  be  your  guide,  for  he  has  been  to  the  city 
before.  Take  this  seal  as  your  authority,  and  bring  ^ 
me,  by  letters  or  verbally,  the  condition  of  affairs. 
Pasdalet's  wit  will  find  a  way  of  crossing  the  wateir. 
He'hung  to  the  rudder  of  one  of  the'enemy's  barges, 
Ney,  two' nights  since,  and  was  safely  towed  across. 
A  wet  jacket  is  not,  however,  a  part  of  the  condl«- 
tions,'  chevalier." 

Scrutinizing  their  features  once  more,  as  if  he 
would  find  something  iti  their  faces  that  •  had  not 
escaped  their  lips,  he  bowed  courteously,  received 
a  sword  handed  him  by  Major  Ney,  and,  after  some 
fiirth^r  instructions  from  Lord  Percy,  left  the  room, 
followed  by  Pascalet. 

*'  There  go  a  precious  pair  of  villains,  my  lord." 

*^  And  they,  or  the  greater  one  of  them,  is  like  to 
stay;  farewell  to  that  sword,  Ney." 

"  *Twcre  well  gone  if  'twould  keep  him  away.** 

*^  I  wonder  at  Lord  Howe's  whiin  at  keeping  him 
so  long  a  prisoner.  But  we  must  hear  from  our 
friends,  uid  English  blood  has  been  shed  too  freely 
to-day  to  risk  more  of  it  in  this  enterprise.  But» 
my  lord,  you  go  not  forth  to-night  ?" 

^  I  have  matters  to  talk  over  with  Clinton,  and 
must  leave." 

"  Do  we  force  the  lines  in  the  morning  ?' 
,  ^  No ;  but  we  shall  break  ground  in  form  to«> 
mon'ow  night."  * 

^  Thank  Heaven,  by  that  time  I  shall  be  fit  f(» 
the  saddle.  So,  then,  my  lord,  if  you  will  not  share 
my  qpsnte^,  good-night." 


''Good'-ni^hVaDd  may  your  dbreawB  fae  of  the 
fair  rustic — pshaw  !  I  forget  thou  art  a  pater-fami<> 
lias.  When  this  chevalier  returns,  send  word  to 
my  tent.*' 

Thus  speaking,  Lcurd  Percy  wrs^ped  his  cloak 
around  him,  and,  wiih  his  drawn  sword  concealed 
beneath  it,  left  the  farmhouse,  and,  without  inter- 
ruption, gained  the  quarters  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

The  chevalier  and  his  companion  pursued  theit 
way  silently  but  rapidly  across  the  field,  the  latter 
taking  the  lead  as  guide,  and,  after  a  walk  of  half 
a  mile,  they  entered  a  wood  bordering  on  a  brook 
that  emptied  into  Whaaleboght  Bay.  Descending 
the  steep  bank  by  clinging  to  bushes,  they  turned 
short  to  the  left,  following  the  course  of  the  stream 
before  mentioned,  now  scrambling  along  it  by  a 
rough  track  strewn  with  stones,  now  crossing  and 
then  recrossing  it  when  their  path  was  i^ut  in  by 
approaching  banks,  and  now  leaping  frc»n  rock  to 
rock.  They  at  length  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the 
creek,  and  beheld  the  little  bay  of  Whaaleboght  , 
stretching  before  them ;  the  campfires  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  on  their  left;  and,  far  distant,  the  lights 
of  the  ci^  flung  their  spiral,  wavy  lines  over  the 
iVater.  Even  to  this  retired  spot  the  fight  had  pen-* 
etrated ;  and  several  bodies  ot  Americans,  who  had 
fled  to  the  shore  to  take  boats,  lay  dead  on  the  beach 
where  they  had  struggled  in  vain  for  their  lives. 

Kot  finding  any  bpat,  the  two  proceeded  higfa^ 
up  the  beach  uptil  they  came  to  a  point  of  land 
where  the  East  River  was  narrower  than  below, 
and  from  which,  favoured  by  the  tide,  they  could 
cross  obliquely  to  the  city.  After  looking  about  , 
for  some  time,  Pascalet  found  a  small  wherry  con« 
cealed  beneath  a  clump  of  willows  in  a  narrow  in- 
let worn  in  the  sand  by  a  torrent. 

**  Mon  Dieu !"  he  exclaimed,  as,  in  taking  bpld  of 


the  wherry  to  dntg  it  from  its  concealment,  he  heard 
a  heavy  fxotax ;  '^c'est  le  diable  P  but  the  next  in- 
stant, as  if  comprehending  the  cause  of  the  noise, 
he  thrust  one  hand  through  the  foliage  and  grasped 
a  man  by  the  breast ;  with  the  other  he  drew  his 
stiletto,  brandished  it  in  the  air,  and,  with  /'  sa- 
or-r-r-e!"  rolling  froin  his  tongue,  was  about  to 
bury  it  in  his  body,  when  the  chevalier  caught  his 
arm. 

"  Hold,  Pascalet !  YouVe  killed  rebels  enough 
to-day.  If  he  is  the  owner  of  the  boat,  we'll  make 
him  row  us  across.  There  is  time  enough  to  kih 
him  when  weVe  done  with  him." 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Mary  T  cried  the 
man,  in  provincial  French,  at  the  same  time  strug- 
gling to  free  himself  from  the  muscular  grasp  upon 
his  chest,  "  spare  my  life ;  I  am  a  true  man — oh 
misericorde  !    Mercy,  mercy !" 

"By  the  holy  church !  we've  a  bon  comrade 
here,"  said  Pascalet,  in  French,  dropping  his  arm 
and  releasing  his  hold,  "  and  a  howling  one  too. 
Stir  out  of  that,  and  let  us  see  who  thou  art  that 
hast  a  hfe  worth  so  much  yelling  for!  Out! 
Crawl,  or  I  will  make  thee  tune  thy  pipes  to  some' 
purpose !" 

"  Patient,  good  friend,"  said  the  man,  in  Canadian 
French ;  "  put  up  that  dangerous  whinger,  an  it 
please  thee.  It  might  do  mischief  of  itself.  No, 
no  !  force  me  not  I  I  will  come  out.'  I  am  com- 
ing  1  Thank  the  saints !  ye  are  friends  and  true 
men.  Bless  me,  how  sweet  er  words  sound ;  'tis 
long  since  I've  heard  such  sweet  words !  Prithee, 
friend  and  countryman,  be  not  over  hasty !  Seest 
thou  hot  I'm  coming  ?"  ^ 

,    At  length,  ^fter  very  manifest  reluctance    l>e 
placed  his  feet  on  the  ground,  trembling  and  talk- 
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iBg  all  the  while  id  tones  dolefully  pitched  to  dis* 
arm  the  dangers  with  which  he  felt  himself  sur- 
rounded. He  had  no  sooner  shown  himself,  than, 
droppinff  on  his  knees^  he  began  to  plead  piteously 
for  nis  life.  x  ' 

"  Hist,  thou  liver-loon  1"  safd  Pascalet ;  "  if 'twere 
not  for  thy  Canadian  tongue,  I  would  whisk  off 
thy  head  as  I  would  a  garlic  top !  Whist!  or  thy 
speech  shall  not  longer  keep  thy  head.  Who  art 
thou,  villain  ?  Tell  me  thy  name  and  country^  and 
why  thou  art  here  ?" 

"  A  poor  peasant  of  Chaudiere,  whom  the  devil 
has  driven  out  to  the  wars,  who  never  did  harm  to 
living  soul,  so  save  me,  mercy !  'Twas  to  save 
the  lives  of  many,  who  would  else  have  been  slain 
by  me  had  I  continued  in  battle,  that  I  hid  my  val- 
oiir  aneath.  this  boat  I  No,  I  am  no  ill-hearted  man, 
friend !  I  would  not  harm  a  hair  o'  thy  head  if  I 
were  to  get  the  strampado  for  not  doing  it.  By  my 
beard  would  I  not !" 

"Thou  art  the  most  valiant  coward  and  most 
cowardly  braggart  these  ears  ever  listened  to. 
Sacre  I  I  know  not  if  thou  art  the  more  knave  or 
fool.  But  wert  never  christened?  Thy  name, 
villain?" 

"  Jacques  Cloots,  courageous  sir." 

"Cloots?  Jacques  Cloots?  and  from  Chaudi- 
ere, sayst  thou  ?" 

"  Even  so,  your  valiancy ;  and  now  a  rebel — ^that 
is,  if  thou  beest  un ;  if  not,  I  am  one  o'  the  enemy, 
as  it  suits  your  valour's  humour." 

"  Mon  6ieu  !"  cried  Pascalet ;  "  art  thou  that 
Jacques  Cloots  whom  I  have  ducked  for  pastime 
in  the  Chaudiere ;  tied  by  the  thumb  to  a  tree  in 
June,  sticking  thy  nose  with  honey;  made  thee 
swallow  tadpoles  and  swear  them  oysters ;  fed  thea 
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with  pebbles  for  sugarplums,  a&d  pomtlded  thee  at 
my  pleasure  ?  By  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  Sir  Chev-^ 
alier !  I  have  cauffht  a  Tartar." 

During  this  address,  Jacques,  who,  after  his  dis- 
comfiture,  had  chanced  to  find  and  occupy  the  hi« 
ding-place  from  whicli  he  was  so  ceremoniously 
dragged  forth^  groaned  in  agony.  At  each  enumer* 
ation  of  Pascalet^s  exploits  and  his  own  martyrdoms 
he  would  mutter  something  between  an  exorcism 
and  a  prayerful  ejaculation;  when  he  ended,  he 
clasped  his  hands  and  emitted  a  deep  groan,  like 
one  who  had  resigned  himself  to  isome  dreadful 
destiny  that  was  in  waiting  for  him. 

** Speak,  clown!  art  thou  not  that  yeritable 
Jacques  Cloots  who,  with  the^  soul  of  a  mouse, 
would* make  thy  fellows  believe  thou  wert  a  lion; 
while. ^u  couldst  not  bear  to  see  me,  in  mere 
sport,  tear  a  live  ftog's  hindJegs  oiF?" 

"  I — I  am*  Art  thou  Pascalet — Pascalet  le  Di- 
ablo r 

"  Pascalet  le  Diable  ?  Dost  wish  to  taste  my 
steel  ?     I  am  Pascalet  Layet,  peasant." 

"  By  my  beard !"  criea  Jacques,  briskly,  **  I 
thought  thou  wert  hun^." 

"  There  you  have  it  r'  said  the  chevalier. 

"  Fiend  take  thy  thoughts !"  exclaimed  Pascalet, 

f  rasping  his  weapon ;  tben^  relinquishing  the  hilt, 
e  laughingly  said,  "I  hear  it  was  so  reported. 

Which  side  boasts  your  sword^s  exploits  in  this 

warfare  ?     Speak ;  art  thou  a  rebel  ?" 

"  No,  good  Pascalet,  not  I.    I  am  a  true  man." 
**  We  mBst  not  delay  here,  Pascalet,"  said  the 

chevalier ;  '^  if  he  is  thy  countryman,  press  him  for 

our  service.     He  can  wield  an  oar  as  well  as  a 

musket." 

"  A  musket  ?    I'll  warrant  he  never  put  finger  to 

one  in  his  life,"  said  Pascalet,  as  he  proceecfed  to 
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draw  out  the  boat.  -  *'  Hast  thou  e'er  pulled  trigger^ 
peasant  f 

^*  I  have  pointed  my  gun  many  a  time  at  the  en- 
emy," replied  Jacques,  stoutly;  ''but,  somehow^ 
I  couldn't  have  the  heart,  when  I  knew  'twas  load- 
ed with  a  bullet,  to  fire  it  right  against  men's  broad 
breasts.  I  haven't  loaded  with  bullets  since  I  like 
to  ha'  fired  and  killed  a  red-coated  soldier  once. 
'Tis  cruel  wicked  to  kill  folks;  and  I  thinks  it  be 
just  full  as  wicked  to  kill  a  good  many  m  a  heap, 
like  to-day,  as  to  slay  one  at  a  time ;  but  the  great 
uns  don't  think  so,  and  they  knows  best." 

Thtt8  speakinff,  he  put  bis  shoulder  to  the  boat, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  Pascalet,  floated  it. 

"There's  philosophy  for  you,  Pascalet.  Yotur 
friend  is  not  so  green  as  you  think,"  said  the  chev- 
alier, stepping  into  the  boat. 

"  A  mere  suckling !     Balaam's  ^ss  speaking  by 

dint  of  beating.    Take  that  oar,  peasant,  and  see 

'if  thou  hast  the  wit  to  pull  it.    A  greater  miracle 

than  thy  presence  here  has  not  been  m  Rome.    Thy 

dam  should  not  have  weaned  thee  till  thou  hadst  cut 

thy  wisdom-teeth.     Now — dip  deep!     Look  not 

round  if  thy  oar  happen  to  knock  a  fish  on  the  head, 

'  or  thou  wilt  suddenly  feel  thy  bones  sorer  than  thy 

'  conscience  will  be  at  the  deed." 

Jacques  mechanically  seated  himself  on  the 
'  thwarts,  and  pulled  at  the  after-oar  by  Pascalet's 
order.  Pascalet  placed  himself  behind  him  and 
-pulled  the  bow-oar,  which  he  brought  with  vioii- 
lence  against  his  back  at  every  **  feather"  caught  by 
the  sweep  of  the  inexperienced  rower,  like  one  with 
whom  cruelty  was  habitual,  and  who  was  gratified 
at  havinff  an  old  victim  once  more  in  his  grasp.  * 

The  headland  they  left  was  directly  opposits 

Crown  Point,  now  caUed  Corlear's  Hook,  then  halt 

a  league  above  the  town.    A  few  scattered  housesp 
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unth  pastures,  gardens,  and  forests,  were  its  features 
at  that  period :  now  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cily, 
^hich  has  grown  more  than  a  league  beyond  it, 
dense  with  nouses,  thronged  with  population,  and 
its  shores  lined  with  wharves  and  shipping. 

The  water  wa^  perfecUy  smooth,  reftecttng  the 
minutest  stars  in  its  clear  mirror  as  the  boat  ^ided 
out  from  the  land  and  held  its  way  to  the  opposite 
shore^  with  many  a  curse  from  the  cruel  Pascalet, 
and  naany  a  groan  from  the  patient,  enduring 
Jacques,  against  whose  back  his  old  tormentor  kept 
up  a  regular  system  of  annoyance — ^the  pastime  ot 
a  spirit  that,  like  his  own^  found,  delighl  only  in  in- 
flicting pain. 

The  river  was  deserted.  No  vessels  rode  at  an- 
chor in  the  stream  or  lay  by  the  shore.  Commerce, 
had  folded  her  wings  at  the  approach  of  war,  or, 
spreading  them,  had  taken  her  night  to  other  seas. 
Their  boat  seemed  to  be  the  .only  inhabitant  of 
the  waters.  .  At  length  the  shores  of  Lone  Island 
became  more  indistinct,  and  the  trees  ana  an  oc^ 
casional  dwelling  on  the  side  towards  which  they 
were  steering  stood  out  from  the  obscurity,  till  at 
length  the  dark  outline  of  the  edifices  of  the  city 
could  be  braced  against  the  sky.  They  shot  close 
into  the  land  where  the  trees  overhung  the  water. 
After  looking  cautiously  around,  they  landed,  and, 
securing  their  boat  to  a  projecting  root,  covered  it 
with  branches.  The  chevalier  now  questioned 
Pascalet  respecting  the  course  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue, and  dien  bade  him  lead  on.  . 
.  Without  ascending  the  bank  to  avoid  some  de>- 
tachments  of  the  enemy  stationed  not  far  from  the 
x^ver,  they  traversed  the  beach  until  they  came  to 
the  place  from  which  Arden  had  embarked  tp  es- 
'cort  Eugenie  to  Kip's  Bay. 

PaiH^t  skulked  along  the  shore  with  the  confi- 
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dent  pace  and  direct  adrance  of  one  familiar  with  the 
localities;  When  he^  came  in  sight  of  the  platform 
before  mentioned  and*the  boats  moored  around  it,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  discovering  that  it  was  occupied 
by  a  sentixiel.  After  delaying  a  mom^it  to  recon- 
noitre, making  a  gesture  of  cau^on,  he  crept  for- 
ward on  his  knees,  bringing  a  tree  in  a  line  between 
his  course  and  the  soldier ;  then,  carefully  watching 
his  owortunity,  as  the  man  mrned  in  his  walk  he 
put  on  his  shoes,  bounded  forward  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  cat,  and  sprung  upon  the  platform.  The 
next  instant  he  was  on  the  man'^  back,  with  his 
fingers  firmly  grasping  his  throat.  The  soldier,  in 
surprise  andf  agony,  dropped  his  musket  into  the 
water,  and,  after  a  briei  struggle,  fell  tq  the  plat- 
form ;  but  the  noise  of  his  foil  was  skilfully  broken 
by  the  cool  and  cautious  assassin,  who  drew  hts 
knife  as  he  fell  and  buried  it  in  his  heart :  he  then 
pitched  the  body  over  into  the  water.  This  was 
all  done  in  a  moment  of  time. 

*'  That  was  a  needless  blow,  Pascalet,"  coolly 
said  the  chevalier,  who  now  came  up;  "'twould 
hare  been  enough  to  take  his  arm^.'^ 

"Ay,  and  so  let  him  loose  to  set  a  party  ofdra- 
goens  upon  our  heels.  What's  one  man's  blood, 
more  or  less,  in  the  count  of  to-day's  sport?" 
■  **  Hast  thee,  in  verity ,-slain  the  soldier  I  but  now 
saw  walking  so  bravely  here?"  inquired  Jacques, 
trembling  smd  breathing  with  difficulty  from  terror. 

"  In  verity  have  I,"  answered  Pascalet,  wiping 
his  blade  upon  the  skirt  of  his  frock ;  "  and  I  will 
send  thee  to  keep  him  company  unless  thou  keep 
thy  tongue  and  curiosity  to  thyself.  Am  I  to  ac- 
count to  thee  {or  every  fool's  blood  I  chance  to 
spill  ?  Follow,  and,  if  thou  art  wise,  shut  thy  jaws 
and  use  thy  feet !" 

Pascalet  again  took  the  lead  and  passed  up  the 

S2 


lane  alone  which  the  carriage  had  driven  with 
Arden  and  Eugenie ;  and,  turning  to  the  left  into 
the  road  leading  to  the  city,  the  party  proceeded 
at  a  swift  pace  towards  the  place  of  meeting  cho- 
sen by  the  conspirators. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   MISER. 

In  a  quarter  of  the  town  to  which  the  reader 
already  has  been  introduced,  and  at  the  outlet  of 
the  steep  street  opening  into  the  square  which  the 
disguised  Eugenie  crossed  to  eain  the  mansion  of 
General  Washington,  stood,  at  the  period  of  our  tale, 
an  ancient  brick  dwelling,  with  sunken  foundations, 
and  a  steep  tiled  roof  projecting  far  over  the  side- 
walk. It  looked  on  the  square,  and  had  the  air  of 
having  been,  in  earlier  days,  a  mansion  of  the  better 
sort,  although  now  displaying  broken  sashes,  shat- 
tered hinges  and  shutters,  and  dilapidated  steps 
leading  to  the  only  door  in  front,  which  seemed  to 
be  nailed  up  and  never  used. 

The  side  bordering  on  the  steep  lane  which,  with 
a  short*  descent  and  a  longer  ascent,  led  to  Broad- 
way, was  a  plain  dead  wall,  tarnished  and  crumbled 
with  time,  perforated  in  the  midst  by  one  small 
square  winaow,  set  with  four  glass  j)anes  of  the 
kind  called  "  bull's  eyes,"  admitting. light,  but  im- 
pervious to  vision.  At  the  termination  of  this  wall 
of  the  house,  and  about  thirty  feet  down  the  alley, 
was  a  low,  narrow  door  cut  in  the  angle,  apparent* 
ly  done  after  the  house  was  built,  and  sunken  be* 
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neath  the  pavement  several  inches.     The  door  was 
strong,  of  thick  oak,  and  had  once  been  painted  red. 
About  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  battle 
of  Brooklyn,  and  just  before  we  took  leave  of  the 
chevalier  and  his  party  on  their  way  to  their  ren- 
dezvous, a  man  in  a  military  chapeau,  and  wrapped 
in  aQ  ample  Spanish  cloak,  rather  worn  for  disguise 
than  for  comfort,  suddenly  turned  from  the  square 
into  this  lane.     Glaticinff  hastily  up,  and  seeing  a 
faint  light  shining  through  the  little  window  of  the 
house  we  ha^e  just  described,  he  quickened  his 
pace  down  the  steep  sidewalk,  and,  approaching  the 
'little  wicket,  knocked  deliberately  four  times,  and, 
after  a  brief  pause,  repeated  two  additional  strokes 
'  in  quick  succession.     In  a  few  moments  a  shuf- 
fling footstep  was  hea^d  within,  a  light  glimmered 
through  the  keyhole  and  shone  over  the  top  of  the 
door,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  applicant's 
eyes,  and  a  croaking  voice  asked  his  business  at 
that  hour  of  the  night. 

"  Unbar,  Father  Gerret  I  Dost  not  know,  old 
skinflint,  how  much  lY.  and  II..  make  ?" 

The  noise  of  a  falling  bar  was  followed  by  that 
of.  the  plattering  of  a  key,  applied  with  trembling 
hands  to  the  lock,  and  the  creaking  of  the  bolt ;  the 
door  slowly  turned  on  its  hinges,  and  an  old  man 
appeared  with  a  haggard  face,  sharp  features,  and 
sunken  eyes,  in  whose  countenance  fear  and  sus- 
picion were  mingled.  He  bore  a  piece  of  tallow 
candle,  placed  in  a  gourd,  in  his  hands,  which  also 
grasped  a  bunch  of  keys,  securely  attached  to  his 
skinny  wrist  by  a  leather  thong.  He  appeared 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  .to  which  care  and  imagi- 
nary want  had  added  full  ten  more.  His  garments 
were  composed  of  elements  widely  differing  from 
each  other  in  texture  and  hue.  His  breeches  rep- 
xmented  every  Tariety  of  bombasin  that  ever  was 
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given^  away  from  shops  in  the  shape  of  patterns, 
and  his  broad-flapped  coat,  which  buttoned  so 
closely  to  his  chin  as  to  leare  his  property  in  un* 
der  teguments  a  matter  of  doubt,  as  ii  determined 
not  to  be  outdone  by  the  nether  garment,  vied  in- 
the  variety  of  its  shape,  in  the  texture  and  colour 
of  its  component  parts,  with  the  party-coloured  dis- 
play of  the  ismallclothes :  the  coat,  oeing  the  more 
nonourable  garment,  was,  however,  a  patchwork 
of  broadcloth,  with  an  economical  intermixture  cS 
cassimere.  His  shoes,  plainly,  were  never  made.for 
bis  feet,  but  doubtless  the  fruit  of  some  forage  in 
the  suburbs  ;  one  was  too  lar^e,  and  the  other  as 
much  too  small,  having  to  be  worn  down  at  the  heel^ 
which  protruded  some  two  inches  behind.  His 
stockings  were  a  labyrinthof  darns,  defying  anal 
sis  for  the  detection  of  their  original  hue.  liis 
ead  was  covered  with  a  coarse  brown  wig ;  it  was 
worn  awry,  and  long  had  been  oblivious  of  powder. 
Altogether,  .in  wig  and  breeches,  stockings  and 
shoes,  miser  was  written  as  plainly  upon  the  exter- 
nal man  of  Joseph  Gerret,  or  Dom.  Joseph  Gerret, 
as  he  was  called  from  the  circumstance  of  hts  hav- 
ing taught  Latin  in  his  earlier  days,  as  if  eaeh  ar- 
ticle of  apparel  stood  forth  in  an  individual  letter 
to  form  the  word.  His  face  wore  an  anxious  «ir» 
and  his  glassy  ^ay  eyes  were  at  aH  times  restless. 

^'  Enter,  enter  quick^  that  I  may  shut  to  the 
door,"  he  said,  in  a  querulous  voice;  ^  this  opening 
o*  doors  o'  nights  is  awful.  I  shall  be  robbed — 
murdered  in  my  bed!  For  tenpence  more  than 
you  give  me  for  the  use  of  mj  lumber-room,  will 
I  not  ba^e  thee  here  another  ntght." 

^^  Peace,  old  man,  and  light  me  up,^  said  the 
stranger,  sternly.     "  Are  they  all  here  ?* 

"6od  be  praised,  they  are.  Heaven  ha'  mer- 
cy !  I  shall  yet  be  roHbed  among  ye  P 
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The  old  man  led  the  way  through  a  passage  so 

narrow  as  not  to  admit  two  to  walk  abreast ;  at 

the  extremity  was  a  winding,  dilapidated  stairway. 

This  they  ascended  with  some  difficulty  from  the 

obstruction  of  empty  boxes,  bags  of  feathers,  and 

broken  furniture,  which  Joseph  seemed  to  have 

placed  there  to  break  the  necks  of  robbers  who 

.  might  venture  to  ascend  to  his  stronghold.    The 

stranger  mored  on,  however,  in  silence,  while  Jo*- 

.  seph  muttered  to  hinaself, 

'^  Must  let  um  out  soon !  But  how  do  I  know 
what  I  may  let  out  with  um  ?  They  haven't  got 
hold  of  my  keys ;  they're  safe,  thank  the  good  an- 

Sis  !  I  was  at  my  chest  not  five  minutes  ffone; 
It's  safe.  Pecunia,  sacra  pecunia !  Mind  that 
hole  in  the  floor,  sir !  Don't  strike  your  head  and 
knock  down  diat- basket;  it  ludds  my  mushrooms 
for  ketchup.  I  glean  um  in  the  fields  ;>  twelve 
pence  a  bottle !  That's  not  the  door,  sir;  oh  Lord, 
sir,  no!  Nobody  opens  thai  door,  not  I  even !" 
cried  the  old  man,  in  the  extremity  of  alarni,  as,  on 
gaining  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  ent^jing  a  larn 
square  room,  with  several  doors  opening  into  it,  the 
stranger  advanced  to  open  one  of  them.  **  Thi% 
this  door;  this  is  your  room;  not  that  door;  no^. 
no !  I  haven't  been  in  that  room  for  a  year.  This^^ 
is  the  door.  Don't  you  see  the  lights  through  the 
chinks  ?  Two  lights,  sir ;  think  of  that;  two  lights 
when  one  will  do  \  money  wasted,  gone  to  air T" 

The  stranger  opened  the  door,  and,  enterinj^, 
closed  it  after  him,  whileDom.  Joseph,  with  a  grm 
of  exultation,  muttered, 

'*  He  don't  suspect,  he  don't  suspect !  Oh,  mer* 
ciful  Father,  if  he  had  opened  that  door!" 

His  voice  sunk  at  the  thought,  and,  shufffing  to  - 
the  interdicted  door,  he  applied,  with  agitated  fin* 
ge^  one  of  the  keys^hangMig  to  his  wrist  to  the 
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lock;  then  looking  round  to  see  if  he  was  obseir^ 
edy  he  ^ided  into  the  room,  closed  the  door  after 
him,  barred,  and  locked  it.  Drawing  a  wretched 
c<^t  from  one  side  of  the  apartment,  ne  exposed  a 
large  square  oaken  chest,  the  front  edge  of  its  lid 
and  a  large  space  about  the  keyhole  having  a 
smooth,  oily  look,  as  if  much  handled.  Crouching 
down  before  it,  he  applied  a  key,  which  was  as 
bright  as  silver  from  constant  use,  to  the  wellwom 
wards,  »id  with  an  eager  hand  turned  the  bolt.  It 
moved  easily  and  noiselessly,  as  if  it  had  never 
known  that  rest  which  rust  invades  He  raised 
the  cover,  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  they  rested 
on  its  bottom  paved  with  sm^ll  piles  of  gold  and 
silver. 

-^  Bless  the  mercie»r  he  said,  scarcely  above  his 
breath,  "  'tis  here,  three,  four,  five,  seven — ^yes, 
twelve  piles  of  Spanish  gold."  Then  passing  his 
attenuated  finger  nicely  over  the  level  surface  of 
upricht  roleaus,  and  feeling  no  cavity,;  he  continued^ 
'*  All  is  here  I  None  gone !  No  false  keys  yet. 
Kind  Heaven  keep,  me  frpm  them!  Wretched 
man  that  I  am,  if  I  should  be  robbed !  Heaven 
save  U9!--rwhat  was  that?  a  stitch  breaking  in 
my  coat!  'Twill  cost  thread  and  wax  to^mend  it  L 
Lord,  everything  goes  to  wreck  and  ruin !  It  is  so 
expensive,  to  live,  and  then  it  costs  so  much  to 
bury  one  when  dead.  So  much  for  digging  the 
grave ;  sO  much  for  shroud  and  candles ;  so  much 
for  hearse  and  sexton ;  so  much  for  coffin  I  Lord> 
Lord,  dreadful !  I  could  not  stand  it !  I'll— I'll 
have  it  in  my  vyill  to  be  sunk  in  the  Nordi  River. 
Coffin  and  shroud  ?  Never !  I  could  not  rest  in 
my  grave -with  such  a  load  of  extravagance  on  r»y 
conscience.  Let  m^  see ;  I'll  count  over  my  mon- 
ey, and  see  how  much  'twill  all  come  to  with  the 
»evenpence  ha'peimy  I  put  to  it  tonday  that  I  got 
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for  the  pocket-handkerchief  one  of  these  gentlemen 
left  in  the  lumber-room  last  night,  I  will  then  clip ; 
'tis  three  months  since  I  have  clipped,  and  times 
are  getting  harder.  I'll  begin  with  the  gold.  One, 
tw^o,  three  guineas ;  four — that  is  something  light ; 
five — that's  heavier ;  six,"  balancing  it  on  his  finT 

fer,  "  good — 'twill  bear  to  lose  full  two  grains  and  a 
alf ;  seven — even  weight,  'twill  lose  half  a  srain." 
In  this  manner,  with  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in 
his  occupation,  his  eye»  twinkling  with  pleasure  at 
a  weightier  coin  than  ordinary,  and  changing  their 
gleeful  to  a  sad  expression  on  balancing  a  lighter 
one  on  his  finger,  he  pursued  his  eager  task.  The 
room  fronted  on  the  square,  but  its  two  windows 
were  not  only  closely  barred,  but  nailed,  the  light 
entering  by  day  through  two  circular  holes  three 
inches  in  diameter  cut  in  the  top  of  the  shutters. 
These  apertures,  which  a  cat  could  not  pass  through, 
were  also  secured  by  strong  wires  woven  across 
them.  The  walk  had  once  been  hung  with  paper» 
but  they  were  now  nearly  divested  of  it ;  a  strip 
here  and  there,  too  firmly  adhering  to  the  plaster 
to  yield  to  age,  bedimmed  with  smoke  and  grease, 
showed  the  original  blue  rose  of  cabbage  dimensions 
which  had  constituted  its  pattern. 

Besides  the  cott,  which  was  scantily  supplied 
vrith  miserable  bedding,  a  chair  without  a  back, 
and  with  a  leathern  bottom,  the  polish  of  which  in- 
dicated it  to  be  the  usual  seat  ot  the  inmate  of  the 
room,  there  were  ranged  along  the  mantelpiece  a 
cracked  teapot;  an  earthen  cup  and  saucer;  a 
wooden  bowl,  with  the  rennnant  of  soup  in  it  still, 
and  a  pewter  spoon ;  a  pipe,  which  seemed  netei 
used ;  and  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles,  with  one  glass 
wanting.  On  the  hearth  was  a  broken  washbowl, 
where  also  stood  a  gridiron,  with  its  ribs*  jammed 
together,  as  if  screwed  up  with  the  rheumatism ;  d 
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•pider  with  one  leg,  like  a  warworn  veteran;  and 
an  iron  pot  in  good  presenration.  A  three-cornered 
hat,  foxy  and  greasy,  and  a  staff  which  had  belonged 
to  some  man  of  fashion,  divested  of  its  gold  head^ 
a  piece  of  smooth  horn  supplying  its  placcy  stood 
in  the  comer  as  if  for  ready  use. 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  jeweUer'a 
workbench.  Upon  it  were  a  pair  of  thin  copper 
scales,  and  half  a  dozen  instruments  of  the  trade^ 
which  had  the  appearance  of  being  frequently  used# 
By  the  wall  were  piled  a  score  of  old  and  half-* 
worn  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of  all  sizes,  nol 
only  of  men  and  boys,  but  of  fenmlea,  mingled  with 
old  spurs,  bitts,  knives,  straps  of  leather,  stirrups^ 
chapeaus,  and  swordbelts;  and  stowed  in  a^box 
near  by  were  a  score  of  coats,  waistcoats,  breeches^ 
cloaks,  and  linen,  a»  heterogeneous  an  assemblage 
as  if  a  boarding-house  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
refuse  and  pledges  of  defunct  boarders,  and  Dom/ 
Joseph  had  fallen  hei^  to  them^  These,  doubtless, 
were  his  stock  in  trade,  the  mint  and  mine  of  his 
fortune.  At  the  head  of  his  cott  wa«  suspended  a 
huge  old  blunderbuss,  charged  to  the  muzzle,  the 
formidable  defender  df  the  miser's  premisjea. 

He  at  length  completed  his  nightly  orisons  before 
the  gold  and  silver  idols  of  hirworerhip }  and,  taking 
a  pile  of  dollars  and  a  lesser  one  of  sovereigns^ 
which  he  had  gradually  accumulated  beside  him  aa 
he  threw  down  com  after  coin. that  would  bear  the: 
loss  of  a  ninth  part  of  agrain  without  the  loss  b^ 
ing  detected,  he  said,  '"IVenty'one  sovereigns  and 
a  half;  seven tv-three  dollars  and  three  quarters. 
Very  well !  These  have  come  in  to  me  this  three 
months  pa»t,^  he  added,  rising,  carefully  locking 
his  chest,  and  replacing  his  cott  over  it.  Going  to 
the  little  workbench,  hie  seated  himself,  and,  plA' 
cing  the  money  before  him,  he  continued, 
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"  Twenty-one  sovereigns  I  Veiy  well  •  This 
diap  lodu  ae  if  he  wouia  bleed  a  little  1  PaY  a 
small  4axy  hey  ?  A  sovereign  is  no  rebel !  he !  he ! 
he  !  that  is  racetioas  !  he  !  he  P* 

If  oiM  could  imagine  MaelEePs  automaton  tnira** 

Eeler  to  break  into  a  giggle  at  his  own  miisie,  then 
e  might  fanre  some  conception' of  the  automaton- 
like merrimeitf  of  Dom.  Joseph  Genet  at  his  own 
facetiousness.    It  was  a  kugfa  or  an  inward  chue- 

'  kle  in  which  no  part  of  the  outward  man  shared 
earoept  his  tcmgue*    The-muscles  of  his  face  were 
innocent  of  any  participation  therein 
*^  A  brave  coin, .  this !   'twill  bear  full  three 

^grains,**  he' said,  balam^tng  it  on  his  finger;  "three 
at  the  very  least ;  no  less  ;*'  then,  taking  up  a  pair 
of  clippers^  he  placed  the  sovereign  in  a  vice,  and 
began  to^iibble  with  his  clippers  a  little  off  the  el- 
evated rim;  to  clip^  wi^  a  differentr tool,  a  period 
from  the  inscription ;  to  cut«  tail  from  a  capital  Gy 
and  points  from  the  raised  part  of  the  figure,  the 
clipping  and  dust  falling,  as  he  worked^  into  a 
buckskin  tray  accurately  fitted  to  the  pillfir  of  the 
vice.  After  every  half  doeen  clips  he  placed  the ' 
coin  in  the  copper  scales  and  carefully  weighed  it, 
and  then  proceeded  in  his  work.  As  the  skilful 
physician  from  time  to  time  coolly  tries  the  pulse 
of  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition  to  see  how  much 
more  he  is  capable  of  enduring,  so  did  Domine 
Josqyh  Genret  apply  his  litde  square,  punctured 

Sin -and  pennyweights  to  test  the  constitution  ct 
victims  which)  in  the  course  of  things,  chanced 
to  pass  through  his  hands.  .  In  process  of  time,  half 
the  currency  of  the  York  colony,  probably,  paid 
"  tithes  of  mint'*  to  this  "  snapper-up  of  unconsid- 
ercd  trifles." 

^Suddenly  a  kitockin^  at  the  out^  jbor  disturbed 
htm  in  the  midst  of  his  employment ;  the  dipped 
Vol.  II.— T  ,     - 
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wad  undipped,  or,  as  he  used  facetiously  as  well  as 
profpssiDnally  to  ternK  them,  the  whipped  and  un 
whipped  lads  being  pretty  equally  divided^  His 
lower  jaw  dropped ;  his  eyes  rolled  at  the  ominoiis 
sounds ;  tremblingly  he  gathered  up  his  coin  in  one 
hand,  and,  taking  his  deerskin  tray  in  the  other,  he 
hastened  to  his  chest,  and  placed  the  money  in  with 
careful  haste.  Then  springing  a  lid  on  one  side  of 
the  interior,  he  drew  forth  a  bladder  nearly  filled 
with' silver  dust;  into  this,  with  the  tip  of  his  bony 
fing^,  he  brushed  his  silver  clippings ;  taking  also 
a  second  bladder  of  smaller  dimensions,  and,  to  ap- 
pearance, equally  heavy,  he  carefully  added  to  it 
the  ^Iden  fruits  of  his  night's  industry.  Hurriedly 
dosing  and  lockipg  th^  chest,  he  seised  his  candle, 
now  low  in  the  socket,  and,  unbaning  his  door,  went 
out,  turning  the  key  carefully  behind  him ;  and,  as 
the  knock  was  repeated  a  third  time  still  louder,  he 
prepared  to  descend  the  steps,  when  a  door  on  the 
opposite  side  opened,  asd  the  man  who  had  last  en- 
tered came  forth  with  a  naked  sword  and  demanded 
the  cause  of  the  noise. 
/'God  in  hearen  knows — not  I,"  said  Joseph^ 
."is'tthelV.andn.r 

"  Dotard !  'tis  none  of  our  party ;  they  knock 
again*    Go  and  detttand  their  business*    X  will,  fol- 
low vou*** 
.  The  miser  tremblingly  obeyed. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  who's  there  at  this  time  ?  No  hon«' 
Ht  folks  would  be  hammering  at  a  lone  house  at 
this  hour,"  cried  the  terrified  domine. 

:"Sacr6!"  said  the  voice  of  Pascdet;  "I  am 
le  diajUie !     Open  votre  porte-^I  say  o-pen !" 

"  Mercy !  'tis  robbers  and  murderers  !  oh  !  oh !" 

*'  Husbi,  dd  man !  'tis  be  1  wisfai  is  it  Pasca- 
let?"  he  inquired,  in  French. 

't  Qui,  moniieiiry"  was  the  reply,  in  a  more  re 
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gpectfiil  tone.    **  I  conduct  one  messenger  to  you 
from  mi  lor.** 

"Tis  well!  Open,  Joseph.  Unloekr-uolocki 
I  say,  or  I  must  do  your  duly  for  you !" 

The  old  man  obeyed,  and  Pascalet  stood  before 
them. 

''  In,  in,  and  close  the  door !  In :  I  know  thee 
BOW,"  said  Dom.  Joseph,  hurriedly.. 

Pascalet,  howeyer,  stood  in  the  tlireshold,  and 
said  to  the  stranger, 

**  The  messenger  is  here,  and  bears  a  token*'' 

As  he  spoke  the  cheiralier,  who  stood  in  the 
street,  where  the  form  of  Jacques,  to  the  increased 
terror  of  the  miser,  was  also  visible,  advanced,  and, 
presenting  the  ring,  was  instantly  adnutted,  while 
the  door  was  closed  on  Pascalet  and  Jacques,  the 
lock  turning  upon  them  with  an  emphasis  that 
seemed  to  express  in  a  marked  degree  the  pleasu- 
rable sensati<n)s  of  Joseph  at  leaving  them  on  the 
outside. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  PATIBHT. 

EvovNiv  had  been  received  by  Mrs.  Washing* 
ton,Vter  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline,  wfui 
benevolent  sympathy.  She  took  her  to  her  arms 
rather  like  a  recovered  daughter  than  a  stranger 
whose  strongest  claims  to  her  kindness  were  only 
her  gentle  beauty  and  misfortunes.  In  return,  shei 
made  het  Uie  confidant  of  her  young  heart's  affec 
tions,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  forget  one 
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who  had  proyed  so  unworthy  of  her»  The  ensniiig 
mofning,  which  was.  the  day  preceding  the  disas- 
trous batde  we  have  briefly  sketched,  she  look  leave 
of  Arden,  who,  by  the  indulgence  of  Mrs.  W^h- 
ington,  was  allowed  to  see  her  for  this  purpose^  aad 
whose  noble  character  she  had  taken  opportunity 
to  paint  to  Eugenie  in  attractive  colours.  Witn 
her  affections  so  rudely  torn  from  the  heart  around 
which  they  had  so  fondly  entwined  themoelTes 
for  many  months,.  Eugenie  yearned  for  sympathy. 
The  heart  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  indeed  a  ref* 
uge.  But  the  kind  tones  of  Arden,  his  softened 
looks  and  devoted  manner,  struck  a  deeper  chord 
in  her  bosom  than  any  female  sympathy  could  awa* 
ken ;  and  it  was  with  much  tenderness  and  sorrow 
that  she  patted,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  one  who  had 
already  awakeiied  an  interest  in  her  heart.  Wheui 
after  hngering  loii^  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his,  he 
suddenly  pressed  it  with  a  hurried  farewell  and  left 
the  apartment,  Eugenie  hastened  to  her  room  and 
gave  way  to  a  shower  of  tears. 

During  the  day  she  became  calmer,  and  able  to 
reflect  upon  her  false  lover's  conduct  with  suitable 
resentment ;  while,  turning  from  time  to  time  from 
the  unpleasing  picture,  she  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
noble  person,  respectful  tenderness,  and  tried  vir«» 
tues  ot  Arden.  As  she  compared  them,  her  admi- 
ration of  the  latter  increased  with  her  contempt  for 
the  former;  till  at  length,  when  she. bad  whispered 
to  herself,  ^^Does  Arden  love  me  T  and  her  n^lbrt 
had  answered  in  ^e  affirmative,  she  had  nearly 
banished  the  image  of  the  unworthy  Burton  from 
her  mind,  if  not  torn  it  from  her  heart ;  and  Arden, 
if  she  had  not  placed  his  own  there  instead,  be* 
came  at  least  the  theme  of  her  thoughts,  the  sola 
Bttbjeet  of  het  hopes;  fears,  and  anzieMs. 

It  may  iqppear  like  temerity  in  the  romancer  to 
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perttiit  his  heroine  to  Bubstitute  one  lover  for  an« 
other  in  so  brief  a  space.    It  seems,  indeed,  pretty 

f[enerally  admitted^  that  heroes  and  heroines  can 
ove  but  once.  Nevertbelessi  there  have  been  ezi» 
ceptioQs  I  and|  as  we  have  Nature  for  our  model  in 
this  instance,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  facts  with 
which  she  has  furnished  us.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  very  fine  for  Eugenie  to  have  stabbed 
herself  with  her  dagger,  like  a  true  heroine  of  ro« 
mance,  when  she  became  convinced  of  her  lover'a 
perjury ;  and  it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  a  very 
pretty  denouement.  But,  considerate  reader !  there 
existed  one  or  two  obstacles  to  this.  The  firsi  and 
foremost  was,  that  we  are  drawing  Eugenie  from 
life,  and,  the  truth  is,  she  did  not  come  to  the  tragic 
end  aforesaid.  The  second,  and,  peifaaps,  equally 
forcible,  is,  that  we  should  give  you  only  a  volume 
and  a  half  of  matter,  whereas  we  are  bound  to  our 
publishers  to  produce  two  respectable  duodecimosi 
of  neither  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages 
each  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  eiffhty*eight« 
Having  promised  so  much,  our  tale  win  proceed, 
we  trust,  without  further  interruption  or  digression* 
That  night,  l^efore  Euj^enie  sought  her  pillow^ 
the  name  of  Arden  was  mmgled  with  her  prayers* 
When,  towards  the  dawn,  the  roar  of  cannon  roused 
her,  with  a  thousand  others,  from  sleep,  she  sprung 
to  a  casement  which  overlooked  the  intervening 
roofs.  Distant  flashes,  which  for  an  instant,  like 
heatiightninff,  illuminated  the  gloom  to  the  south-* 
east,  foUowea,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  by 
the  dull  sound  of  cannon,  assured  her  the  battle  had 
already  begun ;  and  then  she  felt  how  deep  an  in« 
terest  she  took  in  the  fate  of  Arden.  Kneeling  at 
the  open  window  and  shudderinff  at  every  report^ 
die  clasped  her  hands  and  gazed  upward  in  silent 
but  eloquent  prayer,  forgetting,  in  the  energy  oCUm 

Ta 
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time,  the  Roman  auxiliaries  to  her  worship,  her 
crucifix  and  rosary,  and  looking  directly  to  the 
source  of  life  for  aid  in  her  lover's  extremity.  But 
she  prayed  not  alone  for  Arden.  Without  breath- 
ing his  name,  after  a  moment's  trembling  hesitation, 
she  sought  mercy  for  him  who,  from  time  to  time, 
like  the  returning  recollection  of  an  unpleasant 
dream,  intruded  upon  her  thoughts,  and  made  to 
bleed  afr^h  the  heart  he  had  wounded. 

Although  her  earlier  affections  were  crushed, 
they  were  not  wholly  destroyed.  Eugenie's  affec- 
tions, notwithstanding  their  growing  interest  in  Ar-> 
den,  would  still,  perhaps,  have  turned  into  their  for- 
mer channel  if  Burton  could  at  once  have  been 
proved  innocent  of  all  of  which  she  kriew  him'to  be 
guilty.  In  that  case  she  would  have  thrown  her- 
self upon  his  bosom  with  the  Undiminished  strength 
of  her  first  love. 

Her  lips  moved  as  she  prayed,  but  they  could  not 
articulate  his  name.  *'  Oh,  have  mercy  on  Aim, 
and  shield  him  from  the  storm  of  battle !  Let  him 
not  die  in  his  guilt !     Oh,  protect,  protect  him  !" 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Washington  at  this  moment 
alarmed  her,  and,  blushing,  she  nid  her  face  in  her 
bosom. 

"  Be  not  ashanned,  my  dear  Eugenie !"  she  said, 
affectionately ;  "  the  prayers  of  youth,and  innocence 
will  aid  our  cause.  I  feel  for  you.  We  have  both 
deep  interest  in  this  battle.  Heaven  protect  our 
country,  and  let  not  the  breasts  of  her  sons  be  in 
vain  exposed- to  the  fury  of  war !  Come  with  me, 
dear  child  !  You  shrink  at  every  flash  and  report, 
as  if  the  cannon  were  aimed  at  your  own  breast ! 
Alas,  they  may  reach  both  our  hearts  through  those 
that, are  dear  to  us  I  But  I  am  a  sad  connforter. 
Come  with  me  to  my  room;  'tis  remoter  from 

tlie  sound,  and  your  nerves  will  not  be  tried  so 
•©rely." 
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Eugenie  accompanied  her  maternal  friend  in  si- 
lence. With  the  alarmed  household  they  were  for 
hours  listening  and  tremblins  at  every  report,  and 
flying,  at  the  slightest  sound  heard  in  the  street,  to 
learn  tidings  from  the  field.  The  day  dawned,  and 
with  it  came  louder  and  more  confused  the  sounds 
of  battle ;  and  hour  after  hour,  occasionally  relieved 
by  "reports  from  the  field,  was  passed  in  anxiety 
and  increasing  terror.  Towards,  noon  the  report 
came  that  t^e  Americans  had  been  defeated  with 
*great  slaughter,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  driven 
within  their  intrenchments  at  Brooklyn ;  but  there 
*  came  no  tidings  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  rank. 
At  length  an  officer,  with  an  arm  in  a  sling,  advigi- 
cing  from  the  river,  was 'seen  by  a  party  of  ladies, 
who,  having  husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers  on  the 
field,  had  flown  to  the  headquarters  of  ihe  com- 
mander-in-chief for  tidings,  and  w6re  now  standing 
in  the  door  of  the  mansion.  Some  of  them  hasten- 
ed to  meet  him,  and  oth^s  uttered  exclamations  of 
tiiingled  hope  and  fear,  without  the  power  to  move. 
Mrs.  Washington  awaited  the  approach  of  the  mes- 
senger with  a  colourless  cheek,  out  with  firmness. 
General  Washington,  early  in  the  morning,  find- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  all  his  forces 
on  Long  Island,  ai^  evinced  no  immediate  intention 
(k  landing  at  New-York,  as  the  bailtle  grew  warm, 
had  left  bis  post  in  the  city  and  crossed  the  river 
to  the  field.  It  was  with  no  little  anxiety,  there- 
fore, however  she  might  conceal  her  emotion,  that 
she  watched  the  approach  of  one  who  was  about 
to  remove  or  confirm  her  worst  apprehensions^ 
Eugenie,  unable  to  encounter  the  moment  that 
should  also  confirm  her  worst  fears,  fled  into  the 
library,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs 
Washington  entereid,  and  approaching  her,  said. 
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'^Engenie,  my  lores  the  general  is  well;  bat, 
alas !  the  battle  has  been  disastrous.  We  must 
not  despair,  however,  but  endeavour  to  bear  nobly 
up  under  these  rererses.'* 

**  Madam,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Eugenie,  grasp- 
ing her  hand  and  suddenly  addressing  her  with  en-  , 
®fgy>  **  if  you  hare  aught  to  say,  speiJi:  out.  I  see 
there  is  sympathy  for  me  mingled  with  your  re- 
gret for  the  fortune  of  your  country's  arms.  Tell 
me,  is  he — ^ 

**  Slightly  wounded,  my  dear  Eugenie.  Nay, 
do  not  turn  pale !  He  rode  into  camp  afterward 
unsupported.  You  shall  be  his  nurse,  and  I  dare 
prophecy  h^  will  yet  thank  his  wound." 

Eugenie  received  these  tidings  with  a  suppress- 
ed cry,  and  then,  clasping  her  nanids,  looked  heav- 
enward with  a  grateful  countenance.  IJer  mind, 
by  long  anxiety  prepared  for  the  worst,  was  able 
to  bear  the  tidmgs  of  a  lesser  danserVith  creater 
equanimity  than  she  would  have  shown  if  ^he  had 
looked  only  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture. 
The'  concluding  words  of  Mrs.  Washington  brought 
the  colour,  long  a  stranger  to  them,  to  her  cheeks ; 
and  blusbingly  returning  the' kiss  placed  upon  her 
forehead  by  her  affectionate  friend,  she  suppressed 
tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  whidi  came'un- 
bidden  to  her  eyes,  and  with  some  degree  of  calm- 
ness asked, 

**  Where  is  he  now  f* 

**  On  his  way  in  a  boat,  with  some  other  officers, 
crossing  the  Efast  River.  You  will  assist  me,  Eu- 
^  genie,  to  prepare  the  room  for  the  invalid's  recep- 
tion, and  you  must  be  his  nurse.  I  am  told  nuns 
are  the  best  nurses  in  the  world.  I  think  he  will 
soon  recover  under  your  tender  hands,  Eugenie.'' 

Eugenie  blushed  and  smiled,  but  m^de^  no  re- 
ply. 
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**  See**  she  continued,  '*  that  you  do  not  inflict  a 
decfper  wound  than  the  English  swords !  Forgive 
me,  Eugenie,  this  is  no  time  for  raillery !  but  you 
must  keep  up  your  flow  of  Spirits.  ^Arden  will  need 
.  all  your  sympathy.  The  general,  who  is  unhurt, 
has  sent  word  that  he  is  to  send  two  or  three  other 
officers  here  also;  so,  with  nursing  and  other  du- 
ties, Eugenie,  we  shall  have  little  time  to  think  of 
our  own  griefs." 

About  an  hour  after  this  conversation  Arden 
awoke  from  a  sleep  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the 
boat  after  his  wound  was  dressed,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  himself  in  a  neat  chamber,  the  win- 
dows, tables,  bed,  and  furniture  of  which  were  fur- 
nished with  delicate  chints  and  snowy  muslin,  and 
all  wearing  that  air  of  comfort  and  repose  peculiar- 
ly grateful  to  the  feelings  of  an  inTalid.    The  room 
had  been  partially  darkened^  but  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  pierced  the  interstices  of  the  blinds, 
and  difiused  throughout  the  chamber  a  subdued  but 
cheerful  light.    A  second  glance  around  assured 
him  that  he  was  in  his  own  apartment,  but  suddenly 
converted  from  a  bachelor's  dormitory  to  a  com- 
fortable sickroom.     £verythinff  had  such  an  air  of 
quiet,  that  he  was  about  to  yield  his  senses  to  the 
pleasinff  influence,  and  sink  once  more  to  sleep, 
when,  through  a  half-closed  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  opening  into  the  hall,  he  spied  the  tip  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  feet  in  the  world  protruding  just ' 
far  enough  to  intercept  the  range  of  bis  vision. 
His  heart  bounded  witn  the  force  of  a  trip-hammer, 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  owner  of  the  tiny  foot 
had  heard  it,  for  it  instantly  disappeared;  it  was, 
however,  the  next  moment  substituted  by  a  fair 
hand  laid  negligently  upon  the  balusters,  the  fin- 
gers holding  an  open  book,  as  if  the  reader  was  od^ 
cupied  in  thinking.    The  appearance  of  the  band 
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Save  additional  Telocity  to  the  throbbing  heart  of 
le  lover;  and,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  vision, 
be  was  about  to  speak,  when  a  deep  sigh  from  the 
hall  was  echoed  involuntarilj^  from  his  own  heart, 
and  the  somids^hich  were  trembling  on  his  lips 
escaped  with  it,  in  the  tremulous,  scarcely-audible 
word  "  Eueenie !" 

The  hand  disappeared.  Now  aware  of  his  impru- 
dence, he  closed  his  eyes  and  feigned  sleep  as  Eu-* 
genie  herself,  with  a  hesitating  step  and  crimson 
cheek,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  first  looking  in,  as 
if  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  asleep,  softly  approach- 
ed the  bedside  and  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment  with 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  A  smile  gradually  man- 
tled the  Mp  of  the  conscious  lover;  and  slowly  open- 
ing his  eyes,  he  fixed  them,  beaming  with  love, 
gratitude,  and  admiration,  upon  the  face  of  the  sur- 
prised maiden.  Her  temples  were  suffused  with  a 
deep  blush  of  pleased  embarrassment;  and  half  re- 
treating, half  lingering,  she  placed  her  finger  on 
her  lip  to  impress  silence  upon  him,  saying,  with 
an  arch  smile, 

''  Hush,  Colonel  Arden ;  the  doctor  has  left  ex- 
press orders  that  you  do  not  sgeak." 

«  Eugenie !"  * 

"  Not  a  word." 

«  Kind  Eugenie !" 

«  Not—" 

"  Cruel  Eugenie  P' 
*    "  Then  I  shall  send  the  doctor  to  you." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  for  the  world !  Stay  here,  and  I 
am  dumb." 

"  On  that  condition  I  will  remain,"  she  replied, 
playfully.  The  next  moment,  with  a  face  of  anx- 
iety, she  asked, 

**  Is  your  wound  better,  Arden  ?  Are  you  in  any 
pain?*  ♦ 
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"  Here,  very  great !"  he  iepUed,  laying  his  hand 
upon  hts  heart,  with  a  look  of  mingled  aeriousness 
and  gayety. 

"  1  will,  then,  call  Mrs.  Washington,**  said  she, 
warningly,  and  with  an  arch  smile ;  "  she  bade  me 
call  her  if  my  patient  woke  up  in  pain." 

"  No  !  oh  no !  by  no  means,"  he  said,  attempt- 
ing to  take  her  hand  ;  but  Eugenie  perversely  flew 
out  of  the  room,^  and  soon  returned  with  her  benev- 
olent friend. 

The  swoon  into  which  Arden  had  fallen  after  bis 
wounds  were  dressed  continued,  as  we  have  shown, 
until  after  he  was  conveyed  to  his  chamber.  His 
wound,  however,  was  not  deep,  although  attended 
with  great  loss  of  blood.  When  he  awoke  from 
the  sleep  into  which  he  had  passed,  he  felt  free 
from  pain  and  in  good  spirits,  which  were  not  in  any 
way  diminished  by  the  presence  of  his  nurse;  yet 
he  was  still  very  weak.  He  nevertheless,  after  a 
spirited  and  playful  altercation  with  his  kind  nurses, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  General  Washing- 
ton, who  then  entered  the  room^  having  just  arrived 
from  Brooklyn,  where  he  had  remained  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  army,  was  at  length  permitted 
to  remove^  into  the  drawing-room,  and  substitute  a 
sofa  for  his  bed. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening  he  was 
lying  by  the  open  window,  towards  which  the  sofa 
had  been  wheeled  at  his  request,  that  he  might, 
half  shrouded  by  the  drapery,  enjoy  the  pleasant 
summer  breeze.  The  night  was  clear,  ana  theair 
soft  and  grateful  to  the  senses  of  the  fevered  inva- 
lid. The  surgeon  had  just  left,  assimng  him  of  a 
speedy  recovery  vrith  care  and  attention,  saying,  as 
he  took  his  leave,  glancing  at  Eugenie^  who  en- 
tered with  a  cooling  drink, 

"  You  are  in  good  hands,  but  beware  of  bright 
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eyes,  bright  eyes!  they  are  worse  than  bullets, 
colonel,  worse  than  MiUets !  Bah  S  all  tongae  and 
eye,  tongue  and  eye !  these  women  are  a  walking 
battery !  do  immense  execution,  colonel ;  mischief 
great  mischief !  kill  and  cure,  kill  and  cure !  Bet- 
ter in  a  day  or  two ;  take  care  of  yourself;  good- 
by,  ^ood-bv  P  and  so  the  man  of  instruments  and 
lint  hustled  from  the  room. 

Eugenie,  taking  a  seat  by  him  in  the  window,  re- 
lieved a  slaye  of  the  gorgeous  feather  fan  which, 
for  the  last  hour,  she  had  been  waving  to  and  fro 
orer  the  head  of  the  invalid,  and  involuntarily  as* 
sumed  her  duties. 

We  have  said  that  the  softened  intercourse  of 
young  watchers  in  a  sickroom  insensibly  leads  to 
love.  But  when  a  youth  and  a  maiden  are  thrown 
into  each  other's  presence,  the  one  an  invalid,  the 
other  a  nurse,  an  mtef^hange  of  hearts  must  inevi- 
tably be  the  result.  The  soft  hand  laid  upon  the 
temple ;  gentle  fingers  stealing  among  the  hair 
about  the  forehead ;  the  soft  voice  attuned  to  pity, 
which  is  akin  to  love ;  the  tender  assiduity;  the 
dependant  state ;  the  thousand  open  doors  for  kind- 
ness and  affectionate  words;  all  are  feathers  to 
love's  shaft,  each  one  contributing  to  direct  more 
fatally  the.  barbed  arrow.  The  hour  passed  by  Eu- 
genie neftr  the  couch  of  Arden  did  the  work  of 
years  of  ordinary  intercourse  towards  the  progress 
of  their  loves.  The  slave  had  fallen  to  sleep  on 
the  carpet,  the  house  was  silent,  and,  save  an  oc- 
casional horseman  passing  across  the  square,  or  ri- 
ding up  to  the  door  and  leaving  a  note  with  the 
sentinel,  ordering  him,  in  brief  tones,  to  ^ve  it  to 
General  Washington,  all  was  still.  Insensibly  their 
hands  had  stolen  into  each  other's^  and  they  had^ 
abandoned  their  hearts  to  the  full  tide  of  feeling 
with  which  they  were  filled.    They  had  neither 
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asked  nor  pledged  their  Igve.  Instinctirely  they 
understood  the  state  of  one  another's  affections,  and 
were  happy  in  a  love  which,  although  it  needed  no 
words  to  express  its  existence,  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  genuine. 

It  is  seldom  that  love,  which  operates  like  an 
instinct  in  young  hearts,  seeks  assurance  of  its  mu- 
tual presence  m)m  language.  Innumerable  mar- 
riages are  formed,  the  candidates  for  which  have 
never  known,  otherwise  than  by  intuition,  that  their 
affections  were  reciprocal,  by  whom  the  word  love 
has  neither  been  sought  for  nor  spoken.  The 
eye,  and  not  the  tongue,  is  herein  the  medium  of 
expression.  The  eyes  of  Eugenie  and  Arden  cas- 
ually met  as  her  hand  was  putting  aside  the  hair 
from  his  pale  temples,  which  her  fan  bad  blown 
over  them ;  and  by  that  mysterious  communication, 
whose  power  is  acknowledged,  but  the  operations 
of  which  are  incomprehensiole,  their  souls  mingled, 
united;  and  became  one.  Silently  he  drew  her  to 
his  heart  as  she  bent  over  him,  and,  touching  his 
lips  to  her  forehead,  sealed  there  their  unspoken 
loves. 

Eugenie  rose  blushingly,  and,  looking  from  the 
window  to  hide  her  C9nfusion,  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  confused  noise  of  voices  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  square ;  the  next  moment  a  partv  of  men, 
dimly  seen  through  the  darkness,  advanced  with  the 
heavy,  measured  tramp  of  soldiers.  As  they  con- 
tinued to  approach,  she  could  discern  that  they  were 
a  party  of  soldiers.  Arden  raised  himself  upon  his 
eloow  to  look  out,  and  then  said  faintly,  as  if  the 
effort  had  been  beyond  his  strength,  sinking  back 
on  his  pillow, 

^  '*  Merely  the  relief  guard ;  but  a  somewhat  noisy 
one,  it  would  appear. 

As  they  came  closer  to  the  headquarters  their 
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Toices  gradually  ceased,  and,  when  they  halted  he- 
fore  the  gate,  only  one  voice  could  be  heard,  lifted 
alternately  in  the  tones  of  complaint  and  threat. 

''  Injure  me  not,  men,  I  am  your  feilow-soldier ! 
Oh,  Fm  no  spy.  Don't  hang  me-^ori'i — oh,  oh ! 
By  my  beara  f  1*11  tell  the  great  general.  Help, 
oh  help !  I  am  a  true  Canadian."  Then,  in  Cana- 
dian French,  he  continued,  "  A  habitan  of  Chaudi- 
ere,  and  a  true  man ;  and,  by  my  beard !  Ill  fight 
him  that  denies  it !  Oh,  good,  brave,  valiant  warri- 
ors !  draw  not  the  cord  so  ti^t.  I  tell  you  Fm  a 
true  man." 

'*  Arden,  what  can  they  mean  to  do  with  the  poor 
fellow  V  asked  Eugenie,  as  she  heard  his  exclama- 
tions. But,  when  the  patois  of  her  native  land  fell 
on  her  ears,  an  interest  in  his  fate  was  at  once 
awakened  in  her  breast,  and  suddenly  addressing 
Aiden,  she  said,  with  warmth, 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Arden,  let  him  not  be  injured !  He 
"  is  from  my  own  country !  He  can  be  no  spy.  Do 
permit  me,  before  the  guard  is  relieved,  to  see  him 
and  ask  him  a  few  questions  !  'Tis  so  grateful  to 
'  hear,  even  from  a  poor  peasant  like  this,  one's  na- 
tive language.  Tou  can  then  ascertain  if  he  is  re- 
ally a  spy,  and  prevent  injustice  from  being  done 
him,  should  he  be  innocent,  by  these  rude  men  into 
whose  hands  he  has  fallen,  with  their  passions,  too, 
so  exasperated  by  the  evil  fortunes  of  the  day." 

While  she  was  speaking  they  advanced  to  re- 
lieve the  guard  at  the  door,  when  Ardenspoke  : 

"  Sergeant,  bring  that  man  in  and  let  me  ques- 
tion him." 

The  soldier  obeyed,  and  the  next  moment  came 

into  the  drawing-room  conducting,  securely  guard-  ^ 

ed  between  two  soldiers,  that  trnfortunate  warrior 

'  Jacques  Cloots.     Arden  glanced  at  bis  face,  and, 

studying  its  expression  a  while,  said,  with  a  smile. 
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""Sexgjaanty  you  may  take  off  your  guard,  but 
leave  a  soldier  at  die  door.  I  will  answer  for  tlitf 
appearance  of  your  f(»nnaidable  prisoner/' 

The  soldiers,  save  one  who  keot  guard  withool 
the  hall,  departed,  and,  rejoining  their  comrades  in 
the  9q,uare,  the  wholb  party,  with  a  heavy  tramps 
disappeared  around  the  comer  of  tht  street. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THB   ftOBBBR. 

/    ..       .  ■ 

• 

simplest  and  most  direct-s^e  o^  narrative 
is  doubtless  the  most  pleasing.  It  is  legitiiqate* 
ly,  however,  only  adapted  to  those  romances  in 
which  the  hero  is  never  lost  sight  o^  and  when^ 
therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  of  returning  to-biing 
forward  incidents  diat  have  been  delayed  to  advance 
other  portions  of  the  8tory>  As  thi^s  novel  is  not 
dependant  for  its  interest  solely  upon  one  U^in 
of  events  following  another  in  regular  order  of 
progression,  but  upon  several  parts  which  go  to 
make  up  one  whole,  we  are  occasionally  under  the 
necessity  of  deviating  from  the  directness  of  narra<^ 
live,  to  return  and  take  up  the  threads  which  we 
have  but  temporarily  dropped,  but  which  are  ne^ 
cessary  for  the  farther  progress  and  completeness 
of  our  woof  of  fiction.  .     . 

'We  therefore  return  to  Pascalet  and  Jacques^ 
and  explain  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  lat» 
ter  as  a  prisoner.  When  the  creaking  lock  was 
turned  on  them  by  the  eager  and  delighted  fingers 
of  Domine   Joseph   Gerret  as  he  Mmitted  the 
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cfaeTslier  into  his  dwellng,  ibey  stood  for  a  few 
moments  together  without  speakiog.  At  length 
Pascalety  leamog  carelessly  against  me  wall,  began 
to  question  Jacques  of  his  native  yalley  and  of  nis 
adventures. 

''Now,  mort  de  ma  vie  !"  he  suddenly  exclaimed 
in  French,  after  Jacques  had  given  an  account  of 
his  career  as  a  soldier,  "  if  thou  dost  not  deserve 
to  die  for  being  a  rebel,  and  then  swearing  by  thy 
foul  beard  that  thou  wert  a  true  man  !'' 

**  Have  patience,  most  worthy  friend  and  coun- 
tryman Pascalet  t  I  made  not  oath  'that  I  was  no 
rebel ;  but,  look  ye !  only  that  I  be  a  true  man« 
like  thyself.'' 

"  Ciel !  if  thou  hadst  sworn  thou  wert  a  true 
goose  thou  wouldat  have  hit  it.  But  hark  ye,  Sir 
Rebel,  thy  life  shall  be  spared,  and  thou  mayst 
yet  go  home  and  spend  thy  old  age  in  tending 
ducks  and  chickens ;  but  thou  shalt  earn  thy  car- 
case 4" 

''That  will  I,  by 'my  beaid  !  if  it  be  to  march 
into  a  cannon's  mouth  at  the  point  o'  baggonet." 

"  Out  upon  the  boaster  I  Thou  durst  not  look  into 
a  pitcher  s  mouth,  lest  thou  shouldst  pitch  in  and 
drown  thyself.  Hark  ye,"  he  added,  coming  close 
and  whispering  in  his  ear ;  "  thou  hast  helped  me 
rob  birds  nests  and  unearth  foxes  ere  now  f" 

"  Yes,  bixda-  nests ;  but,  by  my  beard !  only 
birds'  nests,  cood  Pascalet." 

"  True.  Mort  de  ma  vie !  true ;  a  foxcub  would 
have  scared  the  life  out  o'  thee !  Say,  thou  hast 
heiped  me  rob  ?" 

"  Thou  didst  pound  me  to  do't,^  Taliant  Pascalet, 
or.  I  wouldn't  ha  done't,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  depre 
eating  toncv 

"  Wouldst  thou  not  ?"  he  cried,  fiercely ;  "  thou 
shah  now  rob  with  me,  or  thou'lt  not  get  cS  with  a 
pounding.    Wilt  do't  V^ 
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**  Mort  dum  ma  Tee !  will  f,'*  said  Jacqubs,  with 
desperate  courage.  "  Mort  dum  ma  Tee !  'tis  a 
braT.e  oath,  by  my  beard !  braTer  than  Luc  Giles 
could  swear  by.** 

"  Luc  Giles  ?  Sacre  !  I  had  forgotten  my  old 
comrade  Luc.    Where  is  he,  peasant  ?" 

"  Dead,  by  this  hand !"  answered  Jacques, 
ijtoutly. 

"  Dead  by  thy  hand  ?'*  he  said,  fiercely  grasping 
the  breast  0/  the  trembling  braggadocio. 

"  No,  good  Pascalet,  I  slew  him  not.  He  fell 
in  battle,  buV  not'  by  my  hand." 

"  Fool  that  I  am,  I  might  have  known  it,**  he 
said,  thrusting  him  from  him.  Then  going  up  to 
him  and  suddenly  taking  him  by  the  ear,  he  said, 

"  Didst  mark  that  old  man  just  now  V 

"  Ay,  did  I,  worthy  Pascalet." 

•*  And  the  keys  at  nis  wrist  ?" 

"  The  keys  I  marked  not,  valiant  Pascalet." 

"  No  matter.  Those  keys  will  unlock  a  mint  of 
gold.  The  old  man's  a  mi^er,  and  he  has  heaps 
of  the  coin,  Jacques.  I  am  inclined  to  transfer  a 
portion  of  his  wealth  into  my  pocket.  Thou  shalt 
aid  me.    Hear'st  thou  ?" 

"  I  hear,  your  valiancy.  But,"  added  Jacques, 
hesitatingly,  as  Pascalet  set  his  ear  at  liberty,  **  thou 
wilt  not  harm  the  poor  man  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  ihee  ?  Do  a»I  bid  thee.  Stand 
thou  here  by  the  ^oor,  and,  if  any  one  approaches, 
clap  thy  hands  twice  to  give  me  warning.  I  shall 
iiear  thee.  When  I  come  back,  take  what  I  give 
thee,  and  follow  me  without  a  word.    'Dost  hear  ?" 

"  Verily  do  I,  brave  countryman  1  But  how  art 
thou  first  to  enter  ?  'Tis  locked  as  tight  «is  old  por- 
'ter  Nicholas  ever  locked  bolt  at  St.  Claude;  and 
methinks  I  did  hear  something  like  a  bar." 

*'  Dost  think  I  have  seen  the  world  to  no  pur* 
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pose  V*  gatd  Pascalet,  taking  from  beneath  his  beb 
a  sleel  instrument  of  curious  construction,  with 
many  gfooves  and  slides.  "  I  saw  the  shape  of  the 
door-key,"  he  continued,  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
bag  of  loose  wards,  from  which,  after  several  trials, 
he  selected  a  set  and  fitted  them  firmly  to  the  key. 
"  Now  see  how  I'll  get  in !  There  is  no  bar.  I 
heard  him  remove  it,  but  am  sure  he  did  not  re- 
place ity  unless  'twas  done  softer  than  a  fly  couM 
tread." 

He  then  Applied  the  key  to  the  door ;  it  entered  «. 

the  lock ;  but,  after  several  attempts  )o  turn  it,  he 
drew  it  out  with  an  oath  and  fitted  a  second  ward, 
^gain  applying  it,  the  bolt  yielded  with  a  creaking 
sound  as  hQ  slowly  turned  the  key,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  JacQues,  the  door  swung  open.  Pascalet 
then,  after  holding  his  finger  up  warningly  to 
Jacques,  and  ordering  him  to  guard  the  door  and 
secmre  his  retreat,  glided  in.  With  the  stealthy 
pace  of  a  cat  he  moved  along  the  passage,  feeling  ^ 

nis  way  by  the  walls  until  he  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  On  his  former  mission  he  had  been 
admitted  even  into  the  room  of  the  conspirators, 
and  was  familiar,  therefore,  with  the  details  of  the 
passage :  with  this  advantage,  he  was  enabled  to 
mount  the  stairs  with  celerity  and  without  noise. 
The  light  from  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators 
were  assembled  ^und  its  way  through  many  a  gap 
between  the  upright  boards  of  the  partition  and  be- 
neath the  door ;  a  faint  glimmer  also  was  emitted  | 
from  the  keyhole  of*  the  door  in  which  Domine  Jo;  ^ 
seph  was  industriously  at  work  clipping  the  super- 
fluous metal  from  the  currency. 

Pascalet  paused  a  moment  to  ascertain  accurate- 
Iv  his  position  in  relation  to  the  different  rooms ;  and 
then  stealing  softly  to  the  miser's  door,  he  placed 
his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  but  could  see  only  the  ns^ed 
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m»de  by  the  miser,  wfao  was  at  work  at  hH'b>HK% 
and  occasionally  the  faint  ring  of  tbe  pnciatM  n«^ 
al.  Grasping  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  wbiic  ka  tj* 
gleamed  with  a  mnrderoos  liehi,  be  dmr  it  boM 
way  oat  of  liia  bosom  to  bring  it  more  readily  willi 
in  reach  of  his  hand.  Then  measuring  the  mzt  of 
(he  keyhole  with  his  eye,  he  searchea  in  bw  bo^ 
muttenne, 

"  Ciel !  I  dida\  see  his  key,  and  mast  gaeu  at 
the  ward!  But  n'importe.  Trust  to  thy  name- 
sake, Le  Diable,  as  tnou  hast  often  done  before, 
Pascalet !  By  the  holy  twelre  !  it  works,"  he  ad- 
ded, within  hia  teeth,  when,  on  inserting  the  well- 
oiled  ward,  the  bolt  gave  way  without  noise  to  the 
steady  pressure.  The  dooi  partially  opened  as  the 
boll  left  its  bed,  and  through  the  crevice  Pascalet 
saw  the  old  man  at  his  bench  intently  occupied  in 
his  labour,  with  his  piles  of  gold  and  silver  glitter- 
ing before  him.  He  looked  down  and  clinched  his 
dagger ;  then,  glancing  again  at  the  miser,  seemed 
to  hesitate  whether  he  should  become  both  assassin 
and  robber.  The  helpless  appeiirance  of  his  vic- 
tim seemed  to  pleftd  even  to  him  for  lenity.  Re- 
placing his  stiletto,  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
bosom,  he  drew  up  his  sleeves,  and  opened  and  con- 
Iracted  his  fingers,  as  a  leopard  does  its  elawt 
when  about  to  spring  upon  itspvey;  then  apply- 
ing his  foot  lightly  agamat  the  door,  it  flew  wide 
open — in  two  bounds,  that  gave  back  no  sound  as 
his  unshod  feet  touched  the  fioor,  he  was  at  the  oU 
man's  side,  .with  his  fingers  clasped  around  hii 
_  throat. 

His  eyes  started  from  their  sockets ;  hl«  lip« 
vainly  essayed  to  articulate  ;  a  aovtreiuri  which  li- 
had  just  taken  up  fell  to  the  fiuar ;  Uie  a' 
dropped  from'  his  naod ;  paia  and  terr* 
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fiUy  depicted  on  hu  withered  Yisage.  For  an  in- 
stant Pascalet  hel3  him  thus ;  then,  gradually  re- 
laxing his  grasp  before- life  should  escape,  he  held 
him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  while,  suspending 
his  knife  oTcr  him  with  the  other,  be  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  moved  or  spol^e.  Joseph 
clasped  his  hands  and  silently  pleaaed  for  mercy. 
Pascalet  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Lead- 
ing him,  exhausted  by  terror  and  suffering,  to  his 
cott,  he^aused  him  to  lie  down  upon  his  face.  "  III 
bury  my  dagger  in  thy  withered  carcass,"  he  whis- 
pered in  his  Franco-English — but,  for  the  sake  of 
energy,  we  give  the  purer  English — in  his  ear,  "if 
thou  stir  hand  or  foot.  Tell  me  where  thou  hast 
hidden  thy  gold,  or  thou  Siest.'* 

"  Odd  1  Oh,  Pm  not  worth  a  ha'pence  in  the 
world!" 

"  Thou  liest !  and,  speak  above  thy  breath  again, 
and  thou  shalt  taste  my  knife  !  'Twas  of  my  mer- 
cy thou  didst  not  feel  its  edge  e'en  now  instead  of 
the  gripe  of  my  fingers.  Whos.e  gold  is  this,  if 
not  toine  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  colony's,  the  colony's — sent  to  me  to 
he  weighed,"  he  cried,  rolling  his  eyes  in  despair 
towards  the  pile. 

**  The  colony's  ?  Then  PJl  be  debtor  to  the  state 
the  full  sum,  and  not  burden  my  conscience  by  rob- 
bing a  poor  wretch,"  he  said,  advancing  to  the  bench 
heaped  with  coins.  "Ha,  mort  de  vie  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  detected  the  tray  of  clippings ;  "  is 
this  the  way  thou  servest  the  state's  money  ?  Pll 
drag  thee  before  the  governor,  and  have  thee  hung 
higher.than  ever  Haman  Was." 

"Mercy,  good  youth,"  said  Joseph,  his  eye 
farightpninff ;  "  'tis  not  the  state's  !  I  meant  it  in 
jest.  Ana,  since  thou  sayst  it  will  go  against  Ihy 
conscience  to  rob  a  poor  wretch,  His^mine  own.*" 
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•  - 

^*  Ciel !  thou  art,  then,  no  poor  wreich  if  thou 
ownest  all  this  gold;  so  my  conscience  will  be  clear 
on  this  score." 

'*  But  Uwill  make  me  a  poor  wretch  if  thou  rob 
mer 

^  Then,  when  thou  art  made  a  poor  wretch,  t  « 
will  not  rob  thee.     So  conscience  hath  it  both 
ways." 

Domine  Joseph  groaned  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Pascalet,  unheeding  him,  proceeded,  still  keeping 
an  eye  on  his  victim,  who  seemed  to  be  paralyzed 
as  if  under  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk,  to  convey  the 
dollars  and  sovereigns  to  his  pocket,  without  being 
nice  in  selecting  the  clipped  from  the  undipped. 

"  No\j[,  old  Nicodemus,'*  he  said,  "  111  leave  thee 
thy  clippings  for  thy  pains.  But  thou  hast  more 
than  this  coin.  111  warrant  me." 

**  As  true  as  tfaere^s  a  Heaven  above  and  a  judg- 
ment-day to  come!  I  have  not  another  penny.  I 
am  impoverished,  and  must  beg  my  bread  about 
the  streets.  Oh,  mercy,  good  youth !  mercy!  Do 
not  rob  an  old  wretch ;  think  on  thy  conscience  I" 

"  Have  I  not  argued  that  point  with  thee  ?  so, 
hush,  9nd  give  me^thy  keys,"  he  added,  approach- 
ing the  cott,  where  the  old  man  had  lain  trembling 
and  groaning,  with  his  eyes  directed  towards  the 
robber,  as  sovereign  after  sovereign  disappeared  in 
the  capacious  repositories  in  the  habiliments  of  Pas- 
calet. ''  Untie  that  thong,  or  my  kiyfe  shall  do  it 
for  thee." 

'  **  *Tis  bnt  the  key  to  the  outer  door.    Oh,  mer- 
cy !  oh !" 

Pascalet  pressed  his  hand  roughly  upon  his 
mouth,  and  with  his  dagger  cut  the  string.  Hay- 
ing possession  of  the  keys,  he  began  to  examine 
the  room.  After  making  an  unsuccessful  search^ 
he  suddenly  advanced  upon  the  miser,  and 
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with  terrible  emphasis,  placing  his  moiith  clos?  to 
his  ear, 

"  Tell  i»e^where  lies  thy  money,  or  thou  die8.i  f* 
incl  the  point  of  the  *  dagger  pressed '  painfully 
^^oinst  the  skin  of  his  victim. 
,  Doxaiiie  Joseph,  as  if  terrified  into  compliance^ 
pointed  to  the  chimney,  crying,  in  the  accents  d{ 
despair,  *'  There  I  there  r       . 

rascialet  seized  the  light  to  explore  it,  and  the 
old  man's  face  lighted  up  with  something  like  a 
umile  at  ^e  temporary  delay  he  had  gained,  fie 
closely. searched  the  firej^ace,  turning  up  everjr 
loose  orick,  and  even  loolung  up  the  chimney,  bui 
ia  Tain.  ^'Old  man,". he  said,  advancing  to  Jxita 
^ercely,  "thou  hast  deceived  meT  He  raised 
his  arm  to  strike  the  dagger  into  his  back,  when 
loseph,  in  the  extremity  ^  unfei^ed  alarm,  cried 

**  Mercy  f  mercy !  Ill  tell  thee  ? 
;    «  Where  r 

"  Be-beneath  my — ^my  cott.** 
.  Pascalet  bent  <lown,  and,  seeing  tie  box,  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  treasure.  Findmg  that  it  was 
secured  to  a  bolt,  he  made  the  old  man,)est  he 
jshould  assail  him  while  at  work,  lie  on  his  face 
;apon  the  fioor.  Dom.  Joseph  stretched  himself 
upon  the  boatds  as  if  he  were  lying  down  to  die, 
trembling  and  tortured  with  the  prospect  pf  losing 
liis  wealm,  yet  his  eyes  anxiously  and  with  curios 
ity  watebinff  every  movement  of  the  robber  as.  he 
displaced  the  cott,  kneeled,'  fitted  the  kpy  to  the 
Jock,  and  raised  the  lid.  Then  did  th,e  h^aift  of  Jo^ 
sepb  Gerret  grow  faint  within  him;  but,  as  he 
)ieard  the  silver  ring  in  the  sa^crilegious  h&nds  of 
Pascalet,  who  surveyed  his  tri^asure  with  delighjt 
'and  wonder,  he  cast  his  eyes  di^sperately  upon  tne 
Uunderbuss  which  hung  at  thi^  bead  of  his  b^ 
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Ke  then  glanced  upon  the  weHknit  fraine  erf  Pas- 
c&Iet  and  his  glittering  dagger,  and,  shutting  his 
eyes  despairingly,  groaned  aloud. 

Pascalet,  after  surveying  for  a  moment  the  glit- 
tering heapd  he  had  discovered,  proceeded  to  trans- 
fer them  to  his  own  person^  He  filled  his  pockets, 
and  then,  stripping  from  his  neck  his  yellow  hand- 
kerchief, commenced  filling  it  with  Spanish  dollars. 
He  at  length  became  so  absorbed  in  this  delightful 
occupation,  that  he  forgot.  Doming  Joseph,  his  own 
situation,  and,  indeed,  everything  but  the  piles  of 
money  before  him.  Not  so  Domine  Joseph.  As 
his  alarm  subsided  his  alertness  and  presence  of 
mind  ii^creased,  and  he  began  to  meditate,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life,  defending  his  property. 
He  therefore  saw  with  no' little  pleasure  that  tfie 
attention  of.  the  robber  was  wholly  fixed  upon  his 
treasure,  and  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  transferring 
it,  he  had  not  only- forgotten  to  watch  him,  but  had 
laid  down  his  dagger  by  his  side.  He  desperately 
resolved  to  gain  possession  of  the  weapon.  There- 
fore, to  ascertain  what  prospect  he  had  of  succeed- 
ing, he  made  a  slight  noise  with  his  shoe  upon  the 
floor.  The  robber  did  not  notice  it.  He  then 
moved  his  whole  person,  but  Pascalet  only  heard 
the  sound  of  his  gold  and  silver.  A  third  and  some- 
what noisier  movement  attracted  no  attention ;  and 
the  old  man,  imboldened  by  these  successes,  mut- 
tered something  like  a  prayer,  and  his  face  became 
rigid  with  desperate  determination  as  he  drew  him- 
self along  the  noor  towards  the  bed,  which  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  robber.  Inch  by  inch  he  worked 
himself  along  under  the  cott  until  he  came  within 
reach  of  the  dasger.  He  stretched  forth  his  arm 
and  seized  it  in  his  long,  bony  fingers  with  the  reik- 
olute  grasp  which  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion gave  aim,  and  then,  with  equal  coolness,  drew ' 
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bimfelf  btek  from  beneath  the  eott  until  he  ocsM 
stand  upright.  He  now  grasped  the  dagger  more 
firmly,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  leaning  over  the  bed, 
raised  it  in  the  air. 

"  Mort  de  vie!"  said  Pascalet  to  himself,  **I 
shall  ride  in  my  gilded  coach." 

The  next  instant  the  dagger  was  buried  to  the 
hilt  in  his  back.^  He  fell  as  he  was  transferring 
the  last  gold  coin  to  his  handkerchief,  glared  wildly 
at  the  old  man,  clinching  his  fingers  as  if  he  would 
grasp  him,  and  then,  witli  a  curse  trembling  on  his 
lips,  he  died. 

Jacques,  to  whom  we  now  retui;p,  after  remain- 
ing a  few  minutes  at  the  door,  deeply  pondered  on 
the  events  in  which  he  had  been  involved,  and  his 
reflections  took  the  following  philosophical  cast. 

"  I  begin  to  think  I'm  a  great  ass,  a§  I  have  often 
been  told  that  I  am.  Why  can't  I  get  the  knack 
of  this  roaring  and  blustering,  this  swearing  and 
loud  talking,  this  cutting  of  throats  and  killing  with 
bullets,  like  some  of  my  comrades,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, this  Pascalet  le  Diable?  I  am.  ever  at 
the  beck  and  nod  of  some  one.  Her6  was  Luc 
Giles;  his  parts  didn't  lie  in  his  tongue,  for,  by  my 
beard!  and  by  mort  de  ma  vie!  as  sweareth  this 
Pascalet,  I  have  sworn  as  stoutly  as  Luc,  betimes, 
and  yet  I  could  never  make  woman,  cat,  or  chick- 
en heed  me.  Then  here's  this  little  jackanapes, 
Zacharie !  He  blusters,  and  has  a  way  o'  speak- 
ing quick  and  short,  and  makes  one  mind  him 
whether  he  will  or  no ;  and  yet  he's  the  lesser  by 
fifty  pounds,  and  ought  to  obey  me ;  but,  somehow 
I  can't  get  the  Imack  o^  making  people  mind. 
They  are  always  sure  to  turn  upon  me  anH'make 
me  do  their  own  bidding.  When  it  comes  in  my 
throat  to  spea^  valiantly,  quick,  short,  and  sharp, 
there  it  sticks,  and  I  can't  make  a  single  word  be 
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fotthcoming  for  the  life  o*  me.  When  I  sot  clear 
o'  this  Zacnari€{,^i¥ho  should  come  hot  this  Fascalet 
le  Diable  to  kick  me  about  as  he  did  when  I  was 
a  boy.  Do  this,  he  says,  and  do  that,  says  he,  and 
I  can  never  do  enough  for  his  bidding*  Now  here 
he^s  gone  into  this  honest  man's  house  to  rob,  and 
perhaps  to  murder,  and  bids  me  wait.  Now  is  the 
time  Co  take  myself  off;  but,  then,  I  fear  his  dirk  if 
he  catch  me.  But,  then,  I  fear  his  dirk  if  I  stay ; 
and'if  he  rob  and  murder,  and  make  me  carry  his 
spoil,  I  shall  have  my  neck  stretched  for  certain. 
I  may  yet  as  it  is.  From  what  I  can  learn,  there's 
a  great  conspiracy  hatching  here  'gainst  the  gov- 
ernment. I'd  best  inform,  and  go  place  myself 
under  proper  protection;  but,  then,  if  I'm  ever 
caught!  I  should  fear  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
that  black-looking  master  of  Pascalet,  though  he 
did  save  my  life ;  but  that  was  to  row  the  boat. 
Oh,  mercie !  if  I  only  knew  what  to  do !  If  I  go  I 
shall  be  killed ;  if  I  stay  I  shall  be'  killed.  Blessed 
Marie  and  St.  Claude  !  deliver  me  from  evil." 

At  this  moment  a  pBXty  of  soldiers  coming  up 
the  street  relieved  him  from  further  care  about 
himself  by  taking  him  under  their  charge.  In- 
spired by  one  of  the  incipient  fits  of  valour  which, 
from  time  to  time  possessed  him,  he  at  first  man- 
fully struggled,  but  at  last  was  bound ;  and,  we  re- 
gret to  record,  roughly  treated  for  this  display  of 
valQur. 

'<  Whether  I  fight  or  don't  fight,  'tis  all  the 
same,"  he  sighed ;  "  I'm  always  the  football." 

Then,  overhearing  some  of  the  soldiers  talk  free- 
ly of  hemp  for  spies,  fear  of  his  life  save  him  elo- 
Sience  to  plead  for  it,  and  in  the  fuU  exercise  of 
ic  laudable  act  he  was  brought,  as  we  have,  in  a 
former  chapter,  seen,  to  the  quarters  of  Washington, 
and  subsequently  into  the  presence  of  Eugenie. 

Vol.  II.— X 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

Wflcy,  at  the  request  of  Aiden,  the  soMiers  hwi 
kft  the  room,  not,  howerer,  without  taking  precaii' 
lions  to  guard  against  the  escape  of  their  prisoner^ 
Jacques  ^axed  around  the  elegant  apartnoent  with ' 
mingled  wonder  and  surprise,  twirlivig  his  bonnet 
between  his  fingers,  now  looking  at  {he  eeiiing, 
now  at  the  carpeted  floor^and  then,  again,  curiously 
staring  at  those  in  whose  presence  he  stood. 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Arden,  **  if  your 
curiosity  is  quite  satisfied,  and  you  think  you  would 
recognise  the  room  and  our  faces  when  you  meet 
with  either  a^in,  oblige  me  by  givinc  an  account 
of  yourself.  You  look  not  very  formidable.  How 
is  it  that  they  made  such  a  notse  of  their  capture  ? 
You  appear  very  harmless  and  simple." 

"As  simple   a  body,  your  valiancy,'^  replied 
•  Jacques,  looking  at  Eugenie  and  giving  her  an  ob- 
lique bow, "  as  ever  burned  powder." 

"  I  will  safely  answer  for  it  j  but  how  came  yon 
in  thehands  of  the  guard  7  It  might  have  gone  hard 
if  this  lady  had  not  ptqaded  for  yoUr  Canst  tell  a 
straight  story  T* 

"  That  can  I,  you  valiancy's  worship ;  and  sorry 
"am  1  to  see  your  valour  wounded !  These  wars  are 
bloodthirsty  things." 

"You  speak  truly,"  said  Eugenie,  in  the  Cana- 
'   diah  tongue ;  **  tell  me  if  you  be  indeed  a  Canadian 
of  Chaudiere,  as  I  heard  you  say  but  now  ?" 

When  Jacques  heard  the  accents  of  his  nativir 
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>  totigae  he  turned  about  with  a  sudden  start  of  de« 
light,  while  a  broad  grin  overspread  his  features. 
After  she  had  ceased,  he  continued  to  stare  as  if 
struck  dumb  with  pleasurable  emotions. 

"SpCak,"  she  said,  lauching,  "if  you  have  not 
-  lost  your  tongue*    Twas  loud  enough  ten  minutes 
since." 

"  May  the  blessed  Vir^n  bless  your  valian — no, 
your  lacwship,  and  ybur  ladyship's  sweet  lips  ?  By 
my  beaixi !  be'st  thou  from  my  cotintry  ?** 

"  Tell  me  your  country,  and  I  can  tell  thee  belter.** 

Here- Jacques  proceeded,  with  considerable  ele- 
vation of  spirits,  to  relate  his  adventures,  commen- 
cing from  the  time  of  his  becoming  guide  to  the 
monk,  the  allusion  to  whom  at  once  awakened  an 
interest  in  his  narrative  in  Eugenie's  bosom-  She 
therefore  listened  with  attention  till  he  related  the 
outlines  of  his  campaign,  his  escape  in  that  day^s 
battle,  and  his  impressment  in  the  service  of  Pas- 
calet,  and  their  visit  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

When  he  began  to  speak  of  a  probable  attempt 
against  the  state,  Eugenie  became  more  attentive. 
Jacques  spoke  in  his  Canadian  patois,  which  was 
not  altogether  intelligible  to  Arden,  who  had  insen- 
sibly closed  his  eyes,  and*  fallen  into  a  revery  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking. 

She  now  questioned  him  closely  in  relation  to 
his  late  companions  and  their  probable  object,  but 
she  could  only  elicit  further  that  there  was  some 
thing  dropped  by  Pascalet  about  General  Wash- 
ington. This  intelligence  alarmed  her;  and  she 
believed  her  benefactor,  if  not  one  far  more  dear  to 
her,  to  be  in  danger  from  this  secret  meeting.  She 
therefore  determined,  urged  by  the  native  strength 
'•nd  energy  of  her  character,  which  at  times  changed 
herefrom  the  tender,  confiding  girl,  lo  the  self-pos- 
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flested  and  heroic  woman,  to  try.  to  save  him  from' 
their  machinations.  Ascertaining  minutely  fiom 
him  the  position  of  the  rendezvous,  she  ordered 
Jacques  to  remain,  and,  if  Arden  awoke,  to  say  that 
she  would  soon  return.  Envetopinff  her  person  in 
Arden's  cloak,  and  taking  one  of  nis  pistols,  she 
placed  his  foraging-cap  upon  her  head,  and  warn- 
ing Jacques  to  keep  secrecy,  she  left  the  room. 
Bidding  the  guard  placed  over  Jacque^,  as  she 
passed  him  in  the  hall,^to  follow  her,  he  mechanic- 
ally complied,  as  if  obeying  the  order  of  a  superior 
officer.  She  passed  the  sentinel  with  a  firm  step, 
cirossed  the  square,  and,  turning  the  corner,  discov- 
ered the  Httle  window,  with  its  faint  glimmering 
light,  which  Jacques  had  learned  from  Pascalet 
was  the  conspirators'  room,  and  had  described  to 
her ;  then,  observing  the  position  of  the  door,  she 
was  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  his  description. 

"  Soldier,"  she  said,  stopping  at  the  door  and 
disguising  her  voice,  "  remain  here  !  On  the  least 
alarm,  hasten  to  me." 

With  a  bold  heart  she  determined  to  enter  and 
see  if  she  could  learn  or  overhear  anything  to  con- 
firm her  apprehensions.  Strengthened  in  her  pur- 
pose by  her  hojfes  and  fears,  she  softly  opened  the 
door.  With  a  trembling  but  onward  step,  she  care- 
fully felt  her  way  alons  Uie  wall  till  her  foot  touched 
the  lower  step  of  the  night  of  stairs.  She  careful- 
ly ascended,  and,  gaining  the  loft  or  entry  above, 
was  directed  by  the  lignt  streaming  from  the  ill- 
arranged  partition  of  the  room  in  which  the  conspir- 
ators were  assembled.  Dom.  Joseph's  door  was 
closed  by  the  cott  which  Pascalet  had  drawn  against 
it  in  getting  at  the  chest.  But  her  oDservations 
from  the  street  showed  her  that  the  room~  opposite 
the  miser's  contained  the  little  window.  Gliding* 
with  a  st^,  light  as  the  fawn's  upon  the  grass,  past 
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could  distinctly  hear  the  faint  voice  of  Dom..  Jo- 
seph, and  the  ringing  of  silver  in  the  hands  of  Pas- 
calet,  at  which  she  closer  wrapped  her  cloak  about 
her  form,  and  grasped  her  pistol  with  a  firnaer  hold), 
she  crossed  the  room  and  stood  before  |he  door  of 
the  chamber.  Cautiously  she  bent  her  ear  to  lis- 
ten to  deliberations  which  she  believed  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  government,  if  not  the  safety  of 
an  individual  who  was  its  right  arm  in  the  field, 
and  to  whom  she  herself  was  bound  by  every  tie 
of  gratitude.  She  heard  voices  within  as  of  men 
in  earnest  conversation,  but  could  neither  distinct- 
ly hear  nor  see.  Apprehensive  of  being  discovered 
before  she  could  convince  herself  of  the  truth  of 
her  suspicions,  she  softly  moved  along  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  partition  where  a  ray  of  light 
streamed  through  a  crevice,  and,  to  her  surprise 
and  delight,  obtained,  by  placing  her  eye  close  to 
the  aperture,  which  extended  firom  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  room. 

Gaining  confidence  as  she  found  that  she  could 
remain  unobserved  by  those  within,  who  were 
closely  engaged  in  debate,  she  took  a  survey  of  the 
apartment.  The  floor  was  composed  of  rough 
plank ;  the  walls  of  exposed  rafters  and  boards ;  and 
the  ceiling  was  brown  with  age,  festooned  with  cob- 
webs, and  garnished  with  bundles  of  herbs,  dried 
mushrooms,  and  strings  of  onions.  The  windows, 
of  which  there  were  two  fronting  on  the  square, 
were  closely  secured ;  and  the  litUe  four-paned  ap- 
erture to  the  right,  the  light  of  which  was  visible 
without,  was  covered  with  a  network  of  wire.  The 
apartment  was  destitute  of  furniture  save  a  rough 
pine  table,  and  two  benches  equally  rude,^laced 
on  each  side  of  it,  crossed  at  one  extremity  by  iT 
piece  of  board  that  served  as  a  seat. 
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*lliese  details  were  rapidly  embraced,  and  tUe 
eyes  of  Eugenie  now  rested  upon  the  inmates  of 
the  apartment  with  anxious  alarm.  On  the  tran^ 
verse  board  which  formed  the  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  directly  opposite  to  her,  sat  a  stout,  dark- 
looking  man,  with  ti  broad  brow,  firm  mouth,  and 
stem  countenance ;  his  hair  was  highly  powdteire^f 
brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  and  gathered  in  a 
queue  behind.  He  was  busily  Writing  by  the  light 
of  two  ineager  tallow  candles,  placed  in  tarniished 
tin  stands  before  him,  the  Only  lights  in  the^looi^y 
apartment.  Two  gentlemen,  one  in  the  ordinary 
costume  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  the  other  in  the  un- 
dress uniform  of  the  British  army,  sat  on  his  right 
in  low  conversation.  Opposite  to  these  sat  the 
che?alieri  playing  with  Percy's  signet-ring,  and 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  individual  who 
was  writing,  although  his  eyes  constantly  travelled 
from  face  to  face  with  suspicious  glances.  Beside 
the  chevalier,  and  nearly  hiding  his  person  from  the 
observation  of  Eugenia,  was  seated  an  elderly  man 
with  a  ferocious  countenance,  deeply  marked  by 
lines  of  passion,  but  with  the  mariners  of  a  man  of 
tank  arid  one  used  to  good  society,  dressed  in  blue 
broadcloth,  and  wearing  a  long  queue  lied  with  a 
broad  black  riband.  Eugenie  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  that  day  in  the  square  before  the  head- 
quarters in  conversation  with  General  Washington. 
He  seemed  now  attentively  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  opposite.  All  of  them,  except 
the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table,  wore  their 
hats  and  cloaks ;  all  carried  side  arms,  and  several 
pistols  lay  upon  the  table.  Eugenie  gazed  upon 
the  scene  with  intense  interest,  her  most  extrava- 
gant suspicions  confirmed  by  this  aspect  of  the 
"meetioff. 

"  Colonel,*'  «aid  the  elderly  gentleman,  waving 
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Eis  Yitni  impatiently  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  op- 

fosite  in  reference  to  something  said  by  him,  **! 
eg  your  pardon,  sir'  but  Washington  himself 
told  me,  not  four  hours  since,  that  he  should  be  at 
headquarters  at  half  past  ten  to-night,  and  i?vould 
there  receive  any  communications  from  hisiriends, 
in  relation,**  added  the  speaker,  with  a  sinister 
smile,  "  to  the  affair^  of  ffovemment.  It  is  better 
that  we  visit  him  as  the  deputation  from  the  citi- 
jsens  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  property  iti 
the  threatenefd  capture.  I  have  prepared  him  for 
ihis,  and  he  will  deceive  us  as  such :  then  our  pur- 
pose will  be  easily  effected." 

The  individual  addressed  wai^  a  slender,  gentle- 
taanly  man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  clear 
liazel  eye  and  high  forehead,  made  still  higher  by 
liie  prevalent  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  brushed 
back  from  the  temples ;  his  dress  was  scrupulous- 
ly neat  and  rich ;  his  forefinger  displayed  a  brill- 
iant of  great  size  and  beauty;  and  the  belt  of  his 
sword,  protruding  from  his  cloak,  glittered  with 
costly  settings.  Altogether,  he  was  a  military 
1)eau  Brummel. 

J     "  Your  plan,  my  dear  major,"  he  said,  in  a  slow, 
'lengthened,  affected  tone,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was 
dignifying  language  by  condescending  to  adopt  it 
rn  expressing  his  ideas,  ^'has  certain  objections, 
although,  no  doubt,  it  is  concocted  with  the  admira- 
ble penetration  for  which  you  are  so  remarkable. 
As  I  was  but  even'  now  observing  to  my  friend 
and  present  neighbour,  Mr.  Walheim,  when  you 
honoured  us  with  jom  observHtions,  it  is  my  opih- 
ion  we  had  best  make  a  sally  upon  our  expected 
captive  as  he  passes  through  tne  area  or* square 
from  the  river-side  unto  his  headquarters.    He  is 
'  never  attended  except  by  an  orderly.     One  of  his 
'  akidecamps  is  Wounded;  snd  the  other,  that  mod- 
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em  A4oni8,  Burton,  has  left  Urn,  I  leaxOy  in  conie- 

quence  of  some  misunderstanding." 

'*  Since  the  exposure  and  defeat  of  our  last  plan, 
colonel,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  tartly,  '^  he  has 
always  been  attended  by  several  officers  or  a  few 
soldiers.     He  never  goes  out  alone,  sir." 

*'  A  pretty,  brush  with  some  of  these  rebels  in 
the  street  were  a  pleasant  adventure.  We  shall 
have  the  more  honour  in  taking  bur  game  at  bay* 
I  like  not  this  surrounding  a  man's  house  like  a 
bailiff,  and  entering  it  like  a  thief.  By  the  sword 
of  Hercules  !  'tis  not  cavalierly,  nor  to  be  thought 
of  by  gentlemen." 

"We  plain  citizens,"  replied  the  gentleman  who 
sat  beside  him,  with  some  asperity,  "had  rathei 
sell  swords  and  pistols  than  use  them,  colonel.  It 
is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  quite  too  late  to  follow  your' 
suggestion  if  we  could.  We  must  act  at  once  and 
unanimously,  or  oar  plan,  which  has  been  post- 
poned now  to  the  fourth  night,  will  be  abortive. 
To-night  or  never !  The  only  plan  is  to  seize  .him 
in  his  house^  There  are  but  two  guards  stationed 
at  the  door,  and  two  or  three  wounded  officers 
lodged  there.  As  a  deputation  come  to  consult  on 
civil  affairs,  two  of  our  number  will  be  admitted ; 
the  rems^ining  two,  with  the  four  British  soldiefb 
concealed  in  the  adjoining  garden,  can  master  the 
guard,  and  secure  to  us  nee  egress  with  our  pris- 
oner. The  governor  is,  I  believe,  with  me  ?  he 
concluded,  casting  his  eyes,  with  a  look  between 
assurance  and  inquiry,  on  the  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  who  at. that  moipent  laid  aside  his  pen, 
and  looked  around  as  if  he  was  about  to  ask  the 
naturq  of  their  conversation. 

"  In  what,  Mr.  Walheim  ?"  he  asked,  drawing 

up  with  an  assumption  of  dignity  and  with  aformsd 

look ;  "  in  what  is  the  governor  with  Mr.  Walheim. 
pray?"  ?. 


^*  la  seizing  General  WaBhingt^n  in  his  own 
house  at  balf  pa«t  ten  to-night." 

"  Certainly,  Mr-  Walheim !  certainly,  gentlemen ! 
t  supposed  this  to  be  perfectly  understood.  Major 
fireadhelt  and  you  are,  I  think,  to  gain  an  interview . 
with  General  Washington.  You,  colonel,  and  my- 
self, are,  at  the  same  time,  to  disarm  the  guard,  and 
conduct  our  captive  to  the  boat,  which  for  four 
nights  we  have  kept  in  waiting.  Instead.of  rowing 
with  him  to  Staten  Island  as  we  at  first  intended, 
we  shall  cross  to  Brooklyn  in  Waallaboght  Bay, 
where  Percy,  so  says  this  Canadian  gentleman, 
will  be  in  waiting  with  a  suitable  guard.  If  you 
are  guided  by  me,  sirs,  our  plan  cannot  miscarry 
like  the  last.  It  was  disunion  alone  that  defeated 
that.  Unanimity,  gentlemen,  is  the  soul  of  all  great 
enterprises,  and  what  greater  than  the  one  in  view, 
which  is  to  crush  this  rebellion  in  its  bud  ?" 

"Who,  your  excellency,"  drawled  the  colonel, 
"  is  to  notify  the  Earl  of  Percy  of  the  proper  time 
and  pkce  for  his  co*operation  ?  We  learn  from 
this  Gallic  gentleman  that  he  received  not  our  mes* 
senger." 

"  For  that  reason,  as  you  must  have  learned  al- 
ready fsom  him.  Colonel  Howard,"  replied  the 
governor,  "  Percy  has  sent  him  to  us  to  learn  our 
proceedings.  Tnanks  to  my  vigilance,  all  is  now 
ripe !  I  have  written  i»  my  Lord  Percy.  This 
French  or  Canadian  gentleman  will  take  leave  of 
us  in  the  square  ;  and  while  we  proceed  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  our  great  enterprise,  he  will  take  boat 
to  Long  Island  and  bear  my  letter  to  Percy.  I 
will  read  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  see  if,  as  I  doubt 
not,  it  meets  with  your  cordial  approval." 

Here  the  governor  rose  up,  and,  after  clearing  his 
throat,  began,  in  a  declamatory,  but  slow  and  pom* 
pons  tone^  to  xead  what  he  had  written : 
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"  We  Fouir  to  you  two,  greeting.  .  Thene/  by 
the  bearer  of  the  signet  ring,  will  ipfbrm  you  that 
we  will  place  itf  your  possession  the  American 
lion,  which  we  are  dow  sui^e  of  capturing,  at  two 
o'clock  this  iiigfat,  it  beiitg  now  ten  or  thereabout. 
Tour  1 — dship,  with  Major  N.,*  will  naeet  us  at  that 
hour  on  the  shore  in  Waallaboght  Bay,  where  the 
stream  debouches  into  the  aforesaid  bay.  You  will 
know  the  spot  by  a  large  umbrageonfs  tree  OTer- 
faanging.the  point  of  junction.  Expecting  soon  to 
have  the  honour  of  meeting  my  friends  again  in  my 
old  gubernatorial  mansion,  1  am  yeUr  1^— d — ^p*s 
humble  servant.  ■*.:-.. 

Signed      -^  -       T. 

Also  signed        T.  W.  B.  H. 

"  This  is>  sufficiently  plain,  and,  at  the  same  time, ' 
cautious  enodgh,  I  opine,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  in 
-a  tone  of  exultation.  "'Tis  almost  'veni,  vidi, 
vici  !*  Ha,  gentlemen  ?  I  will  beg  your  indul- 
gence while  I  prepare  one  or  two  more  in  a  simi- 
lar style,  to  be  forwarded  express  to  our  friends'and 
coadjutors  in  Albany  so  soon  as  we  have  secured 
our  prize.  By  that  time  we  will  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceedf  on  our  enterprise.  I  see  you  are  eltainininj^ 
your  arms,  Mr.  Breadhelt,"  said  the  gentleman,  re- 
suming his  seat  and  pen.  ^'  I  trust  we  shall  hot 
liave  need  for  mere  tfa^  their  iSillsnt  eloqueTnce. 
We  must  not  use  them." 

"  But  if  he  resist  ?"  asked  the  chevalier,  quietly. 

"  Not  even  then,"  said  the  governor,  in  a  decided 
tone.  • 

**  Let  me  join  you,  messieurs,**  said  the  chcv 
alier. 

•  "  Humph !  Chevalier,  I  will  detain  you  while  1 
write  and  seal  another  note  to  Sir  Henry  Clintoii^ 
which  I  beg  you  will  request  .Lord  Percy  to  foC 
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iWard  directly  on  your  arrival.  When  you  are  set 
at  liberty,  monsieur,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  ha?e 
you  present  at  my  first  gubernatorial  levee.  Our 
possession  of  Washington's  person  will  soon  re* 
instate  us  all  in  our  usurped  rights.  Ha,  gentle- 
men?" .  • 

"  Your  excellency  is  very  obliging.  I  shall  b<5 
Yorced  to  proceed  to-morrow  to  Quebec,  whither  I 
am  called  by  circumstances  communicated  to  me 
by  letter  w Jiile  I  was  in  France,  materially  affecting 
my  natrimony." 

Iii^  manner  was  gracious  as  he  spoke,  but  hit 
eyes  ^rew  dark  and  scowling  as  if  from  the  thoughts 
associated  with  what  he  had  uttered. 

The  governor  was  about  to  reply,  when  ^  slight 
noise  near  the  partition  drew  an  exclamation  from 
the  chevalier,  whose  ready  hand  grasped  a  pistol 
that  lay  before  him* 

"  Messietirs,  we  are  observed,"  he  said,  half  rin- 
sing. 

"  Tis  the  old  domine  stumbling  in  the  dark,** 
said  the  governor,  arresting  his  hand ;  "he  watcheis 
us  as  if  we  were  plotting  robbery." 

The  chevalier  laid  down  the  pistol.  The  other 
conspirators,  who  had  not  been  moved  by  a  noise 
easily  referrible  to  the  movements  of  the  occupant 
of  the  house,  impatient  of  their  stay,  continued  to 
converse  to  while  away  the  time  till  the  moment  df 
action  arrived,  while  the  governor  became  affain 
busy  over  his  writing.        *  * 

Eugenie,  with  extraordinary  self-possession,  lis- 
tened and  impressed  upon  her  memory  the'^  conver- 
sation she  overheard,  although  trembling  at  each 
new  development  of  the  plans  of  the  conspiracy; 
Every  line  of  the  governor's  letter  she  engraved 
on  her  mind,  and  mentally  ran  over  the  cbaractens 
forming  the  signature,  which  she  .suspected  wis 
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the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  .conspirators,  an^. 
.  treasured  the«e  up  in  her  memory  with  a  fixedness 
and  facility  which  were  the  natural  result  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed 
•—awakening  all  the  energy  of  her  character^  and 
calling  into  exercise  xfaculties  that  she  knew  not, 
until  the  moment  of  trial,  that  she  possessed.  She 
was  about  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  had  gathered 
her  cloak  about  her  for  the  purpose,  when,  as  he- 
heard  her  move,  the  voice  of  the  chevalier,  whose 
Eerson  had  been  wholly  screened  from  her  sight 
y  the  interposition  of  the  elderly  gentleman  by  his 
'side,  arrested  her  steps  as  if  she  had  suddenly  been 
convened  into  a  statue;  and  trembhng,  she  knew 
not  wby»  she  leaned^gainst  the  partition  for  sup- 
port Alarmed  for  her  safety,  she  at  once  recov-* 
eoed  herself,  wondering  at  her  strange  sensations 
at  the  mere  sound  of  a  voice;  it  was,  however,  a 
key  to  painful  emotions  which  she  could  neither 
trace  to  their  source  nor  account  for.  After  vainly 
epdeavouring  to  connect  the  voice  with  some  link 
in  memory's  chain,  she  lightly  crossed  the  floor  to 
the  stairs.  At  this  moment  a  heavy  fall,  and  a 
low,  glad  cry,  as  if  of  exultation,  from  the  miser's 
soom,  startled  -her,  and,  quickening  her  pace,  she 
Boon  gained  the  street*door.  With  a  lighter  heart 
4sbe  rejoined  the  soldier,  and  bade  him  remain  and 
follow  the  first  person  who  should  come  forth  from 
the  house,  and,  if  possible,  singly  or  with  assist- 
ance, arrest  and  convey  him  prisoner  to  Washing- 
ton's headquarters. 

"  You  came  out  o'  the  general's  house,  and  you 

lapeak  like  an  officer,  but  a  some'at  young  un,"  said 

the  soldier,  respectfully,  but  as  if  he  should  like  to 

know  who  commanded  him ;  '^  if  I  only  knowed 

•ygur  autborit}^^  pr  who  gives  orders — ^ 

"  Silenc^;-  «ir,  and  obey  T  interrupted  Eugenie, 
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driiily ;  and,  leaving  him,  she  hastened  across  the 
square,  and  in  a  few  monients  stood  in  tlie  presence 
of  Washington. 

He  was  seated  in  the  library  in  full  unifornoy 
which  was  marked  with  the  traces  of  recent  se- 
vere duty  in  the  field,  his  arm  leaning  upon  a  t^ble 
covered  with  despatches,  messages  from  Congress, 
maps  of  fortifications,  gazettes,  and  piles  of  open 
letters.  His  military  hat  lay  beside  him,  and  an 
open  letter  was  in  his  hand,  which  supported  his 
head,  as  he  sat  in  an  attitude  of  deep  and,  as  it 
seemed,  of  painful  thought.  At  the  abrupt  en- 
trance of  Eugenie,  disguised  in  hat  and  cloak,  be 
looked  up ;  but  with  that  dignity  which  never  de- 
serted him,  and  without  giving  any  signs  of  being 
»taken  by  surprise,  he  permitted  the  intruder  to  ap- 
proach close  to  the  table  and  communicate  his  pur- 
pose. She  saw  by  his  looks  that  he  did  not  reo 
ognise  her.  .  Hecollecting  he;r  disguise,  she  threw 
aside  her  cap  and  mantle,  showing  him  her  face 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  confbsion. 

"  What,  Euffenie,"  saiduhe  chief,  sternly, "  more 
masquerading  r 

"  Forgive  me,  my  noble  benefactor !"  she  said, 
at  once  recovering  her  self-possession ;  ^'  I  know 
you  will  do  so  when  you  know  all." 

Then,  with  remarkable  precision  and  directness, 
she  detailed  to  him  what  she  had  discovered. 

"  Brave,  heroic  girl,"  said  WashingtoUf  with  a 
smile  that  repaid  her  for  all  her  dangers,  "you 
know  not  how  you  have  served  my  country..  Half 
past  ten,  did  you  say?"  be  asked,  with  coolness 
and  with  an  air  of  decision,  as  if  conscious  of  suc- 
cessfully defeating  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 

Eugenie  made  no  reply.  He  turned  towards  her, 
and  discovered  that  she  had  nearly  fainted. 

"  Her  noble  spirit,'*  he  said,  tenderly  and  with 

Vol.  n.— Y 
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ftympaUiy,  *'  has  been  vm)U|^t  up  to  ^isi^risia,  ai^d 

now  the  strained  chords  are  broken.     Eugenie,  my 
noble  Eugenie,  try  and  recover  your  energies."    | 
She  burst  into  tears,  but  instantly  brushed  them 

away. 

"^Tis  but  a  momentary  weakness*  Vm  better 
now,"  she  ssud,  smifing,  and  gratefully  returning, 
with  her  eyes,  his  sympathy ;  "  but  my  heart  w^s 
80  full  of  joy  that  I  was  enabled  to  tell  you  all !  Ob, 
lose  not  a  moment,  sir.  Woi^ld  it  not  be  best.tjd 
try  and  seize  the  messenger  with  the  letter  if  it  be 
not  y*t  too  late  ?" 

"  It  will,  my  heroine,"  he  said,  smiling  and  taking 
up  his  sword  and  cap ;  "  you  are  a  true  soldier's 
daughter.  I  shall  give  the  deputation  a  different 
reception  from  what  the  hypocritical  Walheim  anc^ 
our  tory  ex^governor  anticipate.  Return,  Eugenie, 
to  Mrs.  Washington's  room,  or,"  he  added,  play- 
fully, "  to  your  patient  in  the  drawing-room ;  but 
not  a  word  of  this  conspiracy  I  You  and  I  must 
share  all  the  honours  of  defeating  it." 

Eugenie  left  the  room,  while  General' Washing- 
ton hastily  wrote  a  line  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

/'  Sentinel,"  he  said,  going  into  the  hall,  "  take 
this  to  the  quarters  of  your  captain  at  the  barracks 
in  Beekman>.street.    Make  no  delay." 

After  the  soldier  had  hastily  departed  with  the 
order,  Washington  threw  on  a  cloak,  and,  taking 
bis  sword  under  his  arm,  crossed  the  square  and 
approached  the  soldier  left  by  Eugenie  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street. 

"Has  your  man  come  forth,  soldier?"  he  in- 
quired. 

The  bearing  of  his  general  could  not  be  mista- 
ken by  the  man  ;  and,  although  his  face  was  pur- 
posely hidden  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle,  he  replied, 
paying  the  militaiy  salute  at  the  same  time,  "  He 


Has  not,  general ;"  -adding,  to  himself,  "  Now  I  see 
I  am  undei  ontera."  At  this  instaot  a  man  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  who,  after  saying  "  Adieu,  Monsieur 
GoTcmeur !"  to  one  who  bore  a  light,  but  was  not 
visible  to  those  withoQt,  sallied  forth. 

"  Pascalet !  Pascalet !"  he  called,  as  thb  door 
closed  upon  him,  and  rapidly  advancing  up  the 
street 

"  Ha,  Pascalet  1  you  are  here  ?"  he  said,  softly, 
as  he  reached  the  corner.     "Mon  IKeu!  no!"  he 


exclaimed,  starting  back  and  laying  his  hand  upon 
hia  swoid  as  he  diacovered  the  ftgures  of  two  stran-^ 
sera.     The  powerful-  arm  of  Washington  was  at 


toe  same  instant  upon  his  arm,  and  the  bayonet  of 
the  soldier  against  his  breast. 
.    *'  Surrender,  sir !"  said  his  captor,  in  a  deep,  stem 
voice ;  "  I  hold  you  my  prisoner." 

Unable  to  ofier  any  resistance  to  an  assault  so 
unexpected  and  so  well  enforced,  he  changed  his 
manner,  and  said  politely, 
"  There  is  some  mistake,  monsieur !" 
He  however  gave  up  his  sword,  and  was  coD- 
ducted  by  Washington  to  his  quarters  and  into  his 
libran-.  After  claaing  the  door  and  placing  a  guard 
over  him,  he  demanded  his  papers. 

The  chevalier  drew  forth  hia  pocketbook  and 
presented  it^  saying, 

"  It  contains  only  the  title-deeds  to  my  estate;"' 
The  gsneral  hastily  ran  over  m  contents,  and 
was  about  to  throw  it  down,  when  his  eye  was  ar- 
rested by  a  superscription.  Eagerly  taking  out  the 
paper,  he  opened  it,  and  glanced  hastily  and  eager- 
ly over  it;  then,  Axing  his  eyes  sternly  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  tte  chevalier,  whose  own  sunk  benealb 
dieir  steady  gaze,  he,  with  a  amile  of  gratification, 
replaced  it  in  the  pocketbook  and  locked  the  whoU 
in  a  drawer  of  his  secretary. 


"  They  are  ihe  titles  pf  my  fnojtaty,  mo*- 
Mtni,"  said  tha  chevalier,  irith  earnestness. 

"  We  will  eiamine  into  ^oui  titles  by-and-by. 
Deliver  me  now,  if  you  please,  the  letter  you  beai 
to  Lord  Percy  from  Goveinor  Tryon." 

"  Sacri  I  how  knew  you  that  secret  V 

"J  know  your  whole  ccNaspiracy.  The  letter, 
sir!" 

The  chevalier,  with  a  shm^,  took  from  his  breast 
the  packet  and  gave  it  to  him  in  silence.  The  gen- 
eral lore  open  the  envelope,  and  while  he  was  read- 
ing the  full  confinnatioR  of  Eugenie's  statement, 
the  priooaer,  after  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment, 
turned  to  his  guard  and  said  in  a  whisper, 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  V. 
.    "  Who,  but  General  Washington !"  bluntly  an- 
swered the  soldieT- 

*'  Ma  foi  I  c'est  le  diable  !"  he  ejaculated,  lifting 
his  eyebrows  in  surprise  and  curiosity,  and  dcai^ 
ing  the  corners  of  his  mouth  down  in  despair. 

"  I  am  Bony,  sir,"  replied  Washington,  folding 
tim  letter,  and  placing  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
-  w  place  you  under  arrest  as  a  conspirator  against 
the  state." 

While  he  spoke  the  sentinel,  accompanied  by  an 
officer,  entered  the  room. 

"  Captain  Carter,  you  ue  in  time.  ,  Are  y^or 
men  at  the  gate  V 

"They  arej  general,"  said  the  captain,  a  tall 
yenog  mm,  with  a  frank  and  resolute  countenance, 
Ihe  mauners  of  a  sludenl,  and  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 
'^'  Your  ready  compliance  with  my  orders  shall 
be  remembered.  Take  six  of  your  men  and  let 
jibem  lie  upon  their  arms  within  the  yard.  I  have 
^MRain  infurmation  that,  in  ten  minutes  irom  hence, 
wy  sentinels  will  be  assaulted,  andanattwnptmadA 
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to  tfisarm  them  by  four  resolute  men.  I  depend 
upon  you  to  defeat  their  object.  Permit  them  to 
secure  the  guard,  who  has  his.  instructions,  and 
then  surprise  and  take  them  prisoners.  Do  it,  if 
possible,  without  bloodshed.  If,  in  the  mean  while, 
two  persons  desire  admittance,  allow  them  to  pass 
in  unmolested  and  without  suspecting  your  pres* 
ence.  There  is  a  plan  to  t^ke  me  prisoner  in  my 
own  house,  but  I  haye  had  timely  news  of  it.  Send 
die  remaining  six  men  into  my  library."  These 
orders  were  given  with  coolness  and  decision. 

The  young  captain  bowed,  and,  with  a  sparkling 
eye,  left  the  room  to  execute  his  orders* 

In  a  few  seconds  a  file  of  soldiers  marched  into 
the  library,  followed  by  Jacques,  whom  Washing- 
ton ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty.  They  were  placed 
against  the  waU,  behind  the  open  door,  with  fixed 
bayonetflT,  and,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lights, 
were  thrown  into  deep  shadow.  The  chevalier, 
with  his  guard,  also  stood  aloof  in  the  daik  part  of 
the  room. 

Washington,  with  the  letter  to  Lord  Percy  open 
iti  his  hand,  seated  himself  by  the  table  in  the  full 
Hght  of  the  lamp,  and  composedly  awaited  the  en- 
trance of  the  conspirators.  In  a  few  moments 
footsteps  were  heara  without,  and  the  sentinel  at  the 
door  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  more  than  usual  confi- 
dence, 

"  Pass." 

A  low  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  by  the 
clear,  calm  voice  of  Washington. 

«  Come  in." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  two  conspirators  en- 
tered and  advanced  towards  him.  He  rose  from 
his  chair,  surveyed  them  with  his  usual  dfgnified 
composure  as  tHey  approached,  and  said, 

Y2 
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**  You  ar^  welcoit  e,  gentlemen.    I  have  been  far 

some  time  expecting  this  honour." 

''  And  we,  George  Washington,"  said  Breadlielt, 
in  a  loud,  stern  tone,  levelling  a  pistol  at  his  breast^ 
"  have  been  lone  anticipating  this  triumph.  Your 
guards  are  abeady  disarmed,  and  you  are  our  pris- 
oner." 

"  We  will  leave  that  for  these  gentlemen  to  de- 
cide," said  General  Washington,  with  a  smile  of 
triumph,  as  he  turned  aside  the  sliding  shade  from 
the  lamp  and  pointed  behind  them. 

They  turned  and  gazed  upon  each  other  in  de- 
spair. At  a  look  from  Washington  the  captain  of 
the  file  advanced  and  received  their  arms,  which 
they  resigned  in  silence. 

^'  I  congratulate  your  excellency  upon  being  the 
favourite  of  the  fickle  goddess/'  s^id  the  colonel, 
as  he  tendered  his  sword.  Then  looking  at  his 
friend,  who  stood  folding  his  arms  gloomily  on  his 
breast,  he  continued,  "We  must  bear  this  with 
philosophy,  my  dear  Breadhelt.  -  Bah !  there  stands 
our  friend  the  chevalier.  By  the  foot  of  Hercules !" 
he  said,  as  a  struggle  was  heard  without ;  "  let  us 
not  be  discomfitea;  we  are  like  to  have  company, 
which  will  proportionably  lessen  our  misery." 

As  he  ^poke  a  soldier  entered,  and  said, 

**  They  are  secured,  your  excellency." 

"  Bid  Captain  Carter  conduct  the  two  leaders  in, 
and  closely  guard  the  soldiers." 

"  Ha,  Walheim,"  said  the  colonel,  **  you  are  wel- 
come.   Misery  loveth  good  company.    You  see 
we  are  circufhvented,  and  quite  hors  du  combat." 
.  "  Where  is  the  governor  ?"  demanded  Washing- 
ton, quickly,  of  the  captain. 

"  One  escaped,  sir,  but  I  have  sent  two  soldiers 
after  him.    I  think  they  will  yet  take  him." 

"  Deceive  not  thyself,  worthy  youth,"  said  How- 
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aid ;  *^the  fugitiye  halh  legs,  and  knoweth  the  use 

of  them.     He  hath  learned  it  in  this  rebel  war.'' 

"There  hath  been  treason,"  said  Walheim,  as 
he  entered  guarded,  and  saw  the  situation  of  his 
friends ;  *'  it  never  could  have  been  discovered  with«- 
out  some  vile  treachery."  Breadhelt  scowled,  and 
Howard  deliberately  i^aid, 

"  Citizen  Walheitn,  I  have  no  sword,  or  I  would 
chastise  thee  for  thy  tongil%'s  impertinence." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Washington,  sternly,  ^'  there 
has  been  sufficient  treason  manifested  by  you  all, 
of  which  there  is  sufficient  proof  in  the  act  in  which 
you  have  been  taken.  I  presume  you  know  some 
thing  of  this.  Colonel  Howard  ?"  he  asked,  display 
ing  the  open  letter  taken  from  the  chevalier.  Here 
are  four  initials  which,  I  think,  may  fit  names  known 
to  you." 

Howard  looked  down,  and  seemed  to  be  admi- 
ring the  mounting  of  his  empty  scabbard. 

"  'Tis  no  proof,  sir  I"   Walheim  said  quickly ; 
''  no  names !  nothing  in  a  court  of  justice.    A  jury  ^ 
could  do  nothing  with  it !  no  overt  act,  sir." 

"  Sir,'^  said  Arden,  who  had  entered  the  room 
and  seated  himself  by  the  table  during  this  scene, 
"your  confidants  were  taken  with  their  pistols 
levelled  at  the  breast  of  General  Washington." 

The  citizen  stared,  and,  growing  pale,  clinched 
his  hands  in  utter  hopelessness.  The  exhibition  of 
the  letter,  however,  nad  a  different  effect  upon  the  ' 
silent  and  moody  Breadhelt.  He  started  fiom  the^ 
sullen  attitude  he  had  fallen  into  when  he  found 
himself  so  unexpectedly  ensnared :  seizing  the  let- 
ter, and  looking  a  moment  at  its  contents,  he  said 
earnestly, 

"  General  Washington,  how  came  you  by  this  ?" 

"  There  is  the  bearer,  sir,"  said  the  ffenoral,  di- 
recting his  eyes  towards  the  extremity  oi  the  room,      .     j 
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where  the  cheyalier  stood  leaiimg  ia  an  easy  an 
appafestly  unconcemed  atlitude  against  the  win- 
dow. 

Breadhelt  turned  and  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon 
the  chevalier,  and  his  counteni|nce  eradnally  lighted 
up  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  Suddenly  seizing 
his  own  pistol  from  the  hands  of  Captain  Carter, 
he  levelled  it  at  the  chevalier,  shouting, 

"  Diertrakor  P 

The  ball  entered  the  cbevalie/s  breast,  and, 
clasping  his  hands  over  his  heart,  he  fell  upon  the 
floor. 

**  Murderer,  what  have  you  done  ¥*  exclaimed 
Washington.  ^^  This  foreigner  did  not  betray  you ; 
he  was  ray  prisoner  as  well  as  youtself.  Carter, 
see  that  these  traitors,  who  deal  so  lightly  in  blood, 
are  safely  secured  in  the  common  prison  to  awail 
their  IriaL'' 

"  Shall  I  bind  them,  general  T 

**'Ay^  he  said,  with  indignation,  '^  vrith  chains,  if 

Jou  will.  I  make  you  responsible  for  their  safety, 
[often,  ride  for  tKe  surgeon.^ 
The  conspirators  were  each  guarded  between 
two  soldiers,  and  led  from  the  scene  of  their  sig- 
nal defeat.  At  the  gate  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  fMrisoners,  and  marched  to  the  prison  a  short 
distance  north  from  th\3  head  of  Beeknl^an-street. 
.  Washington's  resentment  against  the  aeent  in  this^ 
plot  was  now  turned  into  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tim of  revenge.  The  last  of  the  soldiers  left  the 
room  as  Mrs.  Washington  and  Eugenie,  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  the  pistol,  rushed  in.  The  former 
tenderly  embraced  her  husband^  who  had  advanced 
to  assist  the  two  soldiers  that  remained,  in  rais- 
mg  the  wounded  man,  while  Eugenie  instinctively 
thought  Axden.  h»A  would  have  flown  also  into  his 
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mmn  had  riie  not  rocotteeled  herMif.  TaUng  hji 
hand,  she  aaid^ 

'« Tliank  God,  it  is  not  you  T 

'*  Thi^  poor  gemleman,"  said  Arden,  retiurning 
the  pressure ;  ^*  one  of  the  conspirators  shot  him  oa 
suspicion  of  treachery." 

The  soldiers  now  placed  the  wounded  man  on  a 
sofa,  and  endeavourcNi  to  stanch  the  blood. 

'''Tis  (o  no  purpose.  I  arn^  mortally  wounded,** 
he  said. 

''  Do  not  hold  me,  Arden,"  cried  Eugenie,  with 
energy.     **  That  voice  I  know !  let  me  see  him  I** 

Sne  broke  from  Arden,  who  would  have  pre-s 
vented  her  from  beholding  a  scene  of  suffering  so 
unfitted  for  the  eyes  of  one  so  young  and  sensitive ; 
and  yieMing  to  a  strange  and  sudden  emotku^  she 
rushed  Eorward  and  giuied  fixedly  on  the  changing 
features  o(  the  expiring  chevalier.  Her  brow  grad^ 
ually  became  rigid,  ami  her  eyes  lighted  up  with 
increasing  intelligence.  At  length,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  she  faintly  munnmed, 

"  Tis  my  uncle." 

''  Who  ?  what  do  I  hear  f  cried  the  dyinff  man, 
raising  himself  cm  his  elbow  and  gazing  wiklly  in 
her  face.  ''Eiu^enie?  'Tis  Eugenie!  Oh  God, 
forgive  me  !  Niece,"  he  continued,  extending  his 
bara,  **  I  have  wronsed  thee,  and  was  on  my  way 
to  wrong  thee  still  further,  even  to  the  taking  of 
thy  life.  But  justice  at  last  has  got  her  victim. 
Have  I  your  forffiveness  ?" 

^  Yes,  yes !  aU— <«ll,''  she  gasped,  yet  sfartDking 
from  his  outstretched  hand. 

**  God  bless  you !  I  am  dying.  May  the  saints 
intercede  for  me.  The  deeds-*-are--*are/'  his  eyes 
tamed  towards  die  secretary,  and  his  head  fell  over 
upon  his  shoulder. 

A  mooiftiit  after,  and  the  chevalier  ceased  to 
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hM  aay  furdior  inlerest  in  tlw  faepeSt  fenra)  mi 
anxieties  of  this  world ;  and  the  future,  wiUi  its 
great  secret,  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with 
mingled  curiosirjr  and  dread,  was  unfolded  to  his 
dark  spirit,  the  destiny  of  which,  either  for  bliss  oi 
wo,  was  now  unalterably  and  fwt  ever  fixed. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THB  nSTBNOS. 

Aftse  remaining  cm  the  ground  the  whole  of 
the  day  succeeding  the  disastrous  battle  of  Brook- 
lyn,  the  English  general  the  second  night  prepared 
to  attack  the  wonls;  Washington  was  advised  oi 
this  ;  and,  aware  of  his  inability  to  resist  an  assault, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  to  draw  off  his  troops  to  the 
city. 

They  weie,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  blockaded 
in  their  intrencbments ;  the  only  passage  open  that 
offered  to  them  the  least  prospect  of  escape  being  in 
their  rear  across  the  East  River,  at  that  point  ne»r* 
ly  half  a  mile  wide,  to  York  Island.  This  avenue, 
however,  was  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  BnU 
ish  fleet  anchored  not  far  below.  The  whole  army 
was  considered  by  the  English  as  already  in  theur 
power,  and  the  junerican  Congress  gave  it  up  as 
irrevocably  lost. 

"  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  impracticability, 
Washington  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to 
effect  a  retreat,  and,  upon  its  success  or  failure,  to 
stake  his  reputation  and  the  fate  of  his  troops,  if  not, 
also,  the  safety  of  his  country.    The  conceptiea  laid 


maslerly  execuuon  of  thiB  plan  proved  it  to  be  wor- 
thy of  his  military  genius.  On  the  night  prece- 
ding the  anticipated  assault,  he  drew  oif  his  whole 
army,  numbering  nine  thousand  men,  in  such  si- 
lence and  secrecy,  that  the  first  intimation  Gen- 
eral Howe,  who  conunanded  the  besieging  force, 
received  of  their  escape  was  by  the  alarm  con- 
veyed by  his  outposts  when,  in  the  morning,  they 
saw  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army  half  way 
across  the  East  River  and  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
fire.  He  therefore  prepared  immediately  to  attack 
New-York,  and  Washington  to  evacuate  the  city 
and  retire  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

Having  taken  up  this  historical  link  to  our  chain 
of  fiction,  we  will  now  return  to  our  hero,  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  our  heroifle  and  Arden 
more  prominently  before  the  reader,  we  have  pur- 
posely neglected.  After  leaving  his  wounded  rival, 
he  executed  the  order  give;i  him  by  General  Put- 
nam, and  through  the  remainder  of  tbe  day  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fearless  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents.  IB  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  he  ' 
was  eminently  conspicuous  by  his  activity,  cool- 
ness, and  presence  of  mind ;  displaying  at  that  try- 
ing time  the  experience  of  a  veteran  soldier  guided 
by  the  well-directed  energy  of  no  common  mind. 

Would  that  the  romancer  were  called  to  unfold 
alone  his  military  career !  to  hold  up  only  the  bright 
side  of  the  shield  {  But  this  is  the  enviable  prov 
ince  of  the  historian.  The  novelist  must  follow 
bis  characters  from  the  senate  and  the  field ;  enter 
with  them  into  the  cabinet  and  into  the  hall ;  and 
be  beside  them  in  their  most  sacred  retirements. 
It  is  his  province  to  lay  open  the  heart,  unfold  its 
secrets,  and  let  all  men  read,  as  in  a  printed  vol- 
ume, what  is  written  thereon.  Invisibility  afid 
ub^uity  are  his  attributes,  aad  the  magic  wuid 


he  bean  endkws  Um  wkh  power  over  efl  earlA^ 
ly  roysteries.     The  bright,  the  beautiful,  and  the 

Eand  are  but  spirite  of  his  will  and  pleasuce.  At 
8  bidding  the  eartb  lays  open  her  gloomy  cav-* 
erne  and  crystal  palaces  to  his  eye }  tbe  niountaina 
ck)the  themselves  with  purple  and  loseale  elouds, 
or  bellow  with  thunder  f  the  lakes/  the  riversy  the 
Ifees  become  animate  and  spiritual.  Tbe  visible 
imiverse  is  not  so  vast  that  his  wcgiderfui  power 
will  not  embrace  it  and  bend  it  to  hia  pleasure^ 
But  here  is  not  the  limit  of  his  power^  He  caK 
create !  He  waves  hSs  wand,  and  creatures,  beau- 
tiful or  hideous,  glorioue  or  base,  appear*  He 
•jpeaks,  and  ihey  are  animated^  To  their  number 
loere  is  no  limit.  They  are  the  ministers  of  hi9 
will  and  tbe  instruments  of  his  vast  power,  which 
is  as  tiBb€i>iKled  as  the  firmament,  a»  un£sitbomable 
aa  tbe  sea^ 

When  ibe  American  army  were  safely  knded  in 
New-York  after  their  extraordinary  escape,  BurtoB 
hastened  to  Kingsbridge,  where  Isabel  Ney  had 
been  retained,  not  to  say  impriscSed,  aince  he  e9« 
corted  her  tbeve  a  few  days  before. 

Tbe  quanera  of  General  Mifflin  were  in  a  villa 
forra»erly  oeeupied  by  a  tory  gentleman,  then  iaf 
arnn  under  General  Howe.  It.  was  in  the  midaf 
of  a  iafwn  adorned  by  noble  oake,  an4  sle^pii^  on 
one  side  to  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  other  fo  an 
inlet  or  stream  called  Spuyten  Ihryvel  Creek,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  light  wooden  bridge,^  nearly 
hidden  in  ihe  foliage  of  overhasighig  withma  and 
elms.  The  dwelling  was  two  stories  ,high,  sur- 
loonded  by  a  piaxza,  with  spaetooa  bams  and  out- 
hotrsea,  and,  akogether,  wore  an  aristocratical  air« 
Time  bad  soiled  its  original  snowy  white,  and  given 
to  it  a  spber  hue,  which  added  to  its  venerable  and 
^avenial  aafect^    A  ciipok  smmowiled  the  foa^ 
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eommaiMKng  a  new  of  the  TiOages  of  Haiieiii 
and  Bloomingdale ;  the  needlelike  spire  of  Trini- 
tv  Church  in  the  distant  city ;  Heli  Gate  and  ito 
shores;  Long  Island;  the  North  and  East  Riyert; 
the  picturesque  bey  and  its  green  islands ;  the  beao- 
tifiif  Jersey  shores,  and  the  gigantic  wall  of  the 
Palisadoes — ^the  vanguard  of  the  Hudson  High^ 
lands-— -crowned  with  its  bristling  fortress.  It  was 
the  first  of  October,  and  autumn  had  flung  its  aor* 
geous  drapery  over  the  forests,  which  seemed  to 
•hine  with  their  own  soMen  light. 

The  room  occupied  by  Isabel  was  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  mansion,  in  the  seccnml  story, 
with  Venetian  windows  opening  out  of  it  upon  ihe 
piazaa.  She  was  not  kept*  a  close  prisoner,  but 
suffered  to  walk  the  grounds  during  the  day,  and, 
accompanied  by  General  Mifflin,  ride  a  mile  or 
two  alons  the  rirer'tf  banks.  From  this  officer  and 
his  family  she  receired  those  attentions  and  that 
sympathy  which  her  circumstances  demanded; 
and,  alloaether,  her  seclusion,  aside  from  its  com*- 
pnlsory  character,  was  not  disameable. 

Burton's  first  impulse,  after  he  was  temporarily 
released  from  the  duties  of  the  soldier,  was  Co  has* 
ten  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  iair  capdve. 
She  receiyed  him  with  undisguised  nleasure.  The 
privacy  of  the  fttmily  of  Genhral  mfflin  and  the 
seclusion  of  the  spot  were  farourable  to  the  dere- 
tees  of  Cupid.  The  good*natured  general  was  easy 
•fid  unsuspicious,  and  permitted  mem  to  ride  and 
wdk  together,  trusting  to  the  honour  and  patriotism 
flf  Burton  for  the  security  of  his  prisoner. 

We  will  briefljf  pass  over  the  growth  and  suk 
turity  of  a'  passion,  the  only  tendency  of  which 
cauld  alone  be  the  ruin  of  tne  trusting  one :  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  N(!W*York,  and  the 
Jkmexiean  army  iuA  tsken  its  Msttifli  SMir  Kiligi 
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bridge^  tbrowiog  up  lines  aeioss  the  iskncl,  ooC 
odIv  to  blockade  the  English  by  land  in  the  ci^ 
which  they  had  captured,  but  also  to  check  their 
farther  progress  into  the  country.  The  headquar* 
tors  of  the  American  general  were  therefore  re- 
moved to  this  part  of  the  island,  and  now  were  not 
far  from  Kingsbridge.  Burton  consequently  be- 
came a  more  frequent  Tisiter  to  the  villa.  We 
would  gladly  withhold  our  pen  from  recording  it ! 
in  a  few  short  weeks  the  proud  and  haughty  Isabel 
Ney  became  the  victim  of  the  fascinating  libertine 
Edward  Barton* 

In  the  mean  while  Arden  recovered  from  his 
wound  and  was  again  in  the  saddle.  But  in  his 
duties  as  a  soldier  ho  foi^t  not  those  of  a  lover. 
Bimate  of  the  same  miansion  with  Eugenie,  he  had 
a.  thousand  opportunities  of  brining  that  love  to 
maturity  whicn  he  had  hailed  with  delight  in  the 

grme.  Day  after  day  beheld  their  growing  af« 
:tion.  Their  hearts  at  length  became  indissolu* 
biy  united.  She  adored  him  without  impiety  ;  he 
worshipped  her  without  forgetting  that  she  was 
Siortal.  Their  love  was  such  as  would  bear  the 
test  €i  time  and  trial — that  virtuous  union  of  soids 
which  earth  and  Heaven  unite  to  render  permanent 
and  happy. 

Six  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  evacuation  of 
New* York,  when  one  inorning  Isabel  Ney,  no  long* 
er  the  pure  but  haughty  creature  we  first  beheld  her, 
vet  equally  as  proud  and  still  more  beautiful,  was 
leahiiig  over  the  balustrade  of  her  prison^  watcb» 
ing  the  majestic  movement  of  an  English  frigate 
that  was  making  demonstrations  as  if  it  were  about 
lo  pass  Forts  Lee  and  Washington,  which  guarded 
the  entrance  to  the  Highlands.  Her  thoughts  were 
vrandering,  but  aU  were  tinged  with  the  dark  cloud 
tluit  had  ppased  over  her  spirit  and  tarnished  the 


» 

punty  of  her  yorniff  mind.  Alas,  that  die  proudy 
the  beautiful  should  fall !  Where  yirtue  exists  not 
in  the  mind,  nor  purity  in  the  heart,  it  seems  pride 
alone  should  be  woman's  plate  of  proof. 

She  was  to  meet  Burton  that  evening ;  and  her 
thoughts,  how  far  soever  they  would  stray,  con- 
stantly turned  back  to  him. 

The  sentinel  below  was  pacing  backward  and 
forward  before  the  door ;  the  distant  roll  of  drums, 
and  occasionally  the  warlike  note  of  a  bugle  from 
the  far-distant  camp,  and,  at  long  intervals,  the  dull 
smind  of  cannon  fired  as  signals  from  the  fleet,  an- 
chored two  leagues  below,  fell  upon  her  ear^  bal 
as  if  she  heard  not»  Her  bosom  heaved  painful- 
ly, and  her  eye  was  fixed  on  vacancy.  A  horse- 
man, who  galloped  along  the  avenue  without  at- 
tracting her  attention,  drew  up  almost  beneath  her 
before  she  noticed  him. 

She  started  with  surjmse  and  confusion,  but 
looked  down  with  eager  curiosity,  and  recoffnised 
in  the  visiter  Major  Dearborn,  whom  she  had  once 
seen  for  a  moment  at  the  quarters  of  Putnam. 

**  Good-morning,  general,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a 
voice  firom  the  door  as  he  reined  up.     '^  I  see  you 
bold  your  spyglass,  and  have  been  watchiiig  the' 
motions  of  yonder  frigate.     Do  you  think  she  will 
have  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  run  the  gauntlet  ?" 

"  She  is  only  coquetting,"  replied  General  Mi& 
flin,  in  a  gay  tone  of  voice.  *'  There !  she  has  al« 
ready  tacked  ship.  John  Bull  is  too  wise  to  put 
his  head  into  a  lion's  mouth.    Dismount,  major."  - 

^  I  have  some  official  business  with  you  whidk 
will  take  but  a  moment,  but  it  must  be  in  private,'* 
he  said,  glancing  up  at  the  balcony ;  and  then,  dis- 
mounting, he  disappeared  within  the  house. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  came  out  and  threw  hito^ 
•elf  em  hm  haaiB* 


**  By-theAy,  generaU^he  said,  as  he  was  about 
to  ride  ofi^  ''do  you  honour  Colonel — I  beg  his 
pardon,  these  promotions  confuse  one — General 
Arden  with  your  presence  this  evening  ?*^ 

"  Presence  ?     Where  T 

'*  Have  you  not  heard  that  he  is  about  to  be  uni* 
ted  in  the  bonds  of  Hymen  to-night  with  the  lovely 
Canadian  who  has  lately  fallen  heir  to  a  French 
title  and  esUte  T 

^^  I  thought  Colonel  Burton  was  to  carry  off  that 
priEe."  • 

"Burton!**  repeated  Dearborn,  with  a  laugh: 
''  the  earl  has  draWn  so  many  lefthanded  prizes  of 
this  sort  that  he  ought  to  resign  this  to  his  rival." 

"  Earl  r 

''  So  much  for  rusticating  here  out  of  the  world, 
general.  It  is  a  soubriquet  the  staff  confer  upon 
him  in  honour  of  his  prototype,  Rochester ;  a  nom^ 
me  cPamour.  By-the»by,  you  have  heard  that  Arr 
den's  wounds  were  received  in  a  snug  little  duello 
with  Colonel  Burton,  as  a  sort  of  by*pla^  or  epi* 
sode  in  the  grand  battle  ;  and  all  lor  this  pretty 
runaway  nun  P' 

"  Yes.  But  did  Colonel  Burton  really  run  away 
with  her  T  asked  General  Mifflin,  with  homely  sim* 
plicity.. 

"  That  did  he.  The  whole  affair  was  sufficient* 
ly  romantic.  What  is  more,  after  he  left  Canada* 
she  followed  him  out  of  pure  love,  and  Arden  saved 
her  from  one  of  those  plots  he  sometimes  lays  for 
the  young  and  lovely  of  the  sex.  Futh !  Burton 
should  have  been  a  pacha  with  three  tails ;  not  one 
less," 

''  Is  it  true  that  he  betrayed  Captain  Germaiae's 
daughter?" 

"Most  true,"  replied  the  officer,  with  warmth; 
"  and  true,  alsoi  that  he  intended  to  i^lace  her  bf 


Sugenie  de  Lisle,  if  her  own  virtue  and  Arden's 
good  sword  had  not  protected  her-" 

"  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  him  when  he  next  comes 
here.  It's  wet)  there  is  no  game  here  for  him  ex- 
cept this  English  miss,  who  has  got  spirit  enough 
to  take  care  of  herself.** 

**  The  very  women  that  Isoonest  falL  Better 
keep  an  eye  on  them  both,  general,"  he  said,  as  he 
rode  off. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  them  T'Tie  repeated,  musingly; 
*'  I  fear  'twill  be  shutting  the  stable^loor  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.  If  there's  mischief  in  the  wind 
it's  over  before  this.  This  Colonel  Burton  has  not 
been  here  for  nothing,  it  seenvs.  Too  late!  too 
late  !"  he  added,  as  he  entered  the  house. 

"Not  too  late  for  revenge  T^  said  Isabel,  slowly 
articulating  each  syllable  Uirough  her  compassed 
lips. 

Not  a  Word  of  the  foregoing  conversation  had 
escaped  her  ear. 

"  Burton^  then,  has  wooed  and  won  Isabel  Ney,** 
she  said,  with  flashing  eyes^  "as  another  instrn* 
mcnt  of  his  pleasures.  Then  leaving  my  feet — yea, 
my  arms  !— to  throw  himself  into  tliose  of  another ! 
If  my  Jove  be  a  guilty  one,  I  will  have  no  rival  in  it  !** 

She  entered  her  chamber  and  paced  the  room  for 
an  hour  with  a  swelling  heart  and  burning  brain* 
At  length  the  rigidity  of  her  brow  relax^ ;  her 
flashing  eye  assumed  a  steadier  expression,  yet 

1)arted  with  none  of  its  indiffnant  light ;  her  closed 
ips,  save  a  slight  curl  of  ue  upper  one,  resumed 
their  wonted  expression ;  yet  there  was  no  colour 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  bosom  rose  and  fell  as  if  her 
heart  were  pressing  outward  with  its  unnatural  fui* 
ness.  Fearful,  wonderful  was  the  settled  calmness 
of  her  look  and  manner !  But  it  was  the  quiet  of 
the  voirono  the  moment  before  it  hursts  into  flaniii* 
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A  noise  of  horsemen  withoat  drew  her  to  the 
balcony.  A  British  officer,  the  same  noble-looking 
cavalier  who  had  tilted  with  Burton,  at  the  instant 
drew  up  on  the  plateau  beneath,  bearing  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  was  courteously  received  by  General 
Mifflin  and  invited  into  the  house.  From  a  few 
words  that  escaped  him  as  he  entered  the  hall,  Isa- 
bel learned  that  his  mission  was  to  treat  for  her 
release.  All  at  once,  as  if  she  had  come  to  some 
sudden  resolution,  she  re-entered  her  room,  seated 
herself  at  her  escritoir,  and  hurriedly,  yet  with  a 
steady  hand,  wrote  with  her  pencil  upon  a  sUp  of 
paper  the  fcdlowing  words : 

*^  At  eight  to-night  send  a  boat  with  four  men 
to  the  grove  of  maples  two  hundred  yards  below 
the  bridge.  An  American  officer  of  rank  shall  be 
there  placed  in  your  power.  Hide  your  men  on 
the  shore  beneath  the  overhanging  rock.  When 
you  hear  the  signal,  '  seize  ygur  prisoner,'  obey  it. 
Bring  no  firearms,  lest  you  alarm  the  guard.  Be 
secret  and  punctual.  Isabel  Ney." 

She  returned  to  the  balcony  and  awaited  the  offi- 
cer's reappearance.  In  a  short  time  thedoor  opon- 
ed  and  he  came  forth. 

"  The  proposition  shall  be  made  known  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  sir,"  said  General  Mifflin, 
''and  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  compliance  with  it." 

"  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  return  for  your  an 
Bwer." 

"  Have  you  just  landed  from  yonder  frigate.  Ma 
jor  Andre  f ' 

-*  I  have,  sir." 

**  I  thought  she  was  trymg  to  dodge  up  the  river 
but  was  only  manoeuvring,  I  see,  to  land  you." 

The  gentlemen  courteously  exchan/red  p^^'ting 
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isalutes ;  the. officer  turned  to  ride  off,  and  the  door 
closed.  As  he  was  passing  beneath  the  balcony 
Isabel  waved  her  handkerchief,  which  startled  the 
horse  and  caused  his  rider  to  look  up.  She  placed 
her  finger  on  her  lip^  displayed  the  paper,  and,  hast- 
ily iblding  it  in  her  handkerchief,  dropped  it.  He 
caught  it,  smiled,  bowed,  and  galloped  out  of  sight. 
.  A  few  minutes  before  nine  oxlock  the  same 
evening,  Burton  and  Isabel  stood  together  on  the 
bridge,  beneath  an  elm  which  grew  on  the  banks, 
and  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  the  spot ;  Zacharie, 
holding  a  horse  and  mounted  on  another,  was  on 
the  roadside  at  a  little  distance.  'The  night  was 
the  loveliest  of  the  mellow  Am^can  autumn ;  the 
stream  rippled  past  musically,  loudly  complaining 
as  it  encountered  the  piers  of  the  bridge  which 
entered  its  placid  breast ;  the  air  was  motionless ; 
the  woods  moved  with  a  pleasant  sound ;  the  stars 
were  out;  and  the  moon,  high  in  the  east,  threw 
vast  masses  of  light  and  shade  over  the  scene. 

Burton  leaned  upon  the  railing  as  if  in  thought ; 
Isabel  hung  on  his  arm  seemingly  in  all  the  confi- 
dence and  artlessness  of  innocence  and  affection. 
A  guilty  pair  f  The  one  cold  and  indifferent  with 
possession,  yet  feigning  the  semblance  of  love; 
the  other  breathing  the  language  of  affection  in 
his  ear,  while  her  heart  was  filled  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  hate,  and  her  insulted  spirit  burning  with 
the  triumph  of  anticipated  revenue. 

"  My  dear  Burton,  I  fear  you  love  me  less  ;  you 
do  not  bear  that  look  of  devotion  you  once  did.  I 
have  madly  loved  you,  and  my  affection  should 
meet  a  kinder  return  than  this  cold  manner." 

Isabel  spoke  with  sincerity  and  with  feeling. 

"  I  am  not  changed,  Isabel,"  he  replied,  rousing 
himself  with  an  "effort  and  passing  his  arm  around 
her ;  ''  it  is  only  your  idle  fancy  that  leads  you  to 
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think  so.  I  l<nre  you,  dear  Isabel.  You  akms 
share  my  heart  and  fill  my  thoughts.'' 

''  'Tis  false  T  was  the  reply  that  came  to  her  Iic»y 
but  she  suppressed  it.  At  this  instantjthe  faint  dip 
of  an  oar  caught  her  vigilant  ear,  and  she  fondly  said, 

^^Let  us  walk  farther.  The  night  invites  to 
ramble." 

Leaning  upon  his  arm,  she  turned  down  a  path 
leading  by  the  side  of  the  water,  and  shortly  after 
they  entered  a  grove  through  which  the  road  pleas- 
antly wound.  Not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
wood  was  a  large  rock,  with  aged  trees  growing 
upon  it ;  its  base  was  washed  by  the  waves.  To- 
wards it  she  carelessly  led,  as  if  she  guided  him 
not,  the  moody  and  silent  Burton. 

"  Edward,'*^  she  said,  with  energy  and  feelmg, 
as  if  continuing  a  conversation,  '*  I  do  not  blame 
you.     You  have  broken  no  vow.    I  asked  not,  you 

{promised  not,  marriage.  All  I  sought,  all  1  cared 
or,  was  your  love.  Happy  in  that,  I  looked  not 
beyond  it.  But,''  she  added,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  voice  and  manner,  her  tones  sinking  into  a  low, 
distinct,  eneirgetic  whisper,  "  Edward  Burton,  you 
have  been  false  to  me ! 

"False?" 

**  Do  you  know  Caroline  Germaine  ?"  she  fiercely 
demanded. 

"Ha!" 

"  Eugenie  de  Lisle  ?" 

"  Isabel !" 

"  You  are  a  villain,  sir !"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
settled  yet  fearful  passion.  "  I  hate  you.  Love 
has  fled  from  my  bosom,  guilty  though  it  might 
have  been.    Hatred — revenge  has  taken  its  place ' 

"  Good  God,  Isabel,  be  calm." 

''  Calm  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  You  apB  in    rror  " 
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^**  For  what  pastime,  pray,  did  yoa  crora  blades 
wiih  Colonel  Arden  ?"  she  asked,  with  lofty  scorn. 

"Isabel!" 

^*  Silenc*/'  ; 

*  Forgive — ^ 

"  Never." 

"  The  fia^fed  chain  that  bound  me  to  you  is  well 
broken,  then,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  'Tis  a  kind- 
ness for  which  I  stand  in  your  debt." 

"  The  debt  shall  now  be  cancelled,"  she  exclaim- 
ed triumphantly ;  and  then,  in  an  elevated  tone,  she 
cried,  "  Seize  your  prisoner." 

Instantly  four  soldiers,  headed  by  an  officer,  ap- 
peared from  behind  the  rock  and  advanced  with 
drawn  swords  upon  him. 

Although  taken  by  surprise,  Burton's  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  dia  not  forsake  him.  He 
threw  off  Isabel's  hand,  which  she  had  forcibly  laid 
on  his  wrist,  and  sprung  back,  at  the  same  time 
drawins  a  pistol  from  his  breast  and  firins  upon 
the  leader.  Then  unsheathing  his  sword,  he  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  foes.  The  ball  from  his  pis- 
tol missed  the  officer  and  wounded  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. Enraged  at  the  fall  of  their  comrade,  they 
furiously  advanced  upon  him.  He  retreated  till  he 
^ined  a  large  tree,  whan,  placing  his  back  against 
It,  he  waited  ta  receive  their  assault. 

"On  your  lives,  wound  him  not,"  said  the  officer, 
who,  from  his  uniform,  was  a  captain  of  marines. 

Burton  received  them  with  spirit,  and  met  their 
efforts  to  disarm  him  with  skill  and  success. .  At 
.  length  he  severely  wounded  one  of  bis  assailants, 
when  the  others,  forgetting  their  officer's  injunction, 
vigorously  pressed  him  with  the  determination  to 
cut  him  down,  and  gave  him,  though  not  without 
receiving,  several  severe  wounds.  He  was  nearly 
0xluKisted,  and  was  aixmt  to  tender  his  sword  to 
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the  officer,  who  bad  stood  by  Isabel  as  if  to  detain 
her,  when  Zacharie's  voice  was  heard  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood/ 

*'  Hold  out !     There  is  rescue  at  hand.    Hasten, 

Jou  lubbers.    "Will  you  see  an  American  officer 
acked  up  ?• 

While  he  was  speaking  he  came  down  the  path 
at  full  speed,  holding  in  each  hand  one  of  his  maa~ 
ter's  pistols,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  holsters, 
and  fcrflowed  close  at  his  heels  by  half  a  score  of 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets. 

''  Leave  your  game,  and  to  the  boat,"  cried  the 
officer,  as  they  came  in  sight. 

The  men  precipitately  retreated  to  a  barge  con- 
cealed behind  the  rock,  not,  howev^,  without  re- 
ceiving the  contents  of  one  of  Zacharie's  pistols. 
The  other  was  wrested  from  his  band  by  Isabel. 

"  Yon  shall  not  escape,  BurtQU.  Mv  revenge  is 
i)ot  yet  complete,^  she  fiercely  cried,  levelling  the 
pistol  at  bis  breast.    '^  Perish  thy  false  heart !" 

Zacharie  caught  her  arm  as  she  fired,  and  the 
-ball  passed  through  Burton's  shoulder.  He  instant- 
ly fell. 

'*  My  revenge  is  Complete;  I  can  now  forgive 
myself  for  my  folly  in  loving  you.  Adieu.  In  af 
ter  years  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  next  instant  she  sprang  ii^  the  boat  as  it 
.was  putting  off  from  the  shore,  and  was  swiftly 
carried  by  the  rapid  current  into  the.  dark  shadows 
of  the  trees  out  of  sight. 

The  soldiers  had  presented  .their  muskete  and 
were  about  to  fire,  when  Burton  faintly  said, 

'^  Hold  1  There  is  a  female  in  the  boat.  Let 
them  escape.    I  have  deserved  this." 

He  muttered  a  few  words  of  self-accusation,  and 
then  sunk  into  insensibility. 
.  .  A  few  moments  after  Burton  and  Isabel  had  left 
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Ae  bridge,  the  letief-guaxd  passed  on  its  way  to  tfaa 
quarters- of  the  coaiinaiider-iQ-chief,  w^iich  were 
situated  on  a  xising  ground  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  When  Zacharie  heard  the  report  of 
the  pktol  fired  by  Bnrlon,  and  the  loud,  quick  voices 
of  the  assailants,  he  suspected  that  he  had  been 
attacked ;  and,  governed  by  the  first  impulse  of  his 
active  mind,  he  rode  after  the  guard  and  gave  the 
alarm,  though  not  certain  that  it  might  not  be  a 
Mse  one.  As  he  advanced  before  the  soldiers  he 
heard  the  clashing  of  the  combatants'  swords,  and, 
hastening  forward,  effected  the  timely  diversion  in 
Burton's  favour. 

'  He  now  raised  the  form  of  bis  master  and  stanch- 
ed the  blood.  The  soldiers,  hastily  forming  a  litter 
of  boughs,  placed  him  upon  it  and  bore  him  towaida 
the  headquarters,  to  leave  him  under  the  diarge  of 
the  surgeon. 

Slowly  they  wound  their  way  through  the  dark 
woods ;  the  moonlight;  struggling  through  the  foli- 
age, glanciiig  at  intervals  over  the  pale  features  of 
the  wounded  man.  As  they  approached  the  man- 
sion occupied  by  the  military  family  of  the  Ameri- 
can general,  lights  from  the  windows,  which  were 
brightly  illuminated  as  if  a  festival  were  within,' 
shone  through  the  forest  ancf  guided  them  to  the 
place  of  their  destiDation. 

At  length  they  passed  a  soldier  on  guard,  and,, 
reaching  the  lawn  before  the  house,  came  full  upon 
the  gay  scene.  Advancing  towards  the  porticoi 
the  soldiers  rested  their  burden  before  the  open 
windows,  while  Zacharie  hastened  to  give  informa* 
tion  of  the  condition  of  his.  master.  The  scene 
that  met  the  eyes  of  these  men  was  exceedingly 
brilliant.  The  long  windows,  which  reached  to  the  , 
ground,  were  thrown  open,  for  the  night  was  warm, 
and  displayed  the  interior  lighted  up  with 
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Jpleodour.  (Micers  in  rich  uniforms,  and  ladies  in 
owing  white  lobes,  glanced  before  their  eyes.  U 
was  a  reunion  of  beauty  and  valour.  All  was  daz*- 
sling  bright,  and  gayety  and  happiness.  How  great 
the  contrast  between  this  scene  and  the  rude  litter ! 
its  insensible  burden  and  rough  bearers ! 

-All  ^t  once,  through  a  door  at  which  stood 
Jacqpes  and  the  servants  looking  in  upon  l^e 
scene,  a  dignified  clergyman,  in  the  robes  of  the 
Church  of  England,  entered  the  room.  He  was 
amended 'by  seves^  ctBfers  of  high  rank,  distin- 
guished amoi^  whom  «tbod  General  Washington. 
At  .their  entrance  a  young  officer,  in  the  rich  uni-^ 
form  a(  one  of  hi^  rank,  came  forth  from  the 
crowd,  which  gradually  form<Ml  into  a  circle.  His  • 
l(andsome  features  were  chastened  by  a  quiet  snail* 
ot  inward  happiness.  He  led  by  me  hand  a  fe^ 
male  of  dazzling  beauty,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
fl  conscious,  delicate  blush  upon  her  cheeks,  like 
the  refleclion  of  a  roseleaf  upon  a  lily-  He  gazed 
upon  her  with  pride  as  she  stood  tremblingly  be- 
side him.     They  were  Aidea  and  Eugenie. 

The  clergyman  opened  his  book.  Qeneral 
Washington  advanced  and  placed  the  hand  of  the 
^'maiden  in  that  of  lysr  lover.  The  service  was 
lead ;  a  ring  was  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  maid' 
en^  and  she  became  a  bride.  A  murmur  of  pleasure 
ran  through  the  assembly.  A  short  prayer  was  of-  ^ 
fered  up  by  the  holy  nan,  when  the  buzz  of  delight 
again  ailed  the  room. 

Many  were  the  beautiful  lips  that  pressed  the 
eheek  of  the  happy  bride,  but  none  so  beautifid 
as  hers ;  and  many  were  the  brave  soldiers  who 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom  and  wished 
,  him  happiness,  but  none  of  so  nllant  a  presence. 
When  the  clergvman  entered  ther  room,  Burtoa  . 
tevived  md  leolm  around.    The  glare  of  light  aT* 
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•  tncted  his  attention.    He  raised  himself  convul* 
sively  upon  his  elbow,  and  gazed  with  burning  eye 
balls  on  the  whole  ceremony;  beheld  the  proud 
and  happy  look  of  Arden ;  the  subdued,  virgin  joy 
of  Eugenie. 

His  hand  instinctively  sought  his  sword ;  the 
blood  spouted  from  his  lip  as  he  pierced  it  in  the 
madness  of  his  impotent  rage ;  and  making  ^n  ef- 
fort to  rise  to  his  feet  when  he  saw  Atd^n  place 
the  ring  on  Eugenie's  finger,  he  fell  back  again  in- 
sensible, with  his  hands  clinched  and  a  curse  dy- 
ing  upon  his  tongue. 

The  subsequent  destinies  of  Isabel  Ney  and  ^e 
remaining  characters  of  our  romance,  as  well  as 
.  that  of  our  hero,  are  famOiar  matters  of  History ; 
but  possibly  may  dford  materials  for  another  story^ 
to  be  laid  a  ouarter  of'  a  century  later.  Father 
Bonaventure,  Porter  Homfroy,  and  our  monkly' 
brethren  in  the  valley  o^  the  Chaudiere,  lived  to  a 
good  old  age,  died,  and  were  buried.  Sister  Ag- 
nes died  a  maid.  Zacharie  eventually  listed  in  the 
wars ;  and  after  a  restless  and  adventurous  career, 
in  which  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a  sbldie^r,  be- 
caadfe  conspicuous  in  a  famous  conspifRcy  against 
the  state.  As  for  Jacques,  though  he  contrived,  by 
a  sort  of  fatality,  to  figure  in  all  the  subsequent 
great  battles  of  the  war,  he  was  deterred  by  his 
praiseworthy  philanthropy  from  arriving  at  that  dis* 
tinction  which,  to  believe  his  own  words,  he  had 

*  earned  by  numerous  sanguinary  conflicts  in  sea* 
son  and  out  of  season,  and  by  countless  wounds 
and  bruises  both  on  "  hip  and  thigh.** 


THB  END. 


